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OPEN ASSIGNMENTS— 
ONE YEAR LATER 


At a recent meeting with the Open 
Forum, someone questioned whether 
the open assignments policy has really 
changed things. To him it looked like 
the same old game. 

The answer is that things have 
changed, even though we recognize 
that we still have some way to go. 

Here is the open assignment record: 

Not surprisingly, open assignments 
got off to an uneven start last fall, 
although the record improved with 
time. Some in the Foreign Service did 
not use the opportunity to 
communicate their assignment 
preferences. This was due partly to 
late receipt of microfiche data and 
equipment at some posts, but also to a 
degree of skepticism about the new 
system. 

It is worth noting, therefore, that a 
clear majority of employees 
expressing assignment preferences 
last year received one of their top five 
preferences. It is evident that your 
interests can be better served by 
registering assignment preferences 
with your Career Development 
Officers. 

How do we reconcile your 
preferences with the obvious fact that 
Service needs must also be considered 
and, in the event of conflict with 
personal preference, they will take 
precedence? Resolving this dilemma 
is at the heart of personnel management 
and here is where our professionalism 
must be judged. We are proceeding on 
the assumption that if the balancing of 


all the factors going into assignment 
achieves a reasonable result, and if we 
are open in our communications, then 
we can expect cooperation and 
support from the Service. 

Reviewing last year’s performance, 
we have already identified some areas 
for improvement by you and by us. 
Too many initial assignment 
preferences are unrealistic. For 
example, 26 officers requested one 
administrative officer position in 
Europe. Some of the candidates, 
who also refused initially to discuss 
other assignments, were serving in 
Western Europe or other developed 
areas. Every individual has a right to 
request any position for which he or 
she feels qualified in terms of skills, 
grade and timing, but realism is also 
called for. 

Similar situations could be cited for 
other types of positions. Some people 
sought jobs only in advanced Western 
countries, ignoring even more 
important jobs elsewhere. We share 
the blame for that situation; we should 
have done better in explaining 
assignment prospects. This year’s 
guidelines will request that employees 
list preferences in a broader range of 
geographic areas. 

Naturally, most individuals sought 
jobs in their own function or in 
program direction, but cone 
imbalances required more 
out-of-function assignments than 
normally would have been sought. 
From the political cone almost half 
were assigned to jobs in other 
functions or to details, about double 
the rate in other functions. Until we 
bring functional needs and resources 
into balance, we plan to provide more 
comprehensive guidance on job 
prospects and an overview of the 
balance between skills by grade and 
anticipated position requirements. 

Accuracy of microfiche data also 
caused concern. Obviously, in a 
fast-moving assignments cycle the 
microfiche data will never be 
completely current. However, we 
shall now provide updated data 
monthly, a step which will 
significantly improve its relevance. 


Extensions which occurred well 
into the assignments cycle also caused 
problems. Sometimes they eliminated 
opportunities for which competition 
was underway. PER scrutinized 
extension requests carefully because 
of their impact on open assignments 
and disapproved a number of them. At 
the same time we recognize that 
clearer guidelines on the timing of 
extension requests are required. New 
guidelines, to be issued shortly, will 
require greater forward planning by 
all concerned to meet the twin 
demands of effective post/bureau 
staffing and equitable treatment of 
employees. 

The transition to greater central 
direction has not been without a hitch. 
Habits acquired over the years are not 
shed overnight. What is required is a 
clear understanding of the role of each 
of us, together with a sense of 
teamwork and common commitment 
to our institutional goals. 

I consider that operating officials 
should be in the best position to know 
the requirements of the job, and that 
equally each individual should be in 
the best position to guide us on career 
aspirations. But I believe we in PER 
are, or should be, in the best position 
to balance competing claims and 
factor these considerations into 
worldwide priorities. We certainly 
understand that this calls for the 
highest competence from us and we 
hope to prove to you that we have it. 

I am also heartened by the spirit of 
understanding and cooperation we 
have received from the Bureaus and 
the Missions. This gives me hope 
that, working together, we will 
achieve a better record in the next 
assignment cycle. 
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THE COVER—Secretary and 
Mrs. Kissinger are warmly wel- 
comed on their arrival at An- 
drews Air Force Base on Sep- 


tember 24 after the Secretary's 
historic visit to southern Africa. 
Among the greeters are Deputy 
Secretary Charles W. Robinson, 
left, and Ambassador Shirley 
Temple Black, Chief of Protocol. 
(Photo by Audio-Visual Services 
Division, OPR/VS.) 





The Secretary addresses the United Nations 


On September 30, Secretary Kis- 
singer spoke before the 31st session 
of the United Nations General As- 
sembly in New York. He discussed 
the problems of peace, particularly 
in southern Africa, the Middle East, 
Korea, and Cyprus, and the need for 
progress in economic development. 
He also set forth the challenges the 
world community faces in dealing 
with nuclear proliferation, claims to 
the oceans, terrorism, and abuse of 
human and civil rights. 

A transcript of the Secretary's ad- 
dress follows: 


Mr. President, Mr. Secretary- 
General, Foreign Ministers, distin- 
guished delegates: 

Let me first congratulate this 
body for electing Ambassador 
Amerasinghe of Sri Lanka to preside 
over this Thirty-first session of the 
General Assembly. He is a diplomat 
of great international stature, who 
among his many distinctions, has 
provided indispensable leadership to 
the crucial negotiations on the Law 
of the Sea 

I would also like to pay tribute to 
the Secretary-General for his tireless 
efforts on behalf of the world com- 
munity. He successfully embodies 
the charter’s principles of fairness, 
impartiality and dedication to the 
causes of global peace and human 
dignity. 

The United Nations was born of 
the conviction that peace is both in- 
divisible and more than mere stabil- 
ity, that for peace to be lasting it 
must fulfill mankind's aspirations 
for justice, freedom, economic 
well-being, the rule of law and the 
promotion of human rights. But the 
history of this organization has been 
in considerable measure the gradual 
awareness that humanity would not 
inevitably share a single approach to 
these goals. 

The United Nations has 
survived—and helped to manage— 
thirty years of vast change in the in- 
ternational system. It has come 
through the bitterness of the Cold 
War. It has played a vital role in the 
dismantling of the colonial empires. 
It has helped moderate conflicts, and 
is Manning truce lines in critical 
parts of the world. It has carried our 
unprecedented efforts in such areas 
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as public health, development assist- 
ance and technical cooperation. 

But the most important challenge 
of this organization lies still ahead: 
to vindicate mankind's positive and 
nobler goals and help nations 
achieve a new understanding of 
community. 

With modern communications, 
human endeavor has become a single 
experience for peoples in every part 
of the planet. We share the wonders 
of science and technology, the trials 
of industrialization and social 
change, and a constant awareness of 
the fate and dreams of our fellow 
men. 

The world has shrunk, but the na- 
tions of the world have not come 
closer together. Paradoxically, 
nationalism has been on the rise at 
the precise time when the most seri- 
ous issues we all face can only be 
resolved through a recognition of 
our interdependence. The moral and 
political cohesion of our world may 
be eroding just when a sense of 
community has become indispensa- 
ble 

Fragmentation has affected even 
this body. Nations have taken deci- 
sions on a bloc or regional basis by 
rigid ideologies, before even listen- 
ing to the debate in these halls; on 
many issues positions have been 
predetermined by prior conferences 
containing more than half the mem- 
bership of the United Nations. The 
tendency is widespread to come here 
for battle rather than negotiation. If 
these trends continue, the hope for 
world community will dissipate and 
the moral influence of this organiza- 
tion will progressively diminish. 

This would be a tragedy. Mem- 
bers of this organization are today 
engaged in a multiplicity of en- 
deavors to find just solutions for 
complex and explosive problems. 
There is a fragile tranquility but be- 
neath the surface it is challenged by 
fundamental forces of change— 
technological, economic, social. 
More than ever this is a time for 
Statecraft and restraint, for persis- 
tence but also daring in the pursuit 
of peace and justice. The dogmas of 
perpetual strife produce only 
bloodshed and bitterness: they un- 
leash the forces of destruction and 
repression and plant the seeds of fu- 


ture conflict. Appeals to hatred— 
whether on the basis of race or class 
or color or _ nationality or 
ideology—will in the end rebound 
against those who launch them and 
will not advance the cause of free- 
dom and justice in the world. 

Let us never forget that the United 
Nations benefits the smaller and 
weaker nations most of all. It is they 
that would suffer most from its fail- 
ure. For without the rule of law, dis- 
putes will be settled as they have been 
all too frequently and painfully in his- 
tory—by test of strength it is not the 
weak that will prevail in the world of 
chaos. 

The United States believes that 
this Thirty-first General Assembly 
must free itself of the ideological 
and confrontational tactics that 
marked some of its predecessors and 
dedicate itself to a program of com- 
mon action. 

The United States comes to the 
General Assembly prepared to work 
on programs of common action. We 
will offer concrete proposals. We 
will listen to the ideas of others. We 
will resist pressure and seek cooper- 
ation. 

Let me now discuss the three prin- 
cipal challenges we face—the prob- 
lem of peace, the challenge of 
economic well-being, and the agenda 
of global interdependence. 


The problem of peace 

The age of the United Nations has 
also been an age of frequent con- 
flict. We have been spared a third 
world war, but cannot assume that 
this condition will prevail forever, 
or without exertion. An era of ther- 
monuclear weapons and persistent 
national rivalries requires our utmost 
effort to keep at bay the scourge of 
war. Our generation must build out 
of the multitude of nations a struc- 
ture of relations that frees the ener- 
gies of nations and peoples for the 
positive endeavors of mankind, 
without the fear or threat of war. 

Central to American foreign pol- 
icy afe our sister democracies—the 
industrial nations of North America, 
Western Europe, the Southern 
Pacific and Japan, and our tradi- 
tional friends in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. We are bound to these na- 
tions by the ties of history, civiliza- 
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tion, culture, shared principles and a 
generation of common endeavors. 

Our alliances, founded on the bed- 
rock of mutual security, now reach 
beyond the common defense to a 
range of new issues: the social chal- 
lenges shared by advanced 
technological societies; common ap- 
proaches to easing tensions with our 
adversaries; and shaping positive re- 
lations with the developing world. 
The common efforts of the industrial 
democracies are not directed at ex- 
clusive ends but as a bridge to a 
broader, more secure and coopera- 
tive international system and to in- 
creasing freedom and prosperity for 
all nations. 

The United States is proud of its 
historical friendships in the Western 
Hemisphere. In the modern era they 
must be—and are—based on equal- 
ity and mutual benefit. We have a 
unique advantage: the great dialogue 
between the developed and the de- 
veloping nations can find its most 
creative solution in the hemisphere 
where modern democracy was born, 
and where cooperation between de- 
veloped and developing, large and 
small, is a long-standing tradition. 

Throughout history, ideology and 
power have tempted nations to seek 
unilateral advantage. But the ines- 
capable lesson of the nuclear age is 
that the politics of tests of strength 
has become incompatible with the 
survival of humanity. Traditional 
power politics becomes irrational 
when war can destroy civilized life 
and neither side can gain a decisive 
strategic advantage. 

Accordingly, the great nuclear 
powers have particular respon- 
sibilities for restraint and vision. 
They are in a position to know the 
full extent of the catastrophe which 
could overwhelm mankind. They 
must take care not to fuel disputes if 
they conduct their rivalries by tradi- 
tional methods. If they turn local 
conflicts into aspects of a global 
competition, sooner or later their 
competition will get out of control. 

The United States believes that the 
future of mankind requires coexis- 
tence with the Soviet Union. Tired 
slogans cannot obscure the necessity 
for a more constructive relationship. 
We will insist that restraint be recip- 
rocal not just in bilateral relations 
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but around the globe. There can be 
no selective detente. We will main- 
tain our defenses and our vigilance. 
But we know that tough rhetoric is 
not strength; that we owe future 
generations more hopeful prospects 
than a delicate equilibrium of awe- 
some forces. 

Peace requires a balance of 
strategic power. This the United 
States will maintain. But the United 
States is convinced that the goal of 
strategic balance is achievable more 
safely by agreement than through an 
arms race. The negotiations on the 
limitation of armaments are therefore 
at the heart of US/Soviet relations. 

Unprecedented agreements limit- 
ing and controlling nuclear weapons 
have been reached. An historic ef- 
fort is being made to place a ceiling 
on the strategic arsenals of both 
sides in accordance with the Vla- 
divostok accord. And once this is 
achieved we are ready to seek im- 
mediately to lower the levels of 
strategic arms. 

The United States welcomes the 
recent progress that has been made 
in further curtailing nuclear weapons 
testing and in establishing a regime 
for peaceful nuclear explosions for 
the first time. The two treaties now 
signed and awaiting ratification 
should be the basis for further prog- 
ress in this field. 

Together with several of our 
European allies, we are continuing 
efforts to achieve a balanced reduc- 
tion in the military forces facing 
each other in Central Europe. In 
some respects this is the most com- 
plex negotiations on arms limitation 
yet undertaken. It is our hope that 
through patient effort reciprocal re- 
ductions will soon be achieved that 
enhance the security of all countries 
involved. 

The United States remains com- 
mitted to the work of the Geneva 
Disarmament Committee. We wel- 
come the progress there on banning 
environmental modification for de- 
structive purposes. We will seriously 
examine all ideas, of whatever ori- 
gin, to reduce the burdens of arma- 
ments. We will advance our own ini- 
tiatives not for purposes of prop- 
aganda or unilateral advantage but to 
promote peace and security for all. 

But coexistence and negotiations 


on the control of arms do not take 
place in a vacuum. We have been 
disturbed by the continuing accumu- 
lation of armaments and by recent 
instances of military intervention to 
tip the scales in local conflicts on 
distant continents. We have noted 
crude attempts to distort the purposes 
of diplomacy and to impede hopeful 
progress toward peaceful solutions to 
complex issues. These efforts only 
foster tensions; they cannot be rec- 
onciled with the policy of improving 
relations. 

And they will inevitably be re- 
sisted. For coexistence to be some- 
thing better than an uneasy armis- 
tice, both sides must recognize that 
ideology and power politics today 
confront the realities of the nuclear 
age and that a striving for unilateral 
advantages will not be accepted. 

In recent years, the new relation- 
ship between the United States and 
the People’s Republic of China has 
held great significance for global se- 
curity. 

We came together out of necessity 
and a mutual belief that the world 
should remain free of military 
blackmail and the will to hegemony. 
We have set out a new path—in 
wide-ranging consultations, bilateral 
exchanges, the opening of offices in 
our respective capitals and an ac- 
celerating movement toward nor- 
malization. And we have derived re- 
ciprocal benefits—a clear under- 
sianding of the aspirations of our 
peoples, better prospects for interna- 
tional equilibrium, reduced tensions 
in Asia and increased opportunities 
for parallel actions on global issues. 

These elements form the basis for 
a growing and lasting relationship 
founded on objective common inter- 
ests. The United States is committed 
to strengthen the bonds between us 
and to proceed toward the normaliza- 
tion of our relations in strict con- 
formity with the principles of the 
Shanghai Communique. As this 
process moves forward each side 
must display restraint and respect for 
the interests and convictions of the 
other. We will keep Chinese inter- 
ests in mind on all international is- 
sues and will do our utmost to take 
account of them. But if the relation- 
ship is to prosper, there must be 

—continued 
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“The United States wants no special position or sphere of influence. We respect 
African unity. The rivalry and interference of non-African powers would 
make a mockery of Africa’s hard-won struggle for independence from foreign domination.” 


similar sensitivity to our views and 
concerns. 

On this basis, the progressive de- 
velopment of our relations with the 
world’s most populous nation will be 
a key element of the foreign policy 
of the United States. 

The world today is witness to con- 
tinuing regional crises. Any one of 
them could blossom into larger con- 
flict. Each one commands our most 
diligent efforts of conciliation and 
cooperation. The United States has 
played, and is prepared to continue 
to play, an active role in the search 
for peace in many areas: southern 
Africa, the Middle East, Korea and 
Cyprus. 


Southern Africa 


Racial injustice and the grudging 
retreat of colonial power have con- 
spired to make southern Africa an 
acid test of the world’s hope for 
peace and justice under the charter. 
A host of voices have been heard in 
this chamber warning that if we 
failed quickly to find solutions to the 
crises of Namibia and Rhodesia, that 
part of the globe could become a vi- 
cious battleground with conse- 
quences for every part of the world. 

I have just been to Africa at Pres- 
ident Ford’s request, to see what we 
could do to help the peoples of that 
continent achieve their aspirations to 
freedom and justice. 

An opportunity to pull back from 
the brink now exists. I believe that 
Africa has before it the prize for 
which it has struggled for so long— 
the opportunity for Africans to shape 
a future of peace, justice, racial 
harmony and progress. 

The United Nations since its incep- 
tion has been concerned with the issue 
of Namibia. For thirty years, that ter- 
ritory has been a test of this institu- 
tion’s ability to make its decisions ef- 
fective. 

In recent months, the United 
States has vigorously sought to help 
the parties concerned speed up the 
process toward Namibian independ- 
ence. The United States favors the 
following elements: the independ- 
ence of Namibia with a fixed, short, 
time limit; the calling of a constitu- 
tional conference at a neutral loca- 
tion under United Nations aegis; and 
the participation in that conference of 
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all authentic national forces including 
specifically SWAPO. Progress has 
been made in achieving all of these 
goals. We will exert our efforts to re- 
move the remaining obstacles and 
bring into being a conference which 
can then fashion, with good will and 
wisdom, a design for the new state of 
Namibia and its relationship with its 
neighbors. We pledge our continued 
solicitude for the independence of 
Namibia so that it may, in the end, be 
a proud achievement of this organiza- 
tion and a symbol of international 
cooperation. 

Less than a week ago the Rhode- 
sian authorities announced that they 
are prepared to meet with the 
nationalist leaders of Zimbabwe to 
form an interim government to bring 
about majority rule within two 
years. This is in itself an historical 
break from the past. The African 
Presidents, in calling for immediate 
negotiations, have shown that they 
are prepared to seize this opportunity 
for a settlement. And the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom, in ex- 
pressing its willingness to assemble 
a conference, has shown its high 
sense of responsibility and concern 
for the rapid and just independence 
of Rhodesia. 

Inevitably after a decade of strife, 
suspicions run deep. Many obstacles 
remain. Magnanimity is never easy, 
and less so after a generation of bit- 
terness and racial conflict. But let us 
not lose sight of what has been 
achieved: a commitment to majority 
rule within two years; a commitment 
to form immediately a transitional 
government with an African majority 
in the cabinet and an African prime 
minister; a readiness to follow this 
with a constitut’ »nal conference to 
define the legal framework of an in- 
dependent Zimbabwe. 

The United States, together with 
other countries, has made major ef- 
forts; and we will continue to do 
what we can to support the hopeful 
process that is now possible. But it 
is those in Africa who must shape 
the future. The people of Rhodesia, 
and the neighboring states, now face 
a supreme challenge. Their ability to 
work together, their capacity to 
unify will be tested in the months 
ahead as never before. 

There may be some countries who 


see a chance for advantage in fueling 
the flames of war and racial hatred. 
But they are not motivated by con- 
cern for the peoples of Africa, or for 
peace. And if they succeed they 
could doom opportunities that might 
never return. 

In South Africa itself, the pace of 
change accelerates. The system of 
apartheid, by whatever name, is a 
denial of our common humanity and 
a challenge to the conscience of 
mankind. Change is inevitable. The 
leaders of South Africa have shown 
wisdom in facilitating a peaceful 
solution in Rhodesia. The world 
community takes note of it, and 
urges the same wisdom—while there 
is still time—to bring racial justice 
to South Africa. 

As for the United States, we have 
become convinced that our values 
and our interests are best served by 
an Africa seeking its own destiny 
free of outside intervention. There- 
fore, we will back no faction whether 
in Rhodesia or elsewhere. We will not 
seek to impose solutions anywhere. 
The leadership and the future of an 
independent Zimbabwe, as for the rest 
of Africa, are for Africans to decide. 
The United States will abide by their 
decision. We call on all other non- 
African states to do likewise. 

The United States wants no spe- 
cial position or sphere of influence. 
We respect African unity. The 
rivalry and interference of non- 
African powers would make a mock- 
ery of Africa’s hard-won struggle 
for independence from foreign 
domination. It will inevitably be re- 
sisted. And it is a direct challenge to 
the most fundamental principles 
upon which the United Nations is 
founded. 

Every nation that has signed the 
Charter is pledged to allow the na- 
tions of Africa, whose peoples have 
suffered so much, to fulfill at long 
last their dreams of independence, 
peace, unity and human dignity in 
their own way and by their own de- 
cisions. 


The Middle East 


The United Nations, since its 
birth, has been involved in the 
chronic conflict in the Middle East. 
Each successive war has brought 
greater perils, an increased danger of 
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great power confrontation and more 
severe global economic dislocations. 

At the request of the parties, the 
United States has been actively en- 
gaged in the search for peace in the 
Middle East. Since the 1973 war, 
statesmanship on all sides has pro- 
duced unprecedented steps toward a 
resolution of this bitter conflict. 
There have been three agreements that 
lessen the danger of war; and mutual 
commitments have been made to 
pursue the negotiating process with 
urgency until a final peace is 
achieved. As a result, we are closer 
to the goal of peace than any time in 
a generation. 

The role of the United Nations has 
been crucial. The Geneva Confer- 
ence met in 1973 under its aegis, 
and the implementation of sub- 
sequent agreements has been 
negotiated in its working groups. 
Security Council resolutions form 
the only agreed framework for 
negotiations. The UN Emergency 
Force, Disengagement Observer 
Force, and Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization are even now helping 
maintain peace on the truce lines. I 
want to compliment the Secretary 
General and his colleagues in New 
York, Geneva, and on the ground in 
the Middle East, for their vigorous 
support of the peace process at criti- 
cal moments. 

The United States remains com- 
mitted to help the parties reach a set- 
tlement. The step-by-step negotia- 
tions of the past three years have 
now brought us to a point where 
comprehensive solutions seem possi- 
ble. The decision before us now is 
how the next phase of negotiations 
should be launched. 

The United States is prepared to 
participate in an early resumption of 
the work of the Geneva Conference. 
We think a preparatory conference 
might be useful for a discussion of 
the structure of future negotiations, 
but we are open to other sugges- 
tions. Whatever steps are taken must 
be carefully prepared so that once 
the process begins the nations con- 
cerned will advance steadily toward 
agreement. 

The groundwork that has been laid 
represents an historic opportunity. 
The United States will do all it can 
to assure that by the time this As- 
sembly meets next year it will be 
possible to report significant further 
progress toward a just and lasting 
peace in the Middle East. 

Since the General Assembly last 
met, overwhelming tragedy has be- 
fallen the people of Lebanon. The 
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United States strongly supports the 
sovereignty, unity and territorial in- 
tegrity of that troubled country. We 
oppose partition. We hope that 
Lebanese affairs will soon be re- 
turned to the hands of the people of 
Lebanon. All members of the United 
Nations, and all the conflicting parties 
in Lebanon, have an obligation to 
support the efforts of the new Presi- 
dent of Lebanon to restore peace and 
to turn energies to rebuilding the na- 
tion. And the agencies of the United 
Nations system can play an important 
role in the reconstruction effort. 


Korea 


The confrontation between North 
and South Korea remains a threat to 
international peace and stability. The 
vital interests of world powers inter- 
sect in Korea; conflict there inevita- 
bly threatens wider war. 

We and many other UN members 
welcome the fact that a contentious 
and sterile debate on Korea will be 
avoided this fall. Let this opportu- 
nity be used, then, to address the 
central problem of how the Korean 
people can determine their future 
and achieve their ultimate goal of 
peaceful reunification without a re- 
newal of armed conflict. 

Our own views on the problem of 
Korea are well known. We have 
called for a resumption of a serious 
dialogue between North and South 
Korea. We have urged wider negoti- 
ations to promote security and re- 
duce tensions. We are prepared to 
have the United Nations Command 
dissolved so long as the Armistice 
Agreement—which is the only exist- 
ing legal arrangement committing the 
parties to keep the peace—is either 
preserved or replaced by more dura- 
ble arrangements. We are willing to 
improve relations with North Korea, 
provided that its allies are ready to 
take similar steps toward the Repub- 
lic of Korea. We are ready to talk 
with North Korea about the Peninsu- 
la’s future, but we will not do so 
without the participation of the Re- 
public of Korea. 

Last fall the United States pro- 
posed a conference including all the 
parties most directly concerned— 
North and South Korea, the United 
States, and the People’s Republic of 
China—to discuss ways of adapting 
the Armistice Agreement to new 
conditions and replacing it with 
more permanent arrangements. On 
July 22, I stated our readiness to 
meet immediately with these parties 
to consider the appropriate venue for 
such a conference. I reaffirm that 


readiness here today. 

If such a conference proves im- 
practicable right now, the United 
States would support a phased ap- 
proach. Preliminary talks between 
North and South Korea, including 
discussions on the venue and scope 
of the conference, could start im- 
mediately. In this phase the United 
States and the People’s Republic of 
China could participate as observers 
or in an advisory role. If such dis- 
cussions yielded concrete results, the 
United States and China could join 
the talks formally. This, in turn, 
could set the stage for a wider con- 
ference in which other countries 
could associate themselves with ar- 
rangements that guarantee a durable 
peace on the Peninsula. 

We hope that North Korea and 
other concerned parties will respond 
affirmatively to this proposed proce- 
dure or offer a constructive alterna- 
tive suggestion. 


Cyprus 

The world community is deeply 
concerned over the continuing 
stalemate on the Cyprus problem. 

Domestic pressures, nationalistic 
objectives, and international rivalries 
have combined to block the parties 
from taking even the most elemen- 
tary steps toward a solution. On 
those few occasions when represen- 
tatives of the two Cypriot com- 
munities have come together, they 
have fallen into inconclusive pro- 
cedural disputes. The passage of 
time has served only to complicate 
domestic difficulties and to diminish 
the possibilities for constructive 
conciliation. The danger of conflict 
between Greece and Turkey has 
spread to other issues, as we have 
recently seen in the Aegean. 

All concerned need to focus on 
committing themselves to achieve 
the overriding objectives—assuring 
the well-being of the suffering Cyp- 
riot people, and peace in the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

A settlement must come from the 
Cypriot communities themselves. It 
is they who must decide how their 
island’s economy, society, and gov- 
ernment shall be reconstructed. It is 
they who must decide the ultimate 
relationship of the two communities 
and the territorial extent of each 
area. 

The United States is ready to as- 
sist in restoring momentum to the 
negotiating process. We believe that 
agreeing to a set of principles might 
help the parties to resume negotia- 

—continued on page 36. 
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President approves salary increases 


President Ford on September 29 
approved a pay increase for Federal 
employees averaging 4.83 percent. 

The increase went to some 
1,400,000 Federal white collar 
employees—including some 12,000 
in the Department and the Foreign 
Service—and some 2,000,000 mili- 
tary personnel. 

The increase was effective on the 
first applicable pay period on or after 
October 1 (October 10 in the Depart- 
ment, to appear in the checks of 
November 4). 

The increases ordered by the Presi- 
dent were based on the recommenda- 


tions of his Pay Agents—the Civil 
Service Commission and the Office of 
Management and Budget. 

The increases in the General 
Schedule (GS) and Foreign Service 
grades varied from a little more than 4 
percent in the lower grades to some 7 
percent in some of the higher grades 
with a ceiling of $39,600. 

Congress in a separate action 
excluded its own salaries from the pay 
increase as well as those of the 
Judiciary and top-level Executive 
Branch employees earning more than 
$39,600. Some adjustments will be 
made administratively in Ambassa- 


Department of State salary tables 
Rates effective October 10, 1976 


Category and 
grade or class 


FSO/R/RU 1 


39,600 
39,341 
30,674 
24,308 
19,601 
16,096 
13,478 
11,523 


” 


1 


30,674 
24,308 
19,601 
16,096 
14,402 
12,893 
11,547 
10,346 

9,273 

8,316 


SOON OWhWNM — 


= 
” 


1 


5,810 

6,572 

7,408 

8,316 

9,303 
10,370 
11,523 
12,763 
14,097 
15,524 
17,056 
20,442 
24,308 
28,725 
33,789 
39,600 
39,600 
39,600 


ODOOnNOunhwaNM — 


Step rates within grade level or class (dollars) 


dorial salaries, officials explained. 

In signing the Appropriations Bill 
for the Legislative Branch for FY 
1977, which limited the pay increase 
for top-level Federal employees, Pres- 
ident Ford said on October 1: 

‘**. . . 1am signing this bill because 
the Congress will have an opportunity 
to remedy the situation early next year 
when I present my recommendations 
after reviewing the proposals of the 
Quadrennial Commission on Execu- 
tive, Legislative, and Judiciary 
Salaries.”’ 

The President said he also signed 
the bill because Congress eliminated 
the one percent cost-of-living kicker 
from increases provided Federal annu- 
itants. See next page. 


8 10 


37,828 39 ,600 
29,978 31,598 
24,172 25,478 
19,855 20,929 
17,762 18,722 
15,903 16,763 
14,242 15,012 
12,761 13,451 
11,436 12,054 
10,255 10,809 


8 10 


7,168 7,556 

8,105 8,543 

9,137 9,631 
10,255 10,809 
11,473 12,093 
12,792 13,484 
14,211 14,979 
15,738 16,588 
17,387 18,327 
19,143 20,177 
21,039 22,177 
25,209 26,571 
29,978 31,598 
35,431 37,347 
39,600 39,600 
39,600 
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“Kicker’’ on annuity increases eliminated; 
future adjustments to occur every six months 


The ‘‘one-percent kicker’’ on the 
cost-of-living adjustment formulas of 
all Government civilian and military 
retirement systems has been elimi- 
nated. 

Congress passed legislation 
eliminating the kicker in late Sep- 
tember, and the President signed the 
bill on October 1. 

To compensate for the reduction, fu- 
ture cost-of-living adjustments will be 
made on a twice-a-year basis—on 
March 1 and September 1 of each 
year—rather than on previously ir- 
regular periods based on CPI ad- 
vances. 

Accordingly, the next increase 
under both the Civil Service and 
Foreign Service retirement systems 
will become effective March 1, 1977. 
A transition from the old cycle to the 
new under both the Civil Service and 
Foreign Service retirement systems 
will be provided on this first increase 
under the new system. 

For the Foreign Service, the March 
1, 1977, increase will equal the per- 
centage rise in the Consumer Price 
Index between May 1976, the last base 
month used to determine an increase 
under the Foreign Service system, and 
December 1976. For the Civil Service, 
the March 1977 increase will equal the 
percentage rise in the CPI between De- 
cember 1975, the last base month used 
to determine an increase under the 
Civil Service system, and December 


The September 1, 1977, increase 
under both systems will equal the per- 
centage rise in the CPI over the first six 
months of calendar 1977. The third 
increase under the new system will be- 
come effective March 1, 1978, and 
will equal the percentage rise in the 
CPI over the last six months of calen- 
dar 1977. The cycle will continue in 
that fashion. 

Rules governing eligibility for an 
increase continue unchanged under 
both systems. All those on the retired 
roll on the effective date of an increase 
(including those who separated from 
active duty the day before the effective 
date) will be eligible for each increase. 

The fall-back computation formula 
also continues under both systems. 
This formula was recently approved 
for the Foreign Service by P. L. 
94-350 and is described on page 10 of 
FAM Circular 716 dated July 27, 
1976, and in the August-September 
issue of the NEWSLETTER. This for- 
mula guarantees that an annuity to an 
employee who retires after the effec- 
tive date of an increase will at least 
equal the annuity that would have been 
payable had the employee retired im- 
mediately prior to that increase. 

If the Consumer Price Index con- 
tinues to rise during the remaining 
months of 1976 at the average rate that 
occurred over the last six months, the 
March 1, 1977, increase will equal 
4.0% for the Foreign Service and 5.8% 
for the Civil Service. The Foreign 
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Service increase will be lower than the 
Civil Service increase because the last 
Foreign Service increase occurred 
more recently (August) than the last 
Civil Service increase (March). Sub- 
sequent increases will be identical 
under both systems. 


Historical volume issued 

The Department recently issued 
Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1948, Volume I, General: 
United Nations, Part 2. Nine other 
volumes, including two half volumes, 
have already been published in this 
series for 1948. 

This 509-page, half-volume con- 
tains previously unpublished and gen- 
erally highly classified documentation 
on national security policy and the 
foreign policy aspects of the atomic 
energy program, as well as the basic 
lines of foreign economic policy. 

Part 1 of the volume was published 
in June 1975. It contains documenta- 
tion on U.S. policies with regard to 
the United Nations. 

The half-volume now released was 
prepared by the Historical Office, 
Bureau of Public Affairs. Copies of 
Volume |, Part 2, for 1948 (Depart- 
ment of State Publication 8849) may 
be obtained for $8.50 (domestic pre- 
paid) at the U.S. Government Printing 
Office Bookstore, Room 2817, State 
Department. Checks or money orders 
should be made out to the Superinten- 
dent of Documents. 


Give to the Combined Federal Cam- 
paign through payroll deductions. 
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SENIOR SEMINAR—Members of the 19th Session of the Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy pose for a group photo with Director General 
Carol C. Laise and FS! Director George S. Springsteen on opening day. seated, left to right, are: First row, Colonel Arion N. Pattakos, 
Wallace W. Littell, Hans Holzapfel, Mr. Springsteen, Ambassador Laise, Ambassador Christopher Van Hollen, Coordinator, Senior Semi- 
nar; George B. Roberts, John A. Bushnell. Second row—Edward T. Pinch, Roy T. Haverkamp, Thomas J. Barnes, Gordon W. Evans, 
Captain Ronald C. Kucera, George Rublee, John J. Vogel. Standing, left to right: Milton Kovner, Deputy Coordinator; Mary Ellen French, 
Special Assistant; John F. Gilhooly, Arva C. Floyd, James A. Placke, Paul L. Flint, James R. Blaker, J. Donald Blevins, James K. Bishop, 
Robert E. Fritts, Dudley G. Williams, Lt. Col. Leo W. Smith, Il; Richard K. Fox, Jr., John T. Doherty, Col. Daniel Z. Boyd, Edward Gottfried. 
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BOARDS—Director General of the Foreign Service Carol C. Laise and Deputy Secretary Charlies W. Robinson, seventh and eighth from 
left in front row, pose with the 1976 Selection Boards at a convening ceremony on September 8. 


Director General greets 1976 Selection Boards 


At a ceremony in the Benjamin 
Franklin Room on September 8 , ten of 
the 1976 Selection Boards were for- 
mally convened. The remaining 
boards were scheduled to convene in 
October and November. (See 
NEWSLETTER, August-September 
1976.) 

Director General of the Foreign 
Service Carol C. Laise addressed the 
group with the following remarks: 


In convening the 1975 Selection 
Boards, Deputy Under Secretary Eag- 
leburger spoke in some detail of Sec- 
retary Kissinger’s commitment to 
leave the management and personnel 
system of the Foreign Service and the 
Department of State in better shape 
than he had found it. In particular he 
promised that the year 1976 would see 
new departures in the areas of re- 
cruitment, training, and selection. 
These were to enhance our capacity to 
respond to the serious challenges 
which the last quarter of this century 
will surely bring. 

We have made much progress in 
these areas in the past year, progress 
_ which affects all elements of our Serv- 
ice. But more importantly, we have 
charted the course for long-range re- 
forms. Our endeavor has begun from 
the premise that we cannot institute 
lasting reforms in a few months or a 
year, or even in the normal tenure of a 
single Secretary of State. A genuine 
revitalization of our Service requires 
that we set clear goals from the outset, 
but also that we preserve a flexible 
approach to their attainment over a 
realistic time span. 

We are now well along in addres- 
sing needed adjustments in the basic 
structure of the Service. These 
changes will permit diverse responses 
to diverse institutional needs, while 
preserving a rational relationship be- 
tween all components of our Service. 
Our Service is made up of several 
basic elements, each of which is in- 
dispensable to the strength and stabil- 
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ity of the entire structure. In this re- 
gard I wish to emphasize how heavily 
we depend upon our specialists and 
our secretaries, whose contributions 
are truly vital in the success or failure 
of our overall mission. 


Reforms affecting the FSO Corps 
are even further advanced. On the 
same day that management and AFSA 
reached agreement on the precepts 
that will govern your labors this year, 
they signed a more general accord 
which plots our intended path from 
this year forward regarding FSO 
career development and advance- 
ment. 


This ‘‘Umbrella Agreement,’’ as it 
is termed, calls for the institution of 
two rigorous career thresholds, and 
for a more rational and predictable 
pattern of advancement between 
them. Under the new program, a suc- 
cessful Foreign Service examinee will 
serve a several-year trial period as a 
‘‘Career Candidate.’’ During this 
time we will assess the candidate’s 
potential to serve well over a normal 
career span, reaching up to Class 3. 
Those who satisfy this test will be 


commissioned by the President as 
Foreign Service officers. They will 
thenceforth enjoy the liberal time-in- 
class provisions which we already ac- 
cord to FSO’s in the middle grades. 
Once across this initial threshold, 
good performers in all functions will 
win advancement up to Class 3 with 
relative predictability. The most out- 
standing officers will move up much 
more quickly. 

Promotion into Class 2 will involve 
another threshold process. While 
promotions will continue to be deter- 
mined on the basis of Selection Board 
review, the Selection Board determi- 
nations will be assisted by a more dis- 
cerning evaluation process at this sec- 
ond threshold. The purpose will be to 
identify the specific talents needed for 
effective service in our top-level jobs, 
be they in Washington or abroad. 
Thus senior selection will not be sim- 
ply a reward for competent service in 
the middle ranks. It follows that our 
debt to those able officers whose 
career will end below Class 2 must be 
paid through a dignified and honora- 
ble retirement, which carries no 

—continued 


Status of Senior Selection Boards 


On October 6 the Department is- 
sued the following notice on the status 
of this year’s Senior Selection 
Boards: 

The Department and the American 
Foreign Service Association have not 
yet reached accord on the Special Di- 
rectives for Boards I, II and III. 
AFSA has appealed the single issue in 
dispute to the Disputes Panel of the 
Board of the Foreign Service for its 
adjudication in accordance with pro- 
cedures prescribed by the Board under 
Executive Order 11636. 

The Department deeply regrets that 
it is necessary to postpone the conven- 
ing of Board III, scheduled for Oc- 
tober 12, pending the availability of 
completed Precepts for its use. The 


extent of delay cannot now be ascer- 
tained. However, the Board of the 
Foreign Service has been requested to 
give the greatest possible priority to 
the resolution of the dispute. When 
definitive Precepts have been estab- 
lished, Management will convene 
Board III to sit within the earliest time 
frame which then appears feasible. If 
the delay compels any change in the 
composition of the Board from that 
previously announced, the Service 
will be informed of the altered mem- 
bership when the convening date is 
set. 

A decision regarding the possible 
postponement of Boards I and II, now 
scheduled for October 26, will be 
made shortly. 
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stigma and fully reflects appreciation 
due for a job well done. 

These far-reaching improvements 
cannot be achieved at once, or at 
equal speed at all levels. The Career 
Candidate Program will require legis- 
lation which we hope to obtain this 
winter. The program should be 
launched next spring or early sum- 
mer. In the meantime this year’s 
Junior Precepts commence a transi- 
tion toward procedures we plan to 
utilize once the Career Candidate 
Program has been launched. At the 
senior levels, also, we have signifi- 
cantly strengthened this year’s pre- 
cepts. We recognize, however, that 
the degree of specificity we eventu- 
ally want can only come from an in- 
depth study to identify the qualities 
and skills needed in senior officers. 
Such a study will commence this 
month. It will, with the help of our 
colleagues and expertise as needed 
from outside the Department syn- 
thesize, through proven research 
methods, the great body of knowledge 
we in the Service have about our- 
selves. The results of that study will 
enable us to focus our future precepts 
and our evaluation methods upon the 
essential qualities needed for different 
types and levels of Foreign Service 
work. 


In the middle grades we have been 
able to move ahead with greater 
speed. Those of you who will review 
Foreign Service officers of Classes 4 
and 5 will apply for the first time our 
new ‘‘zone-merit’’ intermediate grade 
promotion system. Zone merit has 
been designed to provide equitable 
and uniform upward opportunities for 
experienced officers in all functional 
categories, and at the same time to 
preserve an avenue of rapid advance- 
ment for the truly outstanding. 
Zone merit will be applied this year 
only to the FSO Corps. Together with 
AFSA we will be considering the de- 
sirability and the modalities of ex- 
tending the concept to other pay plans 
in the future. 

But regardless of which classes and 
components of the Service each will 
review, the weight of your responsi- 
bility and the importance of your un- 
dertaking is the same. Our Service is 
being challenged as never before—by 
a world undergoing some of the most 
profound changes of this century. Our 
globe is becoming more, rather than 
less, interdependent. Diplomatic is- 
sues are taking novel courses—into 
fields such as energy, food and popu- 
lation. 

Our nation, too, is undergoing 
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changes. The American people will 
no longer tolerate the subtle—and 
sometimes not so _ subtle— 
disadvantages which women and 
minorities have traditionally suffered. 
Our Service must be broadly represen- 
tative of the country as a whole. Just 
as the Department gives highest im- 
portance to its program of equal 
employment, so must we be com- 
mitted to equal opportunity in promo- 
tion. All FSOs, FSRs, FSRUs, and 
FSSOs must be considered strictly on 
their merits, and not on the method by 


which they entered the Foreign Serv- 
ice. 

And so I entrust to you the awe- 
some responsibility to select from the 
many who are qualified that smaller 
number who presently are best pre- 
pared to move upward in our Service. 
No other profession selects its lead- 
ership with the care and diligence 
which I know you bring to this task. It 
is well that this is so. Decisions you 
will make in the coming weeks could 
have profound effect upon our na- 
tional interests in the years ahead. 


Intermediate boards apply zone-merit system 


The Selection Boards now review- 
ing FSO-4 and FSO-S5 officers are ap- 
plying for the first time the new 
‘*zone-merit’’ intermediate grade 
promotion system. 

This system has been designed to 
assure an equitable and relatively pre- 
dictable pattern of career advance- 
ment between the two thresholds for 
all functional categories, while pre- 
serving an avenue for rapid advance- 
ment of the outstanding. 

The new system has also been 
structured to ensure that the Depart- 
ment continues to meet identified 
functional needs at the next higher 
level. 

Under zone merit, each class is 
divided into two ‘‘zones’’ of competi- 
tion according to the time each officer 
has spent in class. The great prepon- 
derance of available promotions 
(normally 80 percent) will be awarded 
by relative merit to officers whose ex- 
perience in present class places them 
in the “‘primary’’ zone (5 years at 
O-4, 3 years at O-5, as of the conven- 
ing of the boards). 

The remaining promotions may be 
awarded by the board to eligible offi- 
cers who are still in the ‘‘secondary”’ 
zone (i.e.—who have less than the 
above-cited years-in-class) upon a 
finding they they are sufficiently 
**outstanding’’ as to merit immediate 
advancement despite relative inex- 
perience in their present class. 

Within each zone officers will 
compete by function; there will be no 
interfunctional competition. How- 
ever, the boards are instructed by 
their precepts to give appropriate 
weight to the versatility displayed by 
officers who have accepted broaden- 
ing assignments outside their area of 
functional expertise. 

The promotional opportunities al- 
lotted to the primary zone are appor- 
tioned among the four cones in pro- 
portion to the number of eligible offi- 


cers of each functional cone within 
the zone, thus creating an equivalent 
percentage of opportunity for all pri- 
mary zone officers. Ideally, sec- 
ondary zone opportunities will be 
similarly distributed, but in practice 
the Department’s needs at the next 
higher level often may require an ad- 
justed distribution of secondary zone 
opportunities among functional 
groups. 

As a general rule, 80 percent of 
total promotions will be reserved for 
the primary zone, leaving the remain- 
ing 20 percent available for secondary 
zone distribution. In some years at 
some classes, however, it may be 
necessary to allocate more than 20 
percent of available promotions for 
possible secondary zone distribution 
if needs in a particular cone are very 
high. 

Selection Boards using the zone- 
merit system will be apprised of the 
specific number of promotions avail- 
able for each cone and zone—a break 
from traditional procedures under 
which boards prepared their rank- 
order lists without such knowledge. A 
board may at its option shift sec- 
ondary promotional opportunities to 
the same cone of the primary zone, if 
it determines that primary zone offi- 
cers not reached for promotion are in 
fact more deserving than anyone of 
the same cone in the secondary zone. 
However, a board may not reallocate 
primary opportunities to the sec- 
ondary zone and may not shift oppor- 
tunities from one cone to another. 

The total promotions available an- 
nually for each class reflect projected 
officer needs at the next higher class. 
This calculation is entirely independ- 
ent of the method of promotion com- 
petition used. 

Management and AFSA have 
agreed to apply zone merit at the O-6 
level as soon as progress toward an 
accelerated career threshold permits. 
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The Secretary’s remarks on the death of Chairman Mao 


Following the death of Mao Tse- 
tung , Secretary K issinger met with the 
press on September 9 to express his 
Sympathy to the people and Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of 
China and to answer questions. A 
transcript follows: 


I extend my Sympathy to the people 
and the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China on the occasion of 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung’s death. 

Chairman Mao was an historic fig- 
ure who changed the course of events 
in the world. He had a tremendous 
impact on the present and on the fu- 
ture of his country. 

In the last years of his life, we 
worked closely with him on the im- 
provement of relations between our 
two countries. His personal interest in 
that process was a vital factor in the 
Sino-American rapprochement which 
began in 1972. 

We have since that time created a 
durable relationship based on mutual 
understanding and a perception of 
common interests, and we, for our 
part, will continue to cement our ties 
with the People’s Republic of China 
in accordance with the Shanghai 
Communique. 

This is the formal Statement, and | 
will be glad to take a few questions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to what extent do 


you think the opening between Wash- 
ington and Peking 


was the result of 








Mao's Philosophy and work? 
SECRETARY KISSINGER: I believe 
that during his lifetime all the major 
decisions in China were either made 
by him or followed guidelines laid 
down by him. In the case of the open- 
ing of relations between the People’s 
Republic and the United States, it is 
clear that that relationship bore his 
Personal stamp, and on many occa- 
sions in my conversations with Prime 
Minister Chou En-lai, he would inter- 
rupt the meeting to Say that he would 
have to consult with Chairman Mao in 
order to get further instructions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on the basis of 
what you know about Chinese leaders 
now, Can you say with any confidence 
that China will continue to follow a 
Policy of open door toward the United 
States? 

A. When any historic figure disap- 
pears, it is extremely difficult to pre- 
dict everything that his successors 
will do. The basis of the relationship 
between China and the United States 
is mutual interest. | believe that these 
mutual interests are to some extent in- 
dependent of Personalities, and that 
therefore the main lines of the policies 
are likely to be continued. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, are you at all per- 
sonally regretful that the United 
States was not able to make more 
Progress on the Taiwan issue while 
Chairman Mao was alive? 








A. The specific issues that are in- 
volved in the process of normalization 
of relations with the People’s Repub- 
lic of China cannot be tied to the 
lifetime of Personalities. I had the oc- 
casion five times for extended conver- 
sations with Chairman Mao, and I be- 
lieve he was a man of very great vis- 
ion, but the relationship between our 
two countries cannot be given a time- 
table that is geared to individuals. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you have any 
expectation of visiting China between 
now and January 20th, and has the 
death of Mao in any way affected 
those expectations? 

A. I have no €xpectation of visiting 
the People’s Republic before the elec- 
tion. What travels | may undertake 
after the election could be affected by 
the outcome. (Laughter. ] 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what do you think 
of the Prospects that China might 
move now to remove the straining re- 
lations with the Soviet Union, since 
Mao was considered to be Personally 
hostile to the Russians? 

A. I believe that the basic line of 
the Chinese Policy towards the Soviet 
Union has been determined by the 
fundamental interests of China and 
not by the personal preferences of an 
individual. It is, therefore, likely that 
the main lines of Chinese foreign pol- 
icy will be continued, though there 
could be modifications of tactics. 


Q. Mr. Secretary. you've met with 
Mao, as you Said, several times. 
Could you give us some flavor of those 
conversations—what kind of things 
you talked about, how he looked upon 
history, or something more than just 
the fact that you met with him? 

A. Well, Mao was an enormously 
forceful Personality—a man who 
tended to be the center of the room 
simply by the enormous willpower 
that he reflected. He Preferred to con- 
duct his conversations in the form of a 
dialogue in which he made brief, 
epigrammatic, rather pithy comments 
and invited the other Party’s reaction 
to his comments. 

I found that nothing he said, even 
though it seemed totally unplanned, 
was ever without Purpose; and, there- 
fore, these conversations tended to be 
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rather complex and extremely il- 
luminating. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, if the President 
were to telephone Peking and say, ‘‘I 
want to talk to the leader,’’ who'd 
talk to him? 

A. I think he would talk to the 
Prime Minister. 


Q. Do you think he’s the man who's in 
control there now? 

A. He is the man who is in charge 
of the government, and he would cer- 
tainly be the interlocutor for the Pres- 
ident. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, recently there have 
been reports of internal strife in 
China. Do you think Mao’ s death will 
intensify this? 

A. Well, there have been reports of 
various factions, but these reports 
occur repeatedly. The United States 
deals with the government in Peking, 
and the internal affairs of China are 
matters for the Chinese and not for us. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you think that 
normalization of relations will be 
easier or more difficult for yourself or 
your successor after Mao’s death? 
A. I believe, from our side, as I 
pointed out in my statement, normali- 
zation will continue; and I’m sure that 
from the Chinese side the basic lines 
of the policy, as we have known 
them, will continue to be pursued. 


Q. Well, that doesn’t really answer 
the question though. Some people on 
the Chinese political scene seem to be 
a bit more antagonistic or hostile to- 
ward the United States. Now, if 
Mao's death gives them more power 
in the future, will this make it more 
difficult to settle Taiwan with them? 

A. Well, obviously, if people who 
are more hostile to the United States 
should take power in China, this 
might complicate our relationship. 
We have seen, as of now, no evidence 
of it; but, of course, it is very early to 
tell. 

I do not believe that Chinese policy 
is basically influenced by the personal 
likes and dislikes of Chinese leaders 
but by their assessment of what is in 
the long-term interest of China. 

We have to remember that when a 
towering figure disappears from the 
scene not even his successors can 
know exactly what the shape of events 
will be, and it is premature to specu- 
late as to what the future evolution 
should be. 


Q. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
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Ambassador Stone, Dr. Rometsch, and Dr. Hail 
U.S. presents germanium detectors to IAEA 


Portable instruments and equipment 
are playing an increasing role in the 
application of nuclear safeguards in a 
manner that minimizes intrusion. In 
the photo above, the U.S. Resident 
Representative to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), Am- 
bassador Galen L. Stone is presenting 
the first of these instruments, two in- 
trinsic germanium detectors worth 
$23,000, to the Acting Director Gen- 
eral, Dr. John A. Hall, and the Inspec- 
tor General, Dr. Rudolf Rometsch. 

The IAEA, with headquarters in 
Vienna, was established under the au- 
spices of the United Nations in 1957. It 
is the outgrowth of the Atoms-for- 
Peace proposal made by President 
Eisenhower in 1953, when he called 
for ‘‘international control of atomic 
energy to promote its use for peaceful 
purposes only ... under adequate 
safeguards, including a practical sys- 
tem of inspection under the United Na- 
tions.”” 

The IAEA is a self-governing or- 
ganization but has direct reporting 
links with the U.N. General Assembly 
and Security Council, as well as 
cooperative arrangements with sister 
agencies of the United Nations con- 
cerned with radiological aspects of 
world health, food and agriculture, 
and theoretical physics. The staff 
numbers about 1,200, including scien- 


tists and technicians who devise and 
implement safeguards techniques and 
inspections. 

The IAEA is financed by its 109 
member nations. The U.S. contribu- 
tion for this year is $9.545 million, 
approximately 27.8 percent of the 
total budget. In addition to this 
amount, $4.5 million are given in 
voluntary contributions. 

In approving an increase in the U.S. 
voluntary contributions for 1975, the 
Congress directed that a portion be 
used to strengthen IAEA safeguards. 
A total of $200,000 was set aside for 
this purpose in 1975, of which half was 
for specialized equipment and half for 
training, special studies and the provi- 
sion of cost-free experts. 

The 1975 allocation of $200,000 is 
in addition to various types of support- 
ing assistance given to the IAEA 
safeguards program over the years by 
the U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency (ACDA) and the U.S. 
Energy Research and Development 
Administration (ERDA). 

In his message to the Congress on 
energy needs, in February 1976, Pres- 
ident Ford called for a special contri- 
bution of up to $5 million in the next 
five years to strengthen the safeguards 
program of the IAEA. The Congress 
has been cooperative in translating this 
request into authorization of funds. 
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Business and government face the future 


On September 16, while Secretary 
Kissinger was traveling in Africa, 
Deputy Secretary Charles W. Robin- 
son spoke in his stead before the Con- 
ference Board in New York City. His 
remarks—on the role of business in the 
international arena-follow: 


Secretary Kissinger regretted very 
much that he could not be here today. 
He had counted on this occasion for 
two important reasons. First, he has 
taken great interest in the role of busi- 
ness in the international arena. He 
fully recognizes its critical importance 
in relations among the industrial 
democracies, between them and the 
developing world, and in East-West 
relations as well. Second, the Secre- 
tary is well aware of the significance of 
the Conference Board, which repre- 
sents the highest echelons of Ameri- 
ca’s private sector—and which con- 
stantly has demonstrated the will and 
the capacity to contribute ideas and 
new approaches to the most pressing 
problems of our society. 

My remarks today will of course re- 
flect the Secretary’s views. 

My remarks today will reflect not 
only the official view, but also my own 
particular dual perspective, developed 
from my recent experience in govern- 
ment following my earlier career as a 
businessman. This experience has 
strengthened my long-held conviction 
that government and business execu- 
tives have many interests in common. 

First, we both are confronted by a 
series of short-term crises which must 
be managed decisively without benefit 
of all the relevant information. If we 
wait until all the facts are marshalled, 
we are generally too late. This calls for 
judgment and a large quotient of cour- 
age. Furthermore, although anyone 
who is making no mistakes very likely 
is making no contribution, we must be 
right most of the time. You in business 
face an annual audit—with perform- 
ance measured in profit and other fi- 
nancial terms. 

We in government also have to face 
an audit—every morning when the 
editorial pages go to press—in addi- 
tion to the quadrennial variety—the 
national elections. 

Second, although we both deal with 


which we are sensitive to the dynamics 
of our respective worlds and move in- 
telligently in anticipation of future con- 
ditions. The prophet Isaiah said, ‘*With- 
out vision the people perish.’’ How- 
ever, both business and government 
face a world in which change is taking 
place at such a speed that long-range 
vision is blurred. Yet, we know that 
basing our long-range policies on 
nothing more than current conditions 
will doom our ventures to failure at the 
outset. 

Third, our increasing interdepend- 
ence, coupled with increasing do- 
mestic demands on government, is 
forcing a growing government in- 
volvement in international economic 
affairs. Today, even in the case of the 
United States, where the private sector 
plays the lead role in international 
economic activities, the government is 
forced to take a close look at interna- 
tional trade and investment, assurance 
of supply of critical materials, and the 
global implications of domestic 
economic policies. This poses for gov- 
ernment and business community alike 
the challenge of creating a new 
cooperative relationship. 

We are pleased that this conference 
is addressing this critical challenge, 
and we will be greatly interested in 
your conclusions. Thus we share 
interests—and we both must look at 
history to insure sound decisions. 


Historical trends 

The foundations for the political 
situation we are facing were laid dur- 
ing the three decades following World 
War II. To understand the forces now 
at work on our global society we must 
first focus on the basic changes during 
this period, which are now emerging 
with increasing clarity. 

The United States is no longer able 
to dominate world events as in the 
1950’s and 60’s. We can and must con- 
tinue to play the lead role in resolving 
global problems, but this requires a 
more subtle and an increasingly mul- 
tilateral approach. For example, there 
is no way the United States could solve 
the energy crisis alone, without 
cooperating with the other indus- 
trialized oil importers and the principal 
exporters. Yet at the same time no so- 
lution to this problem could possibly 
come about without the active lead- 
ership and participation of the United 
States. 

® We have moved from a bipolar to 
a multipolar world—at least in 
economic matters—with shifting in- 
ternational groupings related to spe- 
cific issues. Institutions tailored to old 
requirements must be adjusted to the 
new ones. 

= Because the U.S. cannot go it 
alone, we need new structures of mul- 
tilateral relations. Older economic 
institutions—established by and sub- 


luncheon hosted by Deputy Secretary Charles W. Robinson in the Benjamin Franklin Room 
on September 24. During his Bicentennial visit to the United States, President Tolbert was 
tendered a state dinner at the White House and addressed a joint session of Congress. 


day-to-day crises, our ultimate success 
or failure will depend on the extent to 
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stantially for the developed nations— 
the World Bank, IMF, GATT, and 
others—must find ways of serving 
global interests involving responsible 
participation by the newly rich oil ex- 
porters, the less developed countries, 
and ultimately the communist coun- 
tries. 

® Attitudes on foreign assistance 
have changed. In the past we tended to 
justify aid in anti-communist terms. 
The decline of bipolarity in the world 
has also led to a decline in real terms in 
U.S. foreign aid. We must develop a 
new national consensus on foreign as- 
sistance which reflects both our moral 
obligation and our self-interest in the 
improvement of economic opportunity 
and buying power throughout the 
world. It is in both our short and long- 
run interests to assure accelerated de- 
velopment in the less developed coun- 
tries. Otherwise we will pay the higher 
costs of instability, confrontation and 
dangerous political upheaval. 


® During the 30 years since the 
founding of the United Nations, its 
membership has nearly tripled, from 
51 to 144. Many of these new nations 
are on the margins of economic viabil- 
ity, yet they are deeply nationalistic. 
Meanwhile, the continued expansion 
of world industrialization and trade, 
and the need for foreign investment 
and assistance for the less developed 
nations, have created a stubborn real- 
ity of international economic interde- 
pendence which runs counter to the 
spirit of absolute political and 
economic independence. Opening the 
doors to full participation by the de- 
veloping world in a new international 
economic order will be a task ahead for 
the industrialized democracies over 
the next decade. 


Challenges to government 
and business 

As a result of these developments, 
both American business and govern- 
ment face important challenges. De- 
veloping the dialogue with the pre- 
viously neglected sectors of the 
world’s economic community can be 
accomplished through closer 
government-business partnership and 
also through business and government 
acting singly, but in mutually suppor- 
tive roles. 

In the time available to me, I will not 
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attempt an exhaustive listing of chal- 
lenges and responses, but will high- 
light a few. I like to stress the word 
**challenge’’ or ‘‘opportunity,’’ a 
positive approach which derives from 
my Own experience in business. 

I would like to cite five important 
areas of challenge in the global 
economy which will have a critical 
bearing on future business and gov- 
ernmental behavior and policies. 

—Economic cooperation among the 
industrial countries, for this is a key to 
global economic welfare and prosper- 
ity. 

—North-South economic relations, 
for here the politics of numbers, the 
growth of material interdependence, 
and the demands of fair play will press 
for changes in the global economy. 

—East-West economic policy, for it 
is time to take a fresh look at this entire 
area which fuses busineSs, politics and 
security. 

—Energy, for this is not only a criti- 
cal long-term economic challenge 
rooted in our past patterns of behavior, 
but its connection to the nuclear prolif- 
eration issue makes it a pivotal prob- 
lem for world peace. 

—Managing the wealth of the 
oceans, which tests the world commu- 
nity’s ability to agree on rules and pro- 
cedures for tapping the vast resources 
which are a common global heritage. 


Policy collaboration among 
the industrialized countries 

First, let me discuss the common 
challenge which the industrial democ- 
racies face in managing our 
economies. 

An unprecedented expansion of 
trade and investment; pressure on re- 
sources; the twentieth century revolu- 
tion in technology, transportation and 
communication; and the imperative of 
improving the environment and the 
quality of life—together have created 
conditions in which no one country can 
satisfy its domestic requirements in 
isolation. There is no alternative to 
closer cooperation among the indus- 
trial democracies—to control infla- 
tion; to maintain smoothly functioning 
economic arrangements among the 
countries in which the overwhelming 
amount of global activity takes place; 
and to develop further the ties that bind 
us to the countries of the world that 


share our most fundamental moral 
values. 


In fact, during the past few years 
collaboration with Western Europe, 
Canada and Japan has become the bed- 
rock of our foreign economic policy. 
Our relationship has become one of 
greater equality and sharing of initia- 
tive and responsibility. We have 
worked closely together on the man- 
agement of national economic 
policies, including the process of re- 
covery, as illustrated by the Rambouil- 
let and Puerto Rico Summits, as well 
as by the reinvigoration of other coor- 
dinating mechanisms like the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development in Paris. We have col- 
laborated to avert protectionist ten- 
dencies in trade and consulted closely 
on the issues of energy and raw mate- 
rials. We have also worked to 
strengthen the trade and monetary sys- 
tems and to develop balanced 


guidelines for private international 
investment—in order to devise an ef- 
fective framework for the operation of 


private enterprise. And we have made 
considerable progress in developing a 
long range strategy for the West to 
meet the challenge of the energy crisis. 

The leaders of the Western 
nations—President Ford and his 
counterparts—demonstrated determi- 
nation and wisdom in preserving an 
open world market and avoiding panic 
reaction in dealing with global reces- 
sion. They led us through the worst 
recession of the post-World War Il era 
with a minimum of recrimination and 
with a maximum of cooperation. To- 
day, economic cooperation among the 
industrialized democracies probably is 
the closest in at least a decade. 

For the future we face two key chal- 
lenges with regard to economic rela- 
tions with Canada, Western Europe 
and Japan. First, we must continue, 
expand and improve the policy collab- 
oration which has begun. And second, 
we must cooperate to extend the bene- 
fits and vitality of our economies to 
other parts of the world. For the ar- 
rangements which are fashioned 
among the industrial democracies 
must be seen as only a first step in a 
more extensive structure of global 
cooperation which includes the de- 
veloping countries and must also take 

—continued 
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BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT—cont. 


account of the centrally planned 
economies of the East. 


North-South economic relations 

A second major challenge we face is 
our relations with the developing 
countries. After our industrial 
partners, it is the Third World where 
our economic interests are most al 
stake. It is this region from which we 
will be importing a substantial and in- 
creasing portion of our raw materials 
in the future, and which holds the po- 
tential for future growth in export 
markets. Efforts to improve the func- 
tioning of the global economic system 
cannot be successful without respon- 
sible cooperation from key developing 
countries. Nor can a stable, prosper- 
ous international community be con- 
structed and sustained unless all its 
principal participants feel that they 
have a stake in cooperating and believe 
that their views are heeded. 

Be it resource development, 
technology transfer, the activities of 
multilateral corporations, or commod- 
ity trade, the need now and in the fu- 
ture will be for the development of 
policies which are responsive to the 
economic imperatives of interdepend- 
ence but which also recognize the di- 
versity among countries and allow 
government sufficient flexibility to 
exercise their legitimate national pre- 
rogatives. 

Political leaders in the developing 
world are calling for a new economic 
order. They want greater benefits from 
the international economic system, 
and a greater voice in the management 
of the global economy. We believe 
that it is imperative that the United 
States and other industrial democ- 
racies respond with measures that con- 
tribute to development and to the 
evolution of a more orderly and pro- 
gressive world economy. We are, 
therefore, proposing pragmatic solu- 
tions to concrete problems in trade, 
financial, resource and technology is- 
sues. A good example is Secretary 
Kissinger’s recent proposal for an In- 
ternational Resource Bank to restore 
the flow of private capital and technol- 
ogy to Third World resource projects. 
This pragmatic initiative is responsive 
to the deteriorating climate for private 
investment in resource development in 
the Third World, and designed to 
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benefit both industrial and developing 
nations. We need more ideas like this 
one. And in their creation and their 
execution we need your advice and 
your participation. 

Another area where your active par- 
ticipation is essential is in the formula- 
tion of our responses to the demand of 
the developing countries for greater 
and more liberal access to Western in- 
dustrial technology. We are calling an 
initial meeting on November 11 of 
business executives and representa- 
tives of other non-governmental 
groups to discuss the issues we face in 
a series of forthcoming UN confer- 
ences on science, technology and de- 
velopment. Your advice at this early 
stage will contribute to more construc- 
tive and practical U.S. positions. 

Our objective is to create conditions 
for global growth from which all coun- 
tries benefit. We are firmly convinced 
that forms of private investment and 
technology transfer which are adapted 
to the changing international environ- 
ment are the most efficient mechanism 
for achieving this. 


East-West economic policy 


We must also devote renewed atten- 
tion to our relations with the centrally 
planned economies of Eastern Europe, 
where we face special difficulties. Yet 
this element in the global economy 
cannot be ignored. The past effect of 
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Soviet purchases on the world grain 
market is a good illustration, but other 
examples such as energy develop- 
ment, rising Eastern debt to Western 
commercial banks, and the growing 
role of state-controlled shipping, 
demonstrate the increasing economic 
relationship between East and West. 
The future course of this relation- 
ship will require the attention of both 
the public and private sectors. We 
must consider how economic relations 
can be organized so as to provide ap- 
propriate benefits to all parties; how 
East-West cooperation can be applied 
to the pressing international economic 
issues of our time, such as food secu- 
rity and adequate resource devyelop- 
ment; and how relations with the cen- 
trally planned economies can make a 
positive contribution to the stable 
political environment we all seek. 


Energy 

The details of the energy crisis need 
no elaboration. The oil embargo, es- 
calating oil prices and the growing 
percentage of U.S. energy consump- 
tion which is imported are well-known 
to everyone here. To respond to these 
challenges we are moving in four 
areas: 

—We are pursuing domestic meas- 
ures to reduce our vulnerability to in- 
ternational pricing and supply deci- 
sions by gradually lifting price con- 


Organization, which was held in Geneva June 2-23, 
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trols, directing more research into al- 
ternative energy sources, and building 
a national oil stockpile. 

—We are cooperating with other in- 
dustrialized oil-consuming nations to 
reduce our collective vulnerability to 
manipulation of oil supplies and 
prices. 

—We are cooperating with the 
non-oil developing countries. We have 
proposed the establishment of an In- 
ternational Energy Institute to provide 
assistance and cooperation in technol- 
ogy and research to help these coun- 
tries develop appropriate alternative 
energy sources. 

—And we are trying to cooperate 
with the oil-exporting nations to en- 
courage responsible international ac- 
tion on supply and prices. We are 
doing this in various multilateral 
forums and bilaterally, including 
cooperation with the business commu- 
nity in the context of joint commis- 
sions. But the magnitude of the chal- 
lenge demands that we all do more in 
all of these areas. Largely because of 
Congressional inaction or opposition, 
our domestic energy policy is not yet 
adequate to our need to reduce our vul- 
nerability to foreign oil supply pres- 
sures. Moreover, we must devote in- 
creasing attention to the longer-term 
picture and our transition to the post- 
oil age. The complexities of this transi- 
tion are already apparent, for the im- 
perative of providing for future energy 
needs has stimulated a drive by de- 
veloping nations to acquire nuclear 
power plants with all its implications 
for the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. 


Law of the Sea 


The Law of the Sea negotiations are 
among the most complex and difficult 
of our age. The delegations now meet- 
ing in New York are seeking to estab- 
lish a viable legal regime for 70 per- 
cent of the earth’s surface. The inter- 
ests involved cut across the traditional 
North-South and East-West rivalries, 
and no country has a greater interest in 
their successful conclusion than has 
the United States. 


Technology has enabled us to drill 
for oil farther and farther out from the 
coasts in ever deeper waters; to exploit 
the living resources of the oceans ever 
more efficiently; to carry crude oil by 
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sea in huge supertankers controlled by 
computers; and in the near future, to 
mine the deep seabed for industrial 
minerals. 

The proposed Law of the Sea con- 
vention sets forth broad obligations 
and responsibilities on the part of both 
maritime and coastal states to preserve 
the ocean's integrity and to cooperate 
with other states in protecting the 
oceans from pollution. The convention 
also will ensure the freedom of naviga- 
tion through and over straits and in the 
Economic Zone so that maritime trade 
can be carried out effectively. 

Recently the Secretary of State pre- 
sented a packag¢ proposal to resolve 
the outstanding issues dealing with 
mining for mineral nodules on the 
ocean floor. Individual nations and 
their companies would have assured 
access to mining sites, along with an 
international ‘‘enterprise’’ which 


would be an arm of the proposed Sea- 
bed Authority. We and other countries 
are willing to assist this international 
enterprise in a broadly shared financ- 
ing and staffing of its intended opera- 


tions with the understanding that all 
nations would also have assured access 
to the seabed. 

Above all, the Law of the Sea 
negotiations are aimed at establishing 
an order for the oceans that will pre- 
vent, or resolve peacefully, conflict 
over the uses of the oceans among 
more than 150 states. Success in this 
effort could give hope to all that the 
community of nations can cooperate to 
solve the complex global challenges 
ahead. 


THESE challenges confront both 
business and government with the op- 
portunity to work together to forge 
new patterns of cooperation. I am not 
suggesting that American business 
support American foreign policy re- 
gardless of its profit consequences. 
Businessmen do have both the same 
rights and the obligation to make their 
foreign policy views known to the 
Administration and, of course, to the 
Congress. That approach may not be as 
much fun as sitting back and complain- 
ing when in your judgment the gov- 
ernment makes a mistake. But in the 
long run it is essential if the private 
sector’s interests are to be preserved. 

By the same token, the American 
government cannot afford simply to 


regard the actions of American busi- 
ness abroad as natural phenomena 
which cannot be influenced when na- 
tional interests are at stake. For exam- 
ple, the U.S. Government is quite 
rightly concerned about the conse- 
quences of questionable payments by 
American firms to foreign government 
officials. Even though such payments 
may be the mother’s milk of domestic 
politics in certain foreign countries, 
our Government cannot stand idly by 
and watch as foreign governments 
friendly to us are shaken to the roots 
because of revelations of questionable 
or illegal payments. 


The Conference Board was among 
the first to recognize the need for posi- 
tive action by the business community 
to improve its corporate citizenship in 
overseas operations and to avoid the 
taint of corruption. Your international 
corporate social responsibility pro- 
gram has, over the past five years, 
Stimulated practical measures by 
scores of U.S. companies and by other 
business associations to improve both 
the actual behavior and the image of 
U.S. business. 


We stand at a point in history when 
values and realities are often in a state 
of tension. It is a time of tension be- 
tween the value of freedom and the 
need for order; between the intensity 
of nationalism and the reality of inter- 
dependence; between the dynamism of 
free enterprise and the demands for 
economic equality. The genius of 
America lies in reconciling posi- 
tions which to others often seem 
hopelessly contradictory—and in 
doing so without detracting from the 
great principles that are our special 
heritage. Nowhere is the possibility of 
such achievement more obvious or 
more needed than in the interface of 
the private and public sectors of this 
country. We have begun to perceive 
the challenges we face and to de- 
lineate the forms of our future 
cooperative progress. No other nation 
has our advantages; no other nation 
can provide the leadership needed if 
the world of tomorrow is to preserve 
the values we care about while deal- 
ing effectively with changing 
realities. The problems are vast in- 
deed but never in history have our 
problems more truly offered us such 
opportunities for progress. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Ford nominates ten as Ambassadors 


President Ford in September named 
10 new Ambassadors to 13 countries. 

Six of the nominees were con- 
firmed by the Senate before the Con- 
gress adjourned on October 2. They 
were: 

—Ronald D. Palmer to Togo. Mr. 
Palmer is currently Deputy Coor- 
dinator for Human Rights in the office 
of the Deputy Secretary. He will suc- 
ceed Nancy W. Rawls, who was re- 
cently appointed Alternate U.S. Rep- 
resentative for Special Political Af- 
fairs in the United Nations. 

—Melissa F. Wells to Guinea- 
Bissau and to serve concurrently as 
Ambassador to the Republic of Cape 
Verde. Ms. Wells has been serving as 
Commercial Officer at the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Brasilia since July 1975. 

—Edward E. Masters. to 
Bangladesh. A former Director of the 
Office of Regional Affairs in the 
Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs, Mr. Masters is currently Deputy 
Chief of Mission in Bangkok. 

—Wat T. Cluverius, IV, to Bah- 
rain. Mr. Cluverius is currently Dep- 
uty Director of the Office of Israeli 
and Arab-Israeli Affairs in the Bureau 
of Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
fairs. 

—Monteagle Stearns to Ivory 
Coast. A former Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs, Mr. Stearns has been serving 
as Deputy Chief of Mission at Athens 
since 1974. 

—Robert P. Smith to Ghana. A 
former Deputy Chief of Mission in 
Pretoria, Mr. Smith is currently Am- 
bassador to Malta. 

The Senate did not act on four of 
the nominations. Some recess ap- 
pointments may be made, however, 
before the 95th Congress convenes in 
January. 

The four nominations were: 

—Jack B. Olson to the Bahamas. 
Mr. Olson is Managing Director and 
Co-Owner of Olson Boat Company of 
Wisconsin Dells, Wis. From 1970 to 
1973 he was a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Air Quality Control Advisory 
Board. 

—Lowell Bruce Laingen to Malta. 
Mr. Laingen is currently Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for European Af- 
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fairs. From 1973 to 1975 Mr. Laingen 
served as Acting Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs. 

—G. McMurtrie Godley to 
Ethiopia. Mr. Godley, who is a former 
envoy to the Congo and Laos, served 
as Ambassador to Lebanon from 1973 
until early this year. 

—Donald R. Norland to Botswana, 
Lesotho, and Swaziland. Mr. Norland 
is Deputy Director for Management 
Operations in the office of the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management. 


Mr. PALMER, who is slated for Togo, 
was Political Officer in Manila from 
1971 to 1975. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 
1957, Mr. Palmer has held such as- 
signments as Intelligence Research 
Specialist, Foreign Affairs Officer, 
Staff Assistant, and International Re- 
lations Officer in the Department; 
Economic Officer at Jakarta and 
Kuala Lumpur; Cultural Attache at 
Copenhagen, on detail to the U.S. In- 
formation Agency; and faculty 
member of the U.S. Military 
Academy, also on detail, from 1967 
to 1970. 

Mr. Palmer won the Meritorious 
Honor Award in 1965. 


AMBASSADOR Wells will be the first 
U.S. envoy to Guinea-Bissau, which 
became independent in September 
1974. 

Before her current assignment in 
Brasilia, Ms. Wells served as an In- 
ternational Economist, on detail, with 
the U.S. Department of Commerce 
from 1973 to 1975. From 1972 to 
1973 she was an International 
Economist with the Bureau of 
Economic and Business Affairs. 

Ms. Wells joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1958. She has held such as- 
signments as Intelligence Research 
Specialist in the Department; Political 
and Consular Officer in Port of Spain; 
Economic and Commercial Officer 
in Paris (USRO) and London; and 
Personnel Officer in the Department. 


THE AMBASSADOR to Bangladesh, Mr. 
Masters, joined the Department in 
1949. The following year he was ap- 


wr 
NS 


pointed a Foreign Service officer and 
assigned to Frankfurt—first as Resi- 
dent Officer, then as Military Liaison 
Officer. 

Mr. Masters later held such as- 
signments as Political Officer at 
Karachi and Madras, Intelligence Re- 
search Specialist in the Department, 
Chief of the Indonesia-Malaya Branch 
in the Office of Intelligence Research 
and Analysis for Asia, and as an In- 
ternational Economist. 

From 1962 to 1963 Mr. Masters 
was Officer in Charge of Thailand Af- 
fairs. After a year of study at the Na- 
tional War College from 1963 to 
1964, he was designated Counselor 
for Political Affairs at Jakarta. He 
returned to the Department in 1968 to 
become Country Director for Indone- 
sian Affairs. 

Earlier in his career, from 1954 to 
1955, he was on detail to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for Hindustani 
language and area training. 


Mr. Paimer 


Mr. CLUVERIUS, named to Bahrain, 
joined the Foreign Service in 1967. 
He has held such assignments as Con- 
sular Officer, then Economic- 
Commercial Officer, in Jidda and 
Economic-Commercial Officer 
(1969-71) and Political Officer 
(1971-72) in Tel Aviv. 

After taking studies on Near East 
affairs at the George Washington 
University, he was designated Deputy 
Director of the Office of Israeli and 
Arab-Israeli Affairs in NEA in 1973. 

Mr. Cluverius won the Meritorious 
Honor Award in 1969. 


Mr. STEARNS, who is going to the 
Ivory Coast, served as Political Offi- 
cer in Leopoldville from 1963 to 
1965. 

Mr. Stearns joined the Department 
in 1949 and held assignments as Mo- 
tion Picture Officer in Istanbul and 
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Mr. Masters Mr. Cluverius 


Ankara. In 1952 he transferred to the 
U.S. Information Agency as an In- 
formation and Editorial Specialist in 
the International Motion Picture Divi- 
sion. 

Returning to the Department in 
1955, he served first as a Foreign Af- 
fairs Officer, and later as Political Of- 
ficer in Athens and Leopoldville. 

From 1965 to 1967 Mr. Stearns was 
Special Assistant to the Ambassador 
at Large and from 1967 to 1969 he 
was Political Officer in London. After 
a three-year tour as Deputy Chief of 
Mission at Vientiane (1969-72), Mr. 
Stearns was on detail to the Bowie 
Seminar of the Harvard University 
Center for International Affairs. He 
returned to the Department in 1973 as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs. 


Mr. SMITH, who is slated for Ghana, 
served as Officer in Charge of Ghanian 
Affairs in the Bureau of African Af- 
fairs from 1965 to 1969. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 1955, 
he has held such assignments as In- 
formation Specialist and Press Officer 
in the News Division; Consular Offi- 
cer in Lahore; Economic Officer, then 
Political Officer, in Beirut; and Prin- 
cipal Officer in Enugu. 

From 1961 to 1962 he was at North- 
western University where he took Af- 
rican Area studies and from 1969 to 
1970 Mr. Smith attended the National 
War College. After a four-year tour as 
the Deputy Chief of Mission in South 
Africa Mr. Smith was named envoy to 
Malta in 1974. He won the Meritorious 
Honor Award in 1967. 


Mr. OLSON, who was named for the 
Bahamas, served as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin from 1963 to 1964 
and again from 1967 to 1970. 

Active in civic, educational and 
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Mr. Smith 


political affairs, Mr. Olson served as 
President of the Wisconsin Vacation- 
land Council, President of the North- 
ern Great Lakes Area Council, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of the University of Hawaii, 
and Director and Official Representa- 
tive of the Wisconsin Trade Mission 
to Europe. He also was Executive 
Chairman of the Wisconsin World’s 
Fair Participation Corporation from 
1964 to 1965. 

In 1969 Mr. Olson was named Pres- 
ident of the Greater Wisconsin Foun- 
dation. He has also been Chairman of 
Wisconsin Volunteers for Nixon, 
1963-64, Chairman of Wisconsin 
March of Dimes, 1965-66, and a 
member of the President’s Citizens 
Advisory Committee on Environmen- 
tal Quality. 


Mr. Stearns 


Mr. LAINGEN, who is slated for 
Malta, was Country Director for In- 


Mr. Olson Mr. Laingen 


dia, Nepal, Sri Lanka and Maldive Is- 
lands from 1973 to 1974. From 1971 
to 1973 he was Country Director for 
Pakistan-Afganistan. 

Joining the Department in 1949 as a 
Foreign Affairs Analyst, Mr. Laingen 
was appointed a Foreign Service offi- 
cer the following year. He has held 
such assignments as Visa Officer in 
Hamburg, Economic Officer in 
Tehran, Acting Principal Officer in 
Meshed, and Economic Officer in 
Tehran. 

After serving as Deputy Officer in 
Charge of Greek Affairs from 1956 to 
1958, Mr. Laingen was named Offi- 
cer in Charge of Greek Affairs. Then 
followed assignments as Political Of- 
ficer in Karachi and Officer in Charge 
of Pakistan- Afghanistan Affairs in the 
Department. 

From 1967 to 1968 Mr. Laingen at- 
tended the National War College, and 
then was named Deputy Chief of Mis- 


NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARY—Deputy Chief of Protocol Stuart W. Rockwell, left, 
swears in Julius L. Katz as the new Assistant Secretary for Economic and Business Affairs 
as Mrs. Katz holds the Bible. 
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Mr. Norland 
sion at Kabul. He won the Meritorious 
Honor Award in 1967. 


Mr. Godiey 


AMBASSADOR Godley, who was 
named for Ethiopia, joined the 
Foreign Service in 1941. 

During his long career he has held 
assignments as Vice Consul in Mar- 
seille, Third Secretary in Bern, 
Liaison Officer at the San Francisco 
Conference which established the 
United Nations in 1945; Vice Consul 
and Second Secretary in Brussels; and 
Consul and First Secretary in Paris. 

In 1955 Mr. Godley was designated 
Counselor of Embassy and Deputy 
Chief of Mission at Phnom Penh. He 
returned to the Department two years 
later as a Foreign Affairs Officer. 
From 1960 to 1961 he was Staff Coor- 
dinator of the Senior Seminar in 
Foreign Policy at the Foreign Service 
Institute. 

Then followed assignments as 
Counselor of Embassy and Deputy 
Chief of Mission in Leopoldville. In 
1962 he was named Consul General to 
Leopoldville, in addition to other 
duties. Later he was Director of the 
Office of Central African Affairs in the 
Department. 

Ambassador Godley served as 
envoy to the Democratic Republic of 
the Congo (1964—66); Foreign Service 
Inspector (1967); Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs (1968-69); and Ambassador to 
the Kingdom of Laos (1969-73). 

Ambassador Godley was named 
envoy to Lebanon in 1973. 

He won the Meritorious Honor 
Award in 1965 and was appointed a 
Career Minister in the Foreign Service 
the following year. 


Mr. NORLAND, nominated for Bots- 
wana, Lesotho, and Swaziland, 
joined the Foreign Service in 1962. 
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Status of recent major appointments 


Ambassador at Large, Graham A. 
Martin, nominated 8/30 

Assistant Secretary for Economic 
and Business Affairs, Julius L. 
Katz, confirmed 9/15 

Coordinator for Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs, James M. 
Wilson, nominated 9/28 


CHIEFS OF MISSION 


Bahamas, Jack B. Olson, nomi- 
nated 9/15 

Bahrain, Wat T. Cluverius, IV, 
confirmed 9/30 

Bangladesh, Edward E. Masters, 
confirmed 9/30 

Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland, 
Donald R. Norland, nominated 
9/23 

Ethiopia, G. McMurtrie Godley, 
nominated 9/29 

Federal Republic of Germany, 
Walter J. Stoessel, confirmed 
9/15 


He has held assignments as Public 
Affairs Officer, then Political Officer, 
in Rabat; and International Relations 
Officer for North African Affairs and 
Moroccan Desk Officer in the Depart- 
ment. 

In addition to serving as Principal 
Officer in Abidjan (1958-60), he also 
was accredited in August 1960 as 
Charge d’Affaires to Upper Volta, 
Niger and Dahomey. 

Mr. Norland later served as Political 
Officer at Paris (USRO) and as a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to 
NATO; on detail to the Air Command 
and Staff College at Maxwell Air 
Force Base; and as Political Officer, 
then Counselor for Political Affairs at 
The Hague. 

After a year of senior training as a 
State Department Fellow at Stanford 
University, 1969-70, Mr. Norland 
was designated Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion at Conakry. He later served as a 
Political-Military Affairs Officer and 
as a Personnel Officer in the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Norland was named Deputy Di- 


rector for Management Operations in 
1975. 


Ghana, Robert P. Smith, con- 
firmed 9/30 

Guatemala, Davis Eugene Boster, 
confirmed 9/15 

Guinea-Bissau and Cape Verde, 
Melissa F. Wells, confirmed 
9/15 

Guyana, William W. Maguire, 
nominated 6/23 

Honduras, Ralph E. Becker, con- 
firmed 9/10 

Ivory Coast, Monteagle Stearns, 
confirmed 9/30 

Mali, Patricia M. Byrne, con- 
firmed 9/15 

Malta, Lowell Bruce Laingen, 
nominated 9/24 

Niger, Charles A. James, con- 
firmed 9/15 

Rwanda, T. Frank Crigler, con- 
firmed 9/15 

Togo, Ronald D. Palmer, con- 
firmed 9/15 

United Arab Emirates, Francois M. 
Dickman, confirmed 9/15 


Bray goes to ARA 


Charles W. Bray, III, has been des- 
ignated Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Inter-American Affairs. He most 
recently served as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs. 

A career Foreign Service Officer, 
Mr. Bray has served overseas at the 
American Consulate in Cebu, the 
Philippines, and the American Em- 
bassy in Bangui, Central African Re- 
public. He received AID’s Meritorious 
Honor Award for his direction of the 
economic assistance program at the 
latter post. 

Since returning to Washington in 
1965, Mr. Bray has held several posi- 
tions. In 1967-68 he served as Special 
Assistant to the Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Political Affairs. He was sub- 
sequently Deputy Director for North 
African Affairs and then Director of 
Public Affairs in the Bureau of African 
Affairs. He was Director of the Office 
of Press Relations from 1971-73 and 
then appointed Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary and the Special Assistant to the 
Secretary for Press Relations, serving 
as the Department’s Spokesman. 
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Wilson nominated 
for human rights post 


President Ford on September 28 
nominated James M. Wilson, cur- 
rently Coordinator for Humanitarian 
Affairs, as Coordinator for Human 

Rights and Hu- 
manitarian Af- 
fairs—a new posi- 
tion in the De- 
partment. 

The nomination, 
which requires 
Senate confirma- 
tion, was not 
acted on before 
Congress ad- 

Mr. Wilson journed. 

The position was established by 
Congress under the International Se- 
curity Assistance and Arms Export 
Control Act of 1976, Public Law 94- 
329, on June 30. 

The Coordinator is responsible to 
the Secretary for matters pertaining to 
human rights and humanitarian af- 
fairs, including matters relating to 
refugees, prisoners of war, and mem- 
bers of the U.S. armed forces missing 
in action, in the conduct of foreign 
policy. 

He also is responsible for maintain- 
ing “continuous observation and re- 
view’’ of these matters. 

Mr. Wilson, a career Foreign Serv- 
ice officer, has served as Coordinator 
for Humanitarian Affairs since 1975. 
Before that assignment he was the 
Deputy U.S. Representative for Mi- 
cronesian status negotiations. 

From 1970 to 1972 he was Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, and in 1972 he was 
Special Assistant in that bureau. 

Mr. Wilsonserved as Deputy Chief 
of Mission, with the personal rank of 
Minister, in Bangkok, 1964-66, and 
as Deputy Chief of Mission, also with 
personal rank of Minister, in Manila, 
1966-70. 

Last October Mr. Wilson was the 
U.S. Representative to the Twenty- 
sixth Session of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, with 
personal rank of Ambassador, at 
Geneva. 

Mr. Wilson joined the Foreign 
Service in 1953. 
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MOSCOW—Ambassador Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., holds the gift which was presented by 


members of the Embassy at a special cer: 


upon his departure Sept. 10. Looking on 


are Mrs. Stoessel and Deputy Chief of Mission Jack F. Matlock, Jr. Ambassador Stoessel 
was recently named U.S. envoy to the Federal Republic of Germany. 


U.S. Delegation to 31st General Assembly named 


Ambassador William W. Scranton, 
U.S. Representative to the United Na- 
tions, is heading the U.S. Delegation 
to the 31st session of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. 


President Ford nominated five Rep- 
resentatives and five Alternate Repre- 
sentatives on September 13. They are: 

Representatives: 

—Ambassador Scranton. 

—Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett, 
Jr., Deputy U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations. 

—Senator George McGovern (D.- 
S.Dak.) 

—Senator Howard H. Baker, Jr. 
(R.-Tenn.). 

—Reverend Robert P. Hupp, Di- 
rector of Boys Town, Neb. 

Alternate Representatives: 

—Ambassador Albert W. Sherer, 
Jr., Deputy U.S. Representative to 
the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions. 

—Ambassador Jacob M. Myerson, 
U.S. Representative on the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions. 

—Ambassador Nancy V. Rawls, 
Alternate U.S. Representative for 
Special Political Affairs in the United 
Nations. 

—Stephen Hess, Senior Fellow, 
Governmental Studies, Brookings In- 
stitution. 

—Ersa Hines Poston, Civil Service 
Commission of New York. 

The 31st session of the General As- 


sembly opened on September 2! in 
New York. It is scheduled to continue 
through December 21. 


Five to represent U.S. 
at UNESCO meeting 


President Ford on September 17 
nominated five persons to represent 
the United States at the annual general 
conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO), scheduled 
to be held in Nairobi from October 26 
to November 27. 

Nominated as U.S. Representatives 
were: 

—Robert B. Kamm, President, Ok- 
lahoma State University. 

—Clayton Fitzpatrick, Editor and 
Vice President, Chicago Tribune Co. 

—Sarah Goodard Power, Regent of 
the University of Michigan. 

—John E. Reinhardt, Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs, State 
Department. 

—William B. Jones, U.S. Perma- 
nent Representative to UNESCO. 

Nominated as Alternate Represen- 
tatives: 

—Arthur K. Solomon, Professor of 
Biophysics, Harvard Medical School. 

—Mae Sue Talley, Scottsdale, 
Ariz., hotel executive. 

—Dixon R. Harwin, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., real estate executive. 

—Russell C. Heater, Bureau of In- 
ternational Organization Affairs, 
State Department. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE 


NOMINATIONS 


The following nominations were confirmed by the Senate on September 22: 


Reappointment as FSO-4, 
Consular Officer, and 
Secretary 

Lenahan, Walter Clair 

Promotion from FSO-6 to FSO-5 

Weaver, Kaarn Jayne 


Appointment as FSO-5, 
Consular Officer, and 


Promotion from FSO-7 to FSO-6 
Hays, Donald S. 

Lyon, David L. 

Moats, Simeon L. 

Tyson, Paul H. 


intment as FSO-6, 
Consular Officer, and 
Secretary 
Barr, Alan Whittier 


Appointment as FSO-6’s, 
Consular Officers, and 
Secretaries 

Bartley, Julian Leotis 

Bumbrey, Sallybeth Maria 

Marquis, Alphonso George 

Nora, Clyde G. 

Walsh, James Patrick 


Appointment as FSO-7’s, 
Consular Officers, and 
Secretaries 

Boggs, Robert K., Jr. 

Farsakh, Andrea Morel 

Felt, John P. 

Hamilton, John Alexander 
Huffman, Larry Dean 
Lang, Daniel Ray 

Lees, Nancy Faye 
Libera, James Robert 
Lynn, Stuart Richard 
Ritchie, John Alexander 

Trowbridge, John Russell 

Wells, Donald Eugene 

Wiznitzer, Mark Leon 


Appointment as FSO-8’s, 
Consular Officers, and 
Secretaries 


Anderson, Betsy Lynn 
Leonnig, Douglas Bayard 
Neilson, Thomas S. 
Price, Eugene D.., Jr. 
Salorio, Eugene Meilan 
Sawyer, Roger Everett 
Wilson, James Marlin 


FSR’s to be Consular Officers 
Archuleta, William M. 


McKinley, Marlene D. 
Rydiun, Rodney P. 


FSR’s to be Consular 


Officers and 

Secretaries 
Adkins, James L. 
Austin, Robert J. 
Blattberg, Roger S. 
Buechel, Janet G. 
Burke, Peter B. 
Davenport, Walter N., 
Dragone, Robert J. 
Dunn, Bertram F. 
Frietze, William C. 
Hahn, Nyoka White 
Hartmann, Joseph W. 
Johnson, Kenneth R. 
Kline, Myron M. 
Kong, Allen Sung Hu 
Leach, Richard B. 
Livingston, James A. 
Logsdon, Wayne K. 
Long, Arnold C. 
Lundahli, Frederick B. 
Lupton, Robert H. 
Malsz, Robert C. 
Mooney, Robert C. 
Murphy, John J., Jr. 


Murphy, Thomas Francis 


Natsios, James A. 
Norville, William P. 


Obermayer, Dennis H. 


Department suggests international meeting 
to discuss problems of ozone layer 


The Department has offered to host 
a worldwide meeting next February in 
Washington to review the impact of 
fluorocarbons on the stratospheric 
ozone layer. 

In mapping plans for the meeting, 
the Department is working closely 
with the National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration and other 
concerned U.S. agencies. The confer- 
ence will be held under the auspices 


FY’77 began October 1 


The new fiscal year for the U.S. 
Government began October 
1— instead of July 1, as in the past. 

Congress shifted the date to Oc- 
tober | because it seldom could get 
the major appropriations passed in 
time. Federal agencies had to de- 
pend on temporary resolutions at 
existing money levels. 

Congress also enacted a ‘‘transi- 
tion quarter’’—from June 30 to 
September 30—as part of the shift 
to the new fiscal year. 


of the United Nations Environment 
Programme. 

The meeting will seek to obtain fur- 
ther information on the severity of the 
problem, which can be obtained 
through international cooperative re- 
search and monitoring programs. 

‘‘A major goal will be to determine 
the optimum international division of 
labor to get action in those areas 
where it appears gaps exist,”” officials 
pointed out. 

In preparing for the February meet- 
ing the Department is asking the con- 
cerned U.S. agencies to review the 
need for domestic action, in addition 
to working with other countries to as- 
sess all aspects of this potential global 
problem. 

The Department’s offer to host the 
international meeting followed within 
hours the release on September 13 of a 
report by the National Academy of 
Sciences on the impact of fluorocar- 
bons on the ozone layer. 

The report substantiated the view 
that ozone depletion ‘‘warrants seri- 
ous further attention—both nationally 
and internationally.’’ 


Paden, Jerard M. 
Peterson, Martha D. 
Petty, Paul R. 
Poulin, Martin N. 
Randolph, William J. 
Ray, Troy F. 


Jr. 


Thibault, Paul L. 
Twetten, Thomas A. 
Wagner, Daniel W. 
Womack, Theresa P. 
Zeitner, Chris R. 

FSR’s to be Secretaries 
Coker, Irvin Delano 
Packer, Leo S. 

Thomas, Howard C. Jr. 
FSSO’s to be Consular Officers 
Burke, Garett C. 
Cavallaro, John F. 
Johnson, Richard A. 
Larkin, Lawrence B. 
Long, Bernard R. 
Marshall, Mary Bland 


The United States, in cooperation 
with Canada, already has initiated ac- 
tion through the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment to determine how much 
fluorocarbon is being produced 
throughout the world and how much is 
being released into the atmosphere. 

A work program has also been ini- 
tiated in the OECD to consider 
economic and other impacts of possi- 
ble regulatory measures which might 
prove to be called for on an interna- 
tional basis. 


ROTTERDAM—Hendrik Kieinjan, right, 

ceives the Department's Tribute of Ap: 
preciation from Consul General Joseph 
Christiano at a farewell reception marking 
Mr. Kleinjan's retirement after 42 years of 
service at the Consulate General here. 
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Ambassador to Niger Charles A. James greets 
28 members of new Foreign Service officer class 


Ambassador to Niger Charles A. 
James welcomed 28 State officers of 
the 127th Class of the Foreign Service 
at a swearing-in ceremony in the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Room on September 
27. 

Thirteen other members of the 
class—all USIA officers—were 
sworn in earlier. They joined the State 
officers on September 30 for the dura- 
tion of the Basic Officers’ course at 
the Foreign Service Institute. 

Of the State members, 17 hold 
graduate degrees, including nine 
M.A.’s, two M.B.A.’s, two M.S.’s, 
two J.D.’s, one M.A.L.D. and one 
M.C.P. One is a candidate for the 
Ph.D. degree. Nine studied abroad. 

Five of the State officers were born 
in New York State; three in Pennsyl- 
vania and California; two in Michi- 
gan, Illinois and Florida, and one 
each in Arizona, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Utah, Texas, Minnesota, Mississippi 
and Virginia. Three were born 
abroad. 

The average age of the State mem- 
bers is 29. 

Ambassador Carol C. Laise, Direc- 
tor General of the Foreign Service, 
also welcomed the new class and con- 
gratulated them for choosing the serv- 
ice aS a Career. 

‘*The Foreign Service is a very 
challenging career—one of the really 
great careers open to our citizens 
which enables them to serve the Na- 
tion and also fulfill their own career 
ambitions,’’ she told the group. 

Ambassador Laise, who introduced 
Mr. James, noted that his breadth of 
professional experience—as a Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for African Af- 
fairs, as a former Director of the Of- 
fice of Near East Affairs for AID, and 
as a top CORDS official in Saigon—is 
‘**so important in foreign affairs to- 
day.”’ 

Richard J. Dols, Coordinator, 
Junior Officer Training, presided and 
introduced senior officers from the 
Department and USIA. Hampton 
Davis, Assistant Chief of Protocol for 
Special Protocol Services, adminis- 
tered the oath of office to the new 
class. 

In his remarks Mr. James noted that 
the new class has varied experience 
and backgrounds which will help 
them in their careers in the Foreign 
Service. 

**You will be dealing with such 
challenging subjects as seabeds, re- 
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sources and space; the law of the sea 
and possibly the law of space; the in- 
tegration of the Third World, multina- 
tional issues, and the interests of the 
United States,’’ Mr. James said. 

‘*You will find no experience is 
useless; no knowledge is wasted. This 
profession demands all of it. 

“*The United States happens to be 
one of the most powerful nations in 
the world—the most powerful in mili- 
tary and economic affairs. I believe it 
is also the most powerful in terms of 
ideas and ideals, but we have under- 
exploited that phase,’’ Mr. James 
added. 

Ambassador James said he found 
that there is a ‘“‘common de- 
nominator’’ in diplomacy. 

**People all over the world want to 
live healthy and better lives, to be 
treated with respect, to have personal 


dignity no matter what system they 
live under.’’ 

Mr. James advised the class to be- 
come familiar with the body of laws 
and know the culture of the countries 
to which they are assigned. 

*“You are the avant garde of the 
21st century; | welcome you and wish 
you well.’’ 

State members of the 127th Class: 

Harold C. Baum, Linda Adriene 
Baumann, Richard W. Behrend, 
Brian J. Blood, Lawrence W. Coor, 
Mathew P. Daley, Sanu:» A. De- 
mbski, Joseph R. Donovan, Robert S. 
Faron, Charles L. Greenwood, Den- 
nis K. Hays, Patrick D. Husar, 
Stephanie S. Kinney, David A. Olive, 
Steven R. Mann. 

Sharon K. Mercurio, James B. Mil- 
ler, Rosil A. Nesberg, James M. 
Roberts, Steven A. Saboe, Edward B. 
Samuel, Earle S. Scarlett, James C. 
Struble, Richard J. Sullivan, Barbara 
J. Tobias, Peter B. Vaden, Daniel P. 
Weber and James H. Yellin. 


Department submits FY 1978 budget to OMB 


The Department has submitted a 
Fiscal Year 1978 budget totaling 
$1,393,727,000 to the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. 

The requested new budget provides 
an increase of $189,523,000 over the 
anticipated Fiscal Year 1977 total. 

On September 20, OMB represen- 
tatives began meeting with officers 
from Management Operations 
(M/MO) and the Bureau of Adminis- 
tration (A/BF) and other appropriate 
bureaus to review the Department’s 
request in detail. 


Ambassador William J. Jorden, helps a 
child from the School for the Blind to put on 
her new Braille watch, one of many such 
watches donated to recipients around the 
world by the Zale Corporation of Dallas. 


The budget submission was au- 
thorized by Deputy Under Secretary 
for Management Lawrence S. Eag- 
leburger after the Priorities Policy 
Group (PPG) had reviewed the pro- 
posed funding requests in all-day ses- 
sions from Tuesday through Friday, 
September 7 to 10. 

At the end of the departmental re- 
view PPG made a series of detailed 
recommendations to Mr. Eag- 
leburger. 

This was the second time that the 
PPG had played a central role in for- 
mulating the Department’s annual 
budget since the Group started its 
work in June 1975. 

The PPG’s members are the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management, 
who is the chairman; the Counselor, 
the Director of Policy Planning, the 
Inspector General, the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Administration, the Direc- 
tor General of the Foreign Service, 
and the Director of Management Op- 
erations. 

In the absence of Mr. Eagleburger, 
who was traveling in Africa with Sec- 
retary Kissinger, Clayton McMana- 
way, the Director of Management 
Operations, chaired the four days of 
deliberations. During the weekend 
following the meetings he conveyed 
the Group’s recommendations to Mr. 
Eagleburger, who made the decisions 
necessary to give final form to the 
Department’s submission to OMB, 
which was transmitted September 15. 
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Earle and Barbara Scarlett, Linda Baumann and Robert Faron 


Two husband-wife teams join Foreign Service 


For the first time, two husband- 
wife teams are entering the career 
Foreign Service in the same class. 

The 127th Class of the Foreign 
Service boasts the two officer- 
couples—Robert S. Faron and his 
wife, Linda Adriene Baumann, and 
Earle S. and Barbara Scarlett. 

Three of the four are starting their 
careers as Foreign Service officers 
with the State Department. Mrs. Scar- 
lett is assigned as a Foreign Service 
Information Officer with the U.S. In- 
formation Agency. 

All have impressive academic cre- 
dentials. They have varied back- 
grounds and have traveled extensively 
around the world. 

Robert Faron holds a B.S.E. degree 
in basic engineering and management 
training from Princeton University, 
and a J.D. degree from Columbia 
University Law School. He also re- 
ceived the Parker Certificate of Inter- 
national Law, with honors, and a Col- 
umbia International Fellowship. He 
has had engineering training in IBM 
systems. 

In addition, Mr. Faron attended Of- 
ficer Training School at Lackland Air 
Force Base, San Antonio. He served 
as a Munitions Maintenance Officer at 
Lowry Air Force Base, Colorado, and 
as a Technical Liaison Officer to the 
Canadian Forces Base at Chatham, 
New Brunswick, Canada. He is look- 
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ing forward to a career in the Admin- 
istrative area. 

Linda Baumann majored in politi- 
cal science and Russian studies at 
Brown University, where she re- 
ceived a B.A. degree, magna cum 
laude. She then went to Columbia 
University Law School, where she re- 
ceived a J.D. degree and also won 
many honors. They included the 
Parker School Certificate in Interna- 
tional and Foreign Law, with honors; 
Editor of the Law Review; Harlan 
Fiske Stone Scholar; and member of 
the Executive Board of the Society of 
International Law. 

Ms. Baumann later served as an 
Attorney-Adviser in the Office of the 
General Counsel, Public Health Divi- 
sion, in the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. She 
is starting her career in State as a Con- 
sular Officer. 

Earle Scarlett holds a B.A. degree 
from the City College of New York, 
studied social anthropology at the 
University of Paris (Sorbonne), and 
received an M.Sc. degree in political 
science and African politics from the 
University of London. He is a candi- 
date for the Ph.D. degree from the 
University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

His experience includes service as 
an Assistant Professor of Political 
Science and Director of Afro- 


American studies at Loyola- 
Marymount University, Los Angeles; 
Case Worker for the New York De- 
partment of Welfare and the Cook 
County Department of Public Assist- 
ance, Chicago; and as Documents 
Clerk for the United Nations in New 
York, and with the U.S. Army in 
France. 

Mr. Scarlett, who has traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe, Canada, Mexico 
and the Caribbean, is starting his 
career in State as a Political Officer. 

Barbara Scarlett also has studied 
and traveled widely. 

She was awarded a B.S. degree in 
education from Wheelock College, an 
Academic Diploma from the Univer- 
sity of London, an M.A. degree in 
comparative education, also from the 
University of London, and a Ph.D. 
degree in comparative and interna- 
tional education from the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

After two years of teaching in New 
York, Mrs. Scarlett became Assistant 
to the Senior Clerk at Pitman’s Col- 
lege. From 1971 to 1974 she was Re- 
ceptionist and Counselor of the Inter- 
national Student Center at UCLA, and 
from 1975 to 1976 she was a substi- 
tute teacher in Santa Monica, Calif. 

Mrs. Scarlett’s travels have taken 
her to Canada, Israel, France, 
Luxembourg, Belgium, Italy, Yugo- 
slavia, West Germany, Holland, 
Greece, Turkey, Jamaica, Trinidad 
and Puerto Rico. 

The Scarletts have a two-year-old 
daughter, Philippa. 


RIO DE JANEIRO—Consul General John 
B. Dexter, right, officially destroys the mold 
of a silver medallion specially struck by the 
Brazilian Mint in honor of the U.S. Bicen- 
tennial, while Dr. Paulo Cesar de Oliveira 
Brito, the Mint’s Financial Director, looks 
on. Copies of the medallion were to be pre- 
sented to President Ernesto Geisel of 
Brazil, President Ford, Brazil’s Foreign 
Minister José Antonio Azeredo da Sil- 
veira, Secretary Kissinger, and Amb. John 
Hugh Crimmins. 
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Nominations being 
sought for two awards 


Secretary of the Year 


The Department is now seeking 
nominations for the Secretary of the 
Year Award. Deadline for nomina- 
tions is November 15. 

The award—$500 and a certificate 
signed by the Secretary—is conferred 
annually on a secretary, either Civil 
Service or Foreign Service, whose 
performance is judged by the Awards 
Committee most clearly ‘‘to 
exemplify the high standards which 
characterize the service of secretaries 
in the Department and abroad.”’ 

The Awards Committee will judge 
the secretaries on such factors as the 
degree of professional skills attained, 
dedication to duty (especially if under 
conditions of hazardous or arduous 
service), contribution to the foreign 
affairs objectives of the Bureau or 
mission where serving and, where ap- 
propriate, the acquisition and use of 
local languages. 

Nominations should be submitted 
by memorandum in accordance with 3 
FAM 1852.3c(2), addressed to the Di- 
rector General, attention PER/ES/BA. 

Previous winners of the Secretary 
of the Year Award and their post of 
assignment were Betty C. Taylor, 
Beirut, 1975; Marie J. Stephens, 
Manila, 1974; Helen L. Kamer, NEA, 
1973; L. Dawn Loberg, Bujumbura, 
1972; Eva S. Kim, Saigon, 1971; and 
Teresa M. Beach, NEA, 1970. 


Flemming Award 


The Department is also seeking 
nominations for the twenty-ninth an- 
nual Arthur S. Flemming Awards. 
Nominations close November 5. 

The awards—engraved plaques— 
are sponsored by the Downtown 
Jaycees of Washington, D.C. Five 
awards will be made in scientific or 
technical fields, and five in adminis- 
trative or executive fields, for 
meritorious achievements having cur- 
rent impact on Federal programs or 
operations. Any employee who will 
not reach his or her 40th birthday be- 
fore Jan. 1, 1977, and who has at least 
36 months of government service is 
eligible. 

Official nomination forms may be 
obtained from Area Award Officers. 


Disability retirements by Federal 
civilian employees covered by the 
Civil Service retirement system in- 
creased by 170 percent between July 
1, 1954, and June 30, 1974. 
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Thirty positions are available for FSO’s 
in State/Commerce Exchange Program 


Opportunities are available for up 
to 30 Foreign Service officers to serve 
in the State/Commerce Exchange 
Program. 

The Department of Commerce has 
positions available in Washington and 
its 43 District Offices around the na- 
tion. Among the substantive jobs are 
International Trade Specialist, Inter- 
national Economist, Commodity In- 
dustry Specialist, Industry Econo- 
mist, Market Research Officer, Ex- 
port Administration Specialist, Re- 
gional Economist, Country Marketing 
Manager and Country Specialist. 

Assignments are available in all 
parts of the Domestic and Interna- 
tional Business Administration—and 
with the Bureau of International 
Economic Policy and Research in the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Policy. 

Any Foreign Service officer in- 
terested in serving on detail to the De- 
partment of Commerce should see his 
or her career counselor. 

Director General Carol C. Laise 
and the Board of Professional De- 
velopment of the Foreign Service 
consider that the assignment of FSO’s 
to other government agencies can be 
extremely valuable substantive ex- 
perience, provide a broadened 
perspective of U.S. Government ac- 
tivities in the international sphere, 
and also develop executive and mana- 
gerial skills. 

As the counterpart to the detail of 
Foreign Service officers to Com- 
merce, the Exchange Program offers 
employees of that department an op- 
portunity to serve abroad for stated 
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HONORED—Richard Garnitz, Director of 
the Office of International Marketing, 
Bureau of International Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, left, presents a 
20-year Length of Service Award to FSO 
Waiter A. Lundy, Jr., who is on detail to 
Commerce. 


tours as Foreign Service Reservists. 
This cross-fertilization of experience 
highlights one important example of 
cooperation between State and Com- 
merce in furthering the international 
commercial program goals of the 
United States. 

The current State/Commerce Ex- 
change Program stems from an 
agreement signed by Secretary Dulles 
and Secretary of Commerce Weeks in 
1957. 

During the past 10 years alone, 
some 125 Foreign Service officers 
have been detailed to Commerce for 
tours generally of one to two years. 
Foreign Service participants have 
ranged from junior officers to Class | 
officers. They have held positions 
from rotational assignments to those 
of Deputy Assistant Secretary and 
Executive Assistant to the Under Sec- 
retary. 
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MONTEVIDEO—Consul Victor A. Abeyta had the pleasant task of issuing a visa to Lelia 
Vina Martinez, Miss Uruguay 1976, who planned to visit the United States en route to Hong 
Kong for the Miss Universe pageant. At right is Public Affairs Officer Lewis W. Pate. 
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Paying the Government’s bills in Paris 


Paychecks for employees at 84 countries come from a computer at the Embassy 


Some 13,000 American and local 
employees in an area extending from 
Reykjavik to Pretoria and from Dakar 
to Kabul receive their paychecks from 
a little-known Department organiza- 
tion—the Regional Finance and Data 
Processing Center (RFDPC) in Paris. 

Established 15 years ago as a cen- 
tral point to serve posts in Europe, Af- 
rica and the Middle East, RFDPC now 
provides payroll, accounting and dis- 
bursing services to posts in 84 coun- 
tries. The center’s staff of 85 local 
employees and 6 American officers 
work under the direction of Dennis A. 
Collins in building ‘‘D’’ of the Paris 
Embassy. 

The center is organized into three 
branches: Financial Services, Auto- 
mated Data Processing, and Manage- 
ment. 


THE FINANCIAL Services Branch, 
headed by Disbursing Officer Leon 
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Dennis A. Collins and Claude Dowling 
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Lerchbaum, provides payroll, ac- 
counting, and disbursing services. 

Payroll services include maintain- 
ing individual pay and leave records 
for the 13,000 employees, with the 
help of the computerized payroll sys- 
tem. 

Accounting services include the 
processing of all vouchers received 
from serviced posts. The staff reviews 
the vouchers for certification and 
payment. Accountants also monitor 
cashier activity, cashier advances 
from the disbursing officer, and 
cashier transmittals in transit to 
RFDPC. 

Disbursing services—paying the 
Government’s bill—involve handling 
$650 million a year, with $500 mil- 
lion of it in 77 local currencies in 84 
countries in as many bank accounts. 
The center purchases an average of 
$1.9 million a day in local 
currency—at the best possible rate to 


Summer employees assigned to Payroll 


save money for the Government. 
Every morning RFDPC currency trad- 
ers canvas the money centers of Europe 
by telephone, determine where the 
best price may be found, and buy ac- 
cordingly. In addition to their experi- 
ence and judgment, the traders have 
the help of an on-line computer pro- 
gram that projects current bank bal- 
ances and prevailing exchange rates 
on a terminal. The RFDPC estimates 
that its currency purchase program 
saves the U.S. Government at least 
$500,000 each year. 


THE AUTOMATED Data Processing 
Branch, headed by FSL Claude Dowl- 
ing, enables RFDPC to handle the 
myriad of accounting details that are 
generated daily. 

The equipment, centered around 
the IBM-370 computer, is among the 
most modern available. One piece, an 
IBM 3742, enables an operator using a 


Accountant Mike Penziki 
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keyboard to record data on the disk. 
The data can then be transferred to the 
computer. Other equipment includes 
CRT terminals with which an ac- 
countant or currency trader can type a 
question on a keyboard and see the 
answer on a television screen, tele- 
type terminals that receive obligation 
data from the posts, and equipment 
that ‘‘reads’’ the time and attendance 
cards sent in by posts. ‘‘On line’’ 
communications between RFDPC and 
the posts do not currently exist but are 
being considered for the future. 

The computer not only stores data, 
but also produces reports and prints 
checks. Posts receive accounting re- 
ports that show the status of all allot- 
ments and obligations. Many posts 
also receive personnel reports, staff- 
ing patterns, and telephone direc- 
tories. Most important of all, of 
course, serviced posts and employees 
receive paychecks and related payroll 


and leave reports. The computer can 
write checks in U.S. dollars or any 
one of 77 local currencies. 

Because RFDPC is a data process- 
ing center, as well as a finance center, 
it is also involved in the development 
of the Real Property Accounting and 
Management System to serve both the 
posts and the Department. This pro- 
gram will assist in preparing budgets 
and recording costs and should reduce 
the volume of reports the posts have 
to send to Washington. Many nonfi- 
nancial applications, such as consular 
or USIS projects, readily lend them- 
selves to computer processing and no 
doubt will appear in the years to 
come. 


THE MANAGEMENT Branch of 
RFDPC, headed by FSO Guy C. 
Johnson, has a variety of activities in- 
volved in managing the center and its 
operations. They include work-flow 


Jean-Claude Hill checks time and attendance cards. 
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scheduling, publication of instruc- 
tions and manuals for post use, and 
general services for RFDPC. 


Work flow and scheduling are 
based on the principle of same-day 
service. Any voucher received at 
RFDPC by 10:30 a.m. will generate a 
vendor’s check routed to the post or 
directly to the vendor by close of 
business the same day. 


What about the future? The day 
may come when serviced posts will be 
on line and ‘‘talk’’ directly to the 
computer center. An interim step, 
however, will probably be the prep- 
aration at posts of more data in 
machine-readable language. This will 
provide greater accuracy and speed. 
As RFDPC continues to develop sys- 
tems that provide better information 
at lower cost and in less time, the im- 
pact will be felt in many new areas of 
embassy operations. 





NEW DIRECTIVES 
Organization 


A new Office of Combatting Terrorism 
(M/CT) was established within the Office of 
the Deputy Under Secretary for Management 
The former position of Special Assistant to the 
Secretary and Coordinator for Combatting Ter- 
rorism (S/CCT) is abolished. 

A new functional statement was issued for 
the Bureau of Oceans and International En- 
vironmental and Scientific Affairs (OES) 
(TL:ORG-83) 


Personnel 


Effective June 1, 1976, Tripoli, Libya, was 
designated as an unhealthful post. Effective 
July 1, 1976, Santa Cruz, Bolivia, was desig- 
nated as an unhealthful post. (TL:PER-434) 

Installments 22 through 26 of the Federal 
Personnel Manual Supplement 831-1, Retire- 
ment, have been added to bring up to date in 3 
FAM 675 Appendix A the changes in the Civil 
Service retirement system. (Uniform State/ 
USIA TL:PER-435) 

Masculine pronouns will be eliminated 
where both sexes are intended in future direc- 
tives issued in the Foreign Affairs Manual. For 
text now in the Manual volumes, masculine 
pronouns are to be interpreted to include both 
men and women, unless the context specif- 
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ically excludes this interpretation. Drafting of- 
ficers are provided with guides in preparing di- 
rectives for publication to insure that the 
printed word recognizes all people. (TL:PER 
1083) 


Communications and Records 


Official envelope mail with the Department 
of State **Postage and Fees Paid’ indicia may 
be sent to the Department by pouch for local 
delivery or deposit with the U.S. Postal Serv- 
ice. With prior approval from the Department, 
posts may also deposit individual items di- 
rectly into the APO-FPO system. Official 
packages bearing the indicia must be sent to the 
Department by pouch for local delivery or de- 
posit with the U.S. Postal Service 

In preparing and documenting outsize con- 
tainers as pouches, each pouch tag on crate 
pouches must now show the invoice in large 
block letters and numerals 

Sana, Yemen Arab Republic, has been de- 
leted from the list of posts having access to 
military postal facilities. Sana has been 
changed from a category A post to category B 
post with full access to pouch facilities for all 
classes of personal mail 

The name of the capital of Mozambique was 
changed from Lourenco Marques to Maputo 
Maputo has been added to the list as a category 
G post and Lourenco Marques has been de- 
leted. (Uniform STATE/AID/USIA TL/CR-96) 


VIENTIANE—A view of the Chancery from the parking lot of the Administrative Compound 
after heavy rains flooded the Embassy grounds during a 12-hour period on August 27. 


Rains flood Embassy grounds at Vientiane 


Heavy rains in Vientiane over a 12- 
hour period on August 27 flooded part 
of the Embassy grounds to a depth of 
20 inches. 


But pumps, acquired in expectation 
of river flooding, effectively drained 
the grounds by mid-day. 

On the morning of August 27 Em- 
bassy personnel engaged in an unex- 
pected flood drill. 


Through most of August the Ameri- 
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can Mission in Vientiane was gearing 
for a possible flooding of the city be- 
cause of the rapid rise of the Mekong 
River. 

Serious flooding of the Laotian capi- 
tal occurred in 1966 and 1971, which 
led some to believe that after another 
five-year interval this year’s rainy sea- 
son could again lead to flooding of the 
city. But by the end of August the level 
of the river fell, seeming to diminish 
the threat of a flood. 


Dennis Collins wins 
Replogle Award 


Dennis A. Collins, Director of the 
Regional Finance and Data Processing 
Center in Paris, has been selected as 
the winner of the Luther I. Replogle 
Award for Management Improvement. 

The award—$1,500 and a certifi- 
cate signed by Secretary Kissinger— 
will be presented in the near future. 

Mr. Collins was cited for his **in- 
genuity, innovation, and dedication in 
conceiving and developing the Re- 
gional Finance and Data Processing 
Center.”’ 

‘*The Center, which provides out- 
standing services to 8 agencies in 84 
countries, has contributed to great sav- 
ings in financial and manpower re- 
sources,’’ the citation added. 

Mr. Collins was selected for the Re- 
plogle Award by a special panel 
chaired by Ambassador Robert M. 
Sayre, Inspector General of the 
Foreign Service. 

Ambassador Carol C. Laise, Direc- 
tor General of the Foreign Service, 
sent a telegram of congratulations to 
Mr. Collins and wished him ‘‘con- 
tinued success.”” 

The Replogle Award was estab- 
lished in 1973 by the former Ambas- 
sador to Iceland. It is granted annually 
to the officer or employee of any of the 
foreign affairs agencies for ‘‘an out- 
standing contribution to management 
improvement in the Department.’’ 

The nomination of Mr. Collins was 
endorsed by Leamon R. Hunt, Deputy 
Assistant Director for Operations, 
who pointed out that Mr. Collins **has 
made a most significant contribution 
to improving management of the State 
Department in the area of service to our 
overseas posts, and is fully worthy of 
the award he has been nominated for.”’ 

Mr. Collins joined the Department 
as a Fiscal Officer in 1954 and was 
assigned to Paris (USRO). He later 
served as Business and Fiscal Officer 
in Paris and as Chief of the Proce- 
dures-Review Staff in Washington. 

Mr. Collins was named Director of 
the Regional Finance and Data Proc- 
essing Center in Paris in 1961. He won 
the Superior Honor Award in 1971. 

Some of the activities of the Re- 
gional Finance and Data Processing 
Center are described in an article that 
appears on page 24-25. 
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New fiscal year brings change in 
method of funding support costs 


A new method of funding for ad- 
ministrative support went into effect 
October 1. 

Under the new system, called the 
Foreign Affairs Administrative Sup- 
port (FAAS) system, the State De- 
partment will pay the fixed, or basic, 
costs of administrative services in 
Washington and overseas; other agen- 
cies will pay any added costs that 
State incurs in providing administra- 
tive services to them. FAAS replaces 
the Shared Administrative Support 
(SAS) process, in which administra- 
tive costs were prorated among the 
agencies that received the services. 

A change in method of funding was 
recommended in May of 1974 by a 
Special State Department Task Force. 
Two years were spent developing the 
system. Then concurrences were ob- 
tained from major Federal agencies 
represented abroad, the Office of 
Management and Budget, the General 
Accounting Office, and the Congress. 
It was made a part of the Depart- 
ment’s FY *77 Appropriation Bill. 


FAAS position designations 


Under FAAS, American and local 
administrative positions are desig- 
nated as either CORE or DAS. CORE 
can be considered a synonym for 
**fixed costs’’; DAS is an acronym for 
**Distributed Administrative Sup- 
port.’’ As indicated, a CORE position 
is a fixed position essential to the De- 
partment’s basic operations; a DAS 
position is an added position, above 
the CORE, required only because of 
the need to provide administrative 
support to other U.S. Government 
agencies. The criteria for determining 
which administrative positions are 
CORE and which are DAS are set 
forth in detail in the Department's 
Circular Airgram A-3611 of May 23, 
1975. The designations apply to posi- 
tions, not to employees. 


FAAS and SAS—a comparison 


An example will illustrate the fun- 
damental difference between the two 
systems: 

The Administrative Section of a 
typical post has five American posi- 
tions: administrative officer, general 
services officer, budget and fiscal of- 
ficer, security officer, and com- 
municator. Under SAS, all of the 
agencies receiving administrative 
support at the post shared in the 
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salaries and operating expenses for 
the five positions. Under FAAS, the 
positions are considered fixed costs 
and are fully funded by the Depart- 
ment of State. Personnel and related 
support costs are passed on to the 
serviced agencies only if State has to 
**add’’ another American position to 
provide the services. A similar situa- 
tion applies for local positions. 


Position funding and service 


State will budget and fund for all 
costs of CORE positions, including 
any support costs required. This 
budgeting and funding principle ig- 
nores which agencies are supported 
by the CORE position and to what ex- 
tent. If, for example, an American 
budget and fiscal officer at Post X is 
considered a fixed State position cost, 
State will fund for the full salary, al- 
lowances, and other costs of support- 
ing the officer, even if in actual prac- 
tice 40% of his or her time is devoted 
to supporting agencies other than 
State. As long as State workload per- 
mits, the agencies will receive the 
benefits from that CORE position free 
of any charge or reimbursement. 

The serviced agencies will budget 
and fund for all costs of DAS posi- 
tions in proportion to their use of serv- 
ices. For FY 1977 the distribution will 
be made on the basis of workload 
Statistics; the system to be used in FY 
1978 has yet to be determined. No 
part of the added costs (DAS) is borne 
or shared by State. This is true even if 
State derives some administrative 
support from a particular DAS posi- 
tion. 


Advantages of FAAS over SAS 


The principal advantage of the 
FAAS system is improved budgeting 
and funds management for all agen- 
cies involved. When an agency sharp- 
ly curtails or completely eliminates 
its program in a country, the cost to 
the remaining agencies, including 
State, will remain the same or essen- 
tially so. That was not the case under 
SAS; rather the cost to the remaining 
agencies increased because there was 
a lesser number to “‘share’’ fixed ad- 
ministrative costs. For example, 
under SAS an administrative officer 
position was funded 60% by State and 
40% by four other agencies at post. 
One agency eliminated its program; 
obviously, the administrative officer 
was retained and the remaining agen- 


cies paid more of the fixed position 
cost. It was extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to accurately forecast and 
budget for such cost increases. 

Under FAAS, the sharp curtailment 
or complete elimination of an agency 
program at a post should produce re- 
ductions in either or both the added 
(or DAS) position costs and general 
operating funds. The cost to the re- 
maining agencies would remain es- 
sentially the same or increase slightly, 
but since they fund none of the fixed 
costs the change in their funding level 
is decidedly minimized. 

FAAS simplifies the annual post 
reimbursement estimate and reduces 
the workload involved in preparing it. 
Reimbursement for domestic adminis- 
trative support, a large item under 
SAS, has virtually been eliminated. 

Under FAAS, American and local 
administrative positions are fully 
funded in the budget for the Depart- 
ment of State (CORE), or they are 
fully funded in the budgets of the 
serviced agencies (DAS). Unlike 
SAS, the funding of fixed positions 
essential to the Department's opera- 
tions are not partially funded by other 
agencies. Position identification and 
control is therefore improved. 


impact of FAAS 


The implementation of FAAS 
means that the Department is now re- 
sponsible for providing the positions 
and funds for a much greater share of 
the administrative support program 
than previously, from about 50% to 
80%. 

To provide State with the funds 
needed for the larger cost, 68.9 mil- 
lion dollars was transferred to State's 
FY 1977 appropriation from the ap- 
propriation requests of the supported 
agencies. No increase in overall gov- 
ernment funding was required. The 
transferred funds represent the differ- 
ence between the amount paid by each 
supported agency under the total shar- 
ing of SAS and the calculated amount 
that will be paid under FAAS where 
the agencies will be funding at a much 
reduced cost level. 


Future developments 


A number of significant objectives 
of the FAAS system have not been 
realized in the initial implementation, 
and refinements and further im- 
provements are being studied. An 
interagency review will be made of 
the method used for submitting the 
post annual reimbursement estimate; 
innovative methods, including total 
automation, are being considered. 
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The dissent channel: Who’s using it? 


By NeiL A. BoYerR, Chairman, The Secretary's Open Forum 


The Dissent Channel, which is 
monitored by the Chairman of the 
Secretary’s Open Forum, provides an 
important outlet for freedom of ex- 
pression in the foreign affairs com- 
munity. It is one of several devices by 
which views that differ from estab- 
lished policy may be brought to the at- 
tention of decision-makers. And yet, 
in my view, all of these devices are 
underutilized. 

What is the record of the Dissent 
Channel thus far? Since a special 
channel was first officially announced 
in November 1971, it has been used 
52 times, or an average of slightly less 
than once a month. During the first 
nine months of 1976, the Channel was 
used nine times. 


In suggesting that this constitutes 
underutilization, I am not seeking to 
‘stir up trouble’’ but simply to note 
my belief that among 13,000 U.S. 
employees in Washington and in 250 
missions around the world—plus the 
employees of AID, USIA and ACDA 
(who may also use the Dissent 
Channel)—there must be more situa- 
tions of strong feeling on opposing 
sides of policy issues than are surfac- 
ing through the once-a-month invoca- 
tion of the Dissent Channel. Where 
are they? 

In addition to the Dissent Channel, 
there are these possibilities: Some in- 
dividuals have taken advantage of 
the readiness of the Secretary’s Open 
Forum to forward directly to the Sec- 
retary viewpoints which may get wa- 
tered down or filtered out of decision 
papers at lower levels or significantly 
altered at higher ones. Some views 
are surfacing as articles in the Open 
Forum journal. A few people have 
used opportunities to express differ- 
ing perspectives in the CASP (the 
country planning documents for Latin 
America), or in other regional policy 
papers. But the total usage of all of 
these techniques, as best it can be es- 
timated, still seems minimal. 

At least since the ‘‘Diplomacy for 
the 70’s’’ exercise at the beginning of 
this decade, it has been official policy 
of the Department ‘‘to encourage and 
support the free expression of ideas 
and criticism.’’ Instructions for the 
official Dissent Channel are incorpo- 
rated into the Foreign Affairs Manual 
(6 FAM 212.3c) and elaborated in 
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other official documents (A-3592 of 
May 2, 1974, and the Department 
Notice of May 8, 1974). 

The FAM also includes the provi- 
sion that it is incumbent upon the 
principal officer at a post abroad, 
aside from the Dissent Channel, to 
send the Department significant re- 
ports from subordinates even when he 
does not agree with the views ex- 
pressed. Further official interest in 
encouraging this free expression 
came, at the time of Secretary Kis- 
singer’s arrival at the Department, 
with the establishment of the Open 
Forum chairmanship as a full-time 
position within the Policy Planning 
Staff (S/P) and with permission to the 
Open Forum to publish a quarterly 
journal of classified opinion on policy 
issues. 

All of these official actions recog- 
nized that the increasing complexity 
of foreign affairs issues requires crea- 
tive thinking on the part of all profes- 
sionals in the foreign affairs commu- 
nity. Effective supervisors should be 
welcoming and encouraging thought- 
ful analysis of issues and the de- 
velopment of constructive alternative 
approaches to important questions. 
Decision-makers should also want to 
have in hand complete analyses of all 
possible ramifications of a particular 
action. The Department and its sister 
agencies have well-trained and highly 
experienced staffs capable of provid- 
ing such analyses. But if we are not 
receiving the full benefit of this pro- 
fessional expertise, the formulation of 
foreign policy is likely to take the di- 
rection of least resistance, and there is 
increased potential for ill-considered 
and unwise decisions. 

If the reasons for promoting free 
expression are logical, and if it is of- 
ficial policy to encourage presentation 
of alternative viewpoints, again I ask: 
Where are they? Why are people not 
using the mechanisms available? 
Below are possible explanations: 


Bureaucratic isolation. Certainly 
one problem is the simple nature of 
bureaucratic procedure. A structural 
chain of command may well be neces- 
sary to permit the head of any agency 
or Department to conduct his or her 
duties efficiently and to report re- 
sponsibly to the President. But such a 
structure also has its defects. 


One tendency of the compartments 
within a bureaucracy is to isolate the 
participants. Often employees are not 
well-informed on policies or activities 
outside their immediate office respon- 
sibilities. The Cultural Affairs staff 
gets little opportunity to find out what 
is going on in the Politico-Military 
Bureau, and vice versa. And even if 
staff members are well-informed or 
hold strong views on issues in other 
offices, there is no generally accept- 
able procedure through which view- 
points can be expressed. An officer in 
the East Asian bureau is not likely to 
transmit strongly held views on the 
African bureau’s handling of relations 
with Country X, nor would those 
views likely be given much considera- 
tion if presented. In the State Depart- 
ment bureaucracy this just isn’t done. 


Well, why not? When I worked for 
the Peace Corps in its early days, 
when it was largely staffed with re- 
cently returned volunteers still highly 
motivated and determined to make 
that program bigger and better, there 
were virtually no bureaucratic inhibi- 
tions. Those who worked on the train- 
ing staff had no trouble expressing 
their views on the new program being 
laid out in the office responsible for 
Country Y. Training tactics in turn 
were debated freely throughout the 
agency, and techniques of recruiting 
new volunteers were everyone’s favo- 
rite target. And yet all of this interac- 
tion took place without bitterness, and 
in fact the free discussion was wel- 
comed. Of course, bureaucracies be- 
come bureaucratic, and my feeling is 
that the Peace Corps became more 
structured as time went on. (Needless 
to say, the Department of State was 
created in 1781.) But at least for a 
while a new agency proved that free 
lines of communication were possi- 
ble. 


Bureaucratic inhibitions. Another 
problem with a bureaucracy is a ten- 
dency for individuals to withhold 
views that differ from existing 
policies, or for superiors to neglect to 
encourage such views. Staff may be 
inhibited by the performance rating 
process, or by the natural desire to 
maintain compatible personal rela- 
tionships with superiors, especially in 
‘a small office or mission. 

At the same time, bosses may not 
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welcome contrasting views because 
the ultimate decision may go against 
them, or because the new viewpoint 
may embarrass them if it is better writ- 
ten or better argued, or more attuned 
to Washington policy. There may also 
be some remnants of the machismo 
concept of ‘‘being in charge,’’ show- 
ing everyone who’s boss. In the mid- 
1970’s it should no longer be a loss of 
face to permit and encourage reasoned 
dialogue within a post or office. 
Nevertheless, some supervisors may 
still fear that a dissenting view from a 
subordinate will produce the query 
**Can’t you get things under control 
down there?’’ 


In relation to possible sanctions, it 
should be absolutely clear that one 
who uses the Dissent Channel or any 
of the other officially provided tech- 
niques of free expression to transmit a 
message should not for that reason be 
subject to transfer, negative com- 
ments in a performance rating, or any 
other action which may be interpreted 
as a form of punishment. There is no 
reason that it should be any other 
way, because effective supervisors 
should be welcoming free expression 
of views (and in fact should be com- 
mended for their spirit of openness). 


However, it must be noted that 
there are more subtle forms of pres- 
sure than those mentioned above— 
even a performance rating that is not 
as enthusiastic as needed to effect 
promotion—that may deter some 
users of the channel. This is endemic 
in the system we have. To the extent 
that a ‘‘risk’’ must be taken in using 
the Dissent Channel, this is probably 
it; while the subtle, invisible sanction 
is abhorrent, it is most difficult for 
any complainant to ‘‘make a case’’ in 
such an instance. We all need to be on 
guard against this. 


Let me hasten to add that there are, 
and have always been, individuals 
who have no need for an official 
channel or any other official 
mechanism to permit expression of 
unique views on policy, nor do they 
have any fear of retaliation, whatever 
its form. And further there are many 
supervisors—perhaps even the great 
majority—who can demonstrate 
openness and receptivity to ideas that 
differ from their own, who have no 
problem sitting down with staff to 
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AT RECENT OPEN FORUM SESSIONS... 


‘*hash out’’ differences in view. If 
only there were more! 

Misleading terminology? Perhaps 
a reason for minimal use of the Dis- 
sent Channel is the word ‘‘dissent.’’ 
It is a word that seems to have taken 
on an unfortunate pejorative connota- 
tion. Those who are unsympathetic 
even sometimes confuse ‘‘dissent’’ 
with ‘‘disloyalty.’’ I sincerely hope 
the terminology is not inhibiting 
people. (It should be noted that there 
are some people quite proud to be 
known as ‘‘dissenters.’’) 

One further clarification of terms: 
Dissent does not need to signify bad 
relationships. It is not necessary for a 
Dissent Channel message to be ac- 
rimonious or contentious or argumen- 
tative, and it is not necessary for a 
situation to have reached the stage of 
near-fisticuffs before the channel is 
used. Indeed, some of the most effec- 
tive users of the channel to date have 
submitted careful, well-reasoned, al- 


Director General of the Foreign 
Service Carol C. Laise, left, spoke to 
the Open Forum on personnel policies 
and Chief of Protocol Shirley Temple 
Black, below, discussed Africa. 

Speakers scheduled for late Oc- 
tober and November include Amos A. 
(Joe) Jordan, Deputy to the Under 
Secretary for Security Assistance 
(Oct. 20); Japanese economist and 
journalist Nobuyoshe Namiki (Nov. 
4); Richard Scammon, Director of the 
Elections Research Center (Nov. 10); 
and Charles Peters, Editor of Wash- 
ington Monthly (Nov. 17). 


most scholarly arguments that con- 
tained no hint of personal antagonism. 

Limited information. One other 
possible reason for minimal use of the 
available techniques of expressing 
opinion is a lack of knowledge and 
understanding of the devices that are 
available. This article for the NEws- 
LETTER is One antidote for that, as is a 
pending revision and restatement of 
the regulations for use of the Dissent 
Channel and other vehicles for ex- 
pression of views. But we need to 
continue to pass the word. 

It should be known, for example, 
that topics covered in Dissent Channel 
messages thus far include U.S. offi- 
cial policy toward a number of spe- 
cific countries (Vietnam quite natu- 
rally was the first, and many others 
have followed), as well as such func- 
tional issues as arms sales, economic 
assistance, terrorism and narcotics. 
The channel is aimed at substantive 
foreign relations issues such as these, 
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and not at personnel or administrative 
questions that can be raised through 
the grievance mechanism or other 
fora, although there is certainly a gray 
area overlapping both in which the 
Dissent Channel has been deemed ap- 
propriate. 

Dissent Channel messages may be 
sent by telegram or airgram, or by a 
memorandum addressed to the Direc- 
tor of the Policy Planning Staff (S/P). 
No clearance is required for the 
transmittal; approval of the message 
transmission by a principal officer 
abroad does not necessarily imply 
concurrence. The majority of the 
messages have come from overseas, 
but officers in Washington have also 
used the channel. 

Current procedures provide for the 


delivery of a Dissent Channel mes- 
sage to the Secretary, the Executive 
Secretary of the Department, and the 
Director of S/P, who has responsibil- 
ity for ensuring full analysis of the 
message and providing a reply that re- 
sponds fully to the issues. Generally, 
the Chairman of the Secretary’s Open 
Forum receives a copy so that he may 
monitor the response; further distribu- 
tion is carried out according to the 
wishes of the sender of the message, 
at the discretion of the Department. 
Users of the channel have been 
mostly in the middle Foreign Service 
grades, although they have included 
relatively new junior officers and ex- 
perienced senior officers. Not all 
users have been successful in chang- 
ing current policy, but a considerable 


international Visitors attend conventions 


A number of International Visitor 
Grantees, sponsored by the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, had 
an opportunity this summer to witness, 
first-hand, the American electoral 
process in action by attending the 
Democratic and Republican National 
Conventions. 


Through the hard work of the CU- 
sponsored Visitor Program Service 
(VPS) staff, a number of grantees at- 
tended sessions of the Democratic 
Convention in New York City. One 
grantee, Alioune Sene, Minister of 
Culture of Senegal, was ‘‘adopted’’ by 
some members of the California dele- 
gation (who dined July 11 at the table 
next to his) and they invited him to go 
to all sessions with them. Needless to 
say, Mr. Sene attended the conven- 
tion, postponing his departure for 
three days. 


Leela D. Menon, Member of the In- 
dian Parliament, met with Lillian Car- 
ter, a former Peace Corps Volunteer to 
India, through the joint efforts of Vic- 
toria Jacquency, Program Officer at 
the Department’s New York Recep- 
tion Center; Nancy Buttermark, Pro- 
gram Officer at VPS, and the Indian 
Consulate General. The session lasted 
about 45 minutes and was covered by 
the New York Daily News and 
Newsweek. Another visitor, Ron 
Hayward, General Secretary of the 
Labour Party in the U.K., was inter- 
viewed by Edwin Newman, NBC 
News. 


Twenty-seven International Vis- 
itors from 19 countries attended the 
Republican Convention in Kansas 
City, August 16-20. The group in- 
cluded political scientists, members of 
parliament, and journalists. Thanks to 
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Bernice Behrens, Director of State's 
San Francisco Reception Center, and 
Juraj Slavik and Kerry Stewart of 
VPS, all of the grantees participated in 
important aspects of the convention. 
Each attended at least one caucus and 
all were invited to a dinner hosted by 
the International Relations Council of 
Kansas City. 

Three women visitors attended a 
brunch hosted by Patricia Hutar, 
where they sat with Mrs. Ford, Mrs. 
Reagan, and Mrs. Dole. Several vis- 
itors went to a luncheon hosted by 
Vice President Rockefeller. All were 
entertained at barbeques, receptions, 
etc., and stayed in the homes of prom- 
inent Kansas City residents. Mrs. 
Smet, Director of the Institute of Polit- 
ical and Social Education, Christian 
Social Party, Belgium, lunched with 
L. William Seidman, the President's 
Economic Advisor. 

Saad Nassar, Press Secretary to 
UAR President Anwar Sadat, attended 
both the Democratic and Republican 
Conventions. Through the assistance 
of Rosemary O'Neill, NEA/P, Mr. 
Nassar was given an ‘‘operational 
pass’’ which permitted him access to 
the Democratic convention floor. At 
the Republican Convention Mr. Nas- 
Sar was warmly received by the media, 
who explained convention coverage 
techniques. He had full access to NBC 
facilities and received a tour and brief- 
ing by CBS. (During these briefings 
Mr. Nassar expressed interest in prob- 
lems encountered by Western media 
representatives in gaining entry into 
Cairo.) He attended all major events of 
the convention, was surrounded by 
Kansas and Missouri delegates during 
most of his stay, and had an opportu- 
nity to meet with Senator Robert Dole. 


number of them have. Even when the 
result is an endorsement of current 
policy rather than a shift, the thor- 
ough consideration that is given to 
each issue by all relevant actors 
makes the effort worthwhile. Further, 
it is reported that on some occasions, 
the mere suggestion that the Dissent 
Channel might be used has been suffi- 
cient to bring about an internal policy 
review. 


Unrecognized perfection. One 
final thought: Maybe the explanation 
for minimal use of the channel is that 
the staffs of the Department, AID, 
USIA and ACDA are more en- 
lightened, more perfect than I realize. 
Perhaps differing views are being 
taken into account. Perhaps consensus 
is being reached on most policy is- 
sues. Perhaps the vast majority of 
people are satisfied that they have had 
sufficient input to policy decisions. In 
an ideal foreign service, this might be 
the case. There would be no inhibi- 
tions on either the sending or the re- 
ceipt of differing interpretations of 
policy. But I fear that we have not yet 
reached this pinnacle. 


*_s *+ * © 


The Open Forum office and the 
Steering Group stand ready to provide 
advice on the use of the Dissent 
Channel and other devices for free 
expression, and we welcome views on 
the questions raised here—especially 
suggestions for improvements in the 
system of encouraging, forwarding 
and getting careful consideration of 
unique views on foreign policy issues. 

And as mentioned above, the Open 
Forum itself has a separate and unique 
facility to provide expressions of 
opinion directly to the Secretary and 
other senior officers. If options or al- 
ternatives are being inadequately ex- 
pressed through the normal bureau- 
cratic process, or if officers in one 
bureau want to comment on policy in 
another bureau, the Open Forum can 
assist in pulling together the key 
pieces from the cutting room floor and 
sending them forward, even while 
analysis of the problem is still under 
way. We need not wait for the con- 
crete to be cast before we become in- 
volved. 


The key point is that the person 
with the immediate concern should 
not be sitting on his hands. Whether 
through the Open Forum, the Dissent 
Channel, or other available vehicles, 
those contrasting views should be 
coming forward to benefit the 
decision-makers and the entire 
foreign policy apparatus. 
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Bicentennial 
despatch 
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October is a busy month. The fantasy of active 
French participation in the war must now be con- 
verted into reality. Dr. Franklin receives his instruc- 
tions from the Congress. He is to proceed to France 
without further delay. Once there he and the other 
two Commissioners, Silas Deane and Arthur Lee, 
will seek alliances of amity and commerce from all 
nations, not just France. ‘‘In case overtures be made 
to you by the ministers or agents of any European 
princes or states for commercial treaties between 
them and us, you may conclude such treaties accord- 
ingly.”’ 

In an October | letter to Silas Deane, the Commit- 
tee of Secret Correspondence suggests that veiled 
threats, used judiciously, might be effective in ob- 
taining support from other European nations. 
**. . . we think you will do well to intimate to the 
ministers of those nations . . . that the time has been 
when they stood much in need of American 
supplies; that the time may come again; that, al- 
though we are styled rebels by Britain, yet our 
friendship may hereafter be of the utmost impor- 
tance to those powers particularly that possess 
American colonies. . . .”” 

In a secret memo dated the same day, Franklin 
and Robert Morris sum up the overall strategy that 
Franklin and the other Commissioners will follow.* 
“*. . . we think it our duty to cultivate their 
[France's] favorable disposition towards us, draw 
from them all the support we can, and in the end 
their private aid must assist us to establish peace or 
inevitably draw them in as parties to the war.’’ 

The Commissioners are to purchase or borrow 
from France eight warships and convince the 
French, and it is hoped the Spanish also, to aid the 
Americans in their war on British shipping. 

These are heady and ambitious plans for a new 
nation, particularly one that has recently come upon 
difficult times. The news of the Long Island defeat 
has only compounded.the skepticism of the French 
court. Vergennes, the vacillating and cautious ar- 


*The memo was not distributed to the entire Congress. Franklin had 
already learned that indiscreet members of that body could not be trusted 
with secrets. That he was about to depart for France was already com- 
mon knowledge—even to the British. 


chitect of French foreign policy, greets the news of 
the American reverses with consternation. His ardor 
for the American cause is beginning to cool. 

In Paris, Deane, who has been out of touch with 
home since June, finds the French ministry ‘‘ex- 
tremely uneasy’’ at the lack of adequate communi- 
cation. Writing the Congress, he reports that there 
are rumors that Britain and her rebellious colonies 
are not only discussing reconciliation but also joint 
action against France in the West Indies. French 
fears are so strong, he says, that the ministry had 
ordered a temporary halt to his supply operation. 
**Our friend M. Beaumarchais exerted himself, and 
in a day or two obtained the orders to be counter- 
manded, and everything is again running on favora- 
bly.”’ 

Those supplies now are being stockpiled in in- 
creasing amounts in Hortalez & Co. warehouses. In 
an inventory sent to the French and Spanish courts, 
Beaumarchais speaks of a growing mound of blan- 
kets, shoes, and wool stockings for 30,000 men, 
accompanied by shoe buckles, handkerchiefs, 
pocket knives, and miles of wool and silk goods for 
uniforms. 

On the 15th, Deane, Hortalez & Co., and a 
French commercial agent conclude terms for provid- 
ing ‘‘as many vessels as are deemed sufficient’’ to 
transport these supplies across the Atlantic. : 

Dr. Franklin has his sailing orders. He will em- 
bark for France aboard the Reprisal, a fast, full- 
rigged ship of 100 feet. Its master, 34-year-old 
Lambert Wickes, is an experienced seaman from 
Maryland’s Eastern Shore. He has already distin- 
guished himself by taking several British prizes and 
has a reputation for bravery and coolness under fire. 
Franklin will be in good hands. With casks of water 
and salt meat, and powder and shot for its 46 guns, 
the Reprisal is loaded with £ 3000 worth of indigo. 

Franklin too prepares for travel. He attends to 
unfinished business and ties up the loose ends of his 
life. He and his son William have been drifting apart 
for some time and their relationship now ends bit- 
terly. William, Governor of New Jersey, has re- 
mained loyal to the King and the rebels have re- 
lieved him of his duties and placed him under guard. 
The patriotic father and Tory son will forever go 
their separate ways. 

The elder Franklin places all his available funds 
at the disposal of the Congress in the form of a loan. 
It is his pledge to the success of the Revolution, He 
gathers together his two beloved grandchildren, 
7-year-old Benny Bache and William’s teenage son 
Temple. Temple is emotionally torn between his 
father and grandfather but the elder Franklin has his 





way. The boy will accompany him to France and 
serve as his secretary. 

Franklin finds time to draft a curious memo be- 
fore he leaves. He submits to the Secret Committee 
a novel proposition for a final settlement with Eng- 
land entitled ‘‘Motives for proposing Peace.’’ He 
suggests that England renounce all claims and au- 
thority to govern the United States and then cede all 
British possessions in North America, as well as 
Bermuda, to the United States. In return the new 
nation would pay Britain so much per year, perhaps, 
£ 100,000 for 100 years. To sweeten the deal, the 
United States would grant extensive favorable free 
trade to all British subjects throughout the ceded 
colonies and guarantee Britain her possessions in 
the West Indies. 

The memo seems a bit presumptuous and even 
outrageous, but Franklin says that possession of 


New cable spans 3,400 
miles of Atlantic 


French and American telecom- 
munications officials dedicated a new 
transatlantic cable system that can 
provide the equivalent of 4,000 tele- 
phone conversations at one time. Wil- 
lis E. Naeher, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Communications, repre- 
sented the Department of State at the 
dedication ceremony, which took 
place in Washington September 1. 


The new telecommunications cable 
extends 3,402 nautical miles between 
Rhode Island and the French coastal 
town of St. Hilaire. The system, 
which also transmits data, telex, and 
other means of record communica- 
tions, went into service July 1. 


This new cable is designated 
TAT-6 and was developed jointly by 
telecommunications specialists of the 
British Post Office, the French Sec- 
retariat of Posts and Telecommunica- 
tions, and the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. It is the 


such a plan on his intended voyage might offer him 
some protection under the law of nations—as an 
Ambassador—should he be captured. It is more 
likely that if that misfortune should befall him no 
document will save him. Only last month he had 
brushed aside Dr. Benjamin Rush’s concern for his 
safety: ‘‘I am old and good for nothing; but as the 
storekeepers say of their remnants of cloth, I am but 
a fag-end and you may have me for what you please. 
Perhaps the best use such an old fellow can be put to 
is to make a martyr of him.’’ 

On the 27th Franklin, a few months shy of his 
70th birthday, boards the Reprisal. He faces the 
threat of an angry North Atlantic and a hangman’s 
noose. 


This account is based on the Journals of the Con- 
tinental Congress. 


NEW CABLE ROUTE—Studying the map which traces the new TAT-6 trans-Atlantic route 
at the September 1 dedication are, left to right, Henry G. Catucci, Vice President, Western 
Union International, Washington, D.C.; Willis E. Naeher, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Communications, State Department; and Robert E. Gradie, Vice President, American Tele- 


sixth transatlantic cable constructed 
by AT&T Long Lines Department. 


TAT-6 is owned by a number of in- 
ternational partners, including 
AT&T, ITT World Communications, 
RCA Global Communications, West- 
ern Union International and telecom- 
munications entities of Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Finland, 
Greece, Iceland, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
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phone & Telegraph Co., Washington, D. C. 


Sweden, Switzerland, West Germany 
and the United Kingdom. 

The first transatlantic telephone ca- 
ble, installed in 1956, eliminated at- 
mospheric disturbances associated 
with radio-telephone service. For the 
first time, overseas calls were as clear 
as calls across town. Since 1956, im- 
provements in cable technology have 
reduced the cost per circuit mile on 


transatlantic routes from $300 to $13, 
while increasing capacity of indi- 
vidual cables from 36 to 4,000 cir- 
cuits. 

The French Cable Ship Vercors and 
the AT&T Cable Ship Long Lines, 
which is the world’s largest cable- 
ship, began laying TAT-6 in January 
and completed the operation by the 
end of June. 
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Historic building to serve as center 
for study of U.S.-Morocco relations 


TANGIER—Ambassador Robert 
Anderson has announced the impend- 
ing establishment of a Center for the 
Study of Moroccan-American Rela- 
tions in the old American Legation in 
Tangier. The historic structure, lo- 
cated in Tangier’s picturesque 
Medina, will also house a Museum of 
Moroccan-American relations. 

The old Legation was a royal gift to 
the United States from Sultan Moulay 
Slimane in 1821 and is the oldest U.S. 
diplomatic property outside the ter- 
ritorial limits of the U.S. (see June 
NEWSLETTER). When Morocco re- 
gained its independence in 1956 and 
an American Embassy was estab- 
lished in Rabat, the Legation con- 
tinued to function temporarily as a 
Consulate General. When a modern 
Consulate General was built, the old 
Legation served as a language school 
and Peace Corps training center and 
was finally closed. 

Although much remains to be done 
to establish a full-fledged museum 
and study center, a significant nucleus 
of material was on display July 6 for 
an opening day crowd of Moroccan 
officials, notably Minister of Culture 
Hadj Ahmed Bahnini, diplomats from 
other nations, Americans and mem- 
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bers of the international community. 

As Ambassador Anderson noted in 
thanking His Majesty Hassan II for 
his “‘generous assistance and strong 
support,”’ the Moroccan monarch 
‘**has kindly made available invalu- 
able documents from official ar- 
chives.’’ Copies of many other his- 
toric documents from the U.S. Na- 
tional Archives were also made avail- 
able to fill out the two-century con- 
tinuity of U.S.-Moroccan relations. 

Documents of American origin 
bearing the signatures of ten Ameri- 
can Presidents were exhibited 
alongside rare Moroccan papers 
which had never before been seen by 
anyone except those with access to the 
Royal Archives. They included a let- 
ter George Washington wrote to Sul- 
tan Mohammed III, a direct ancestor 
of King Hassan II, and the Treaty of 
Friendship of 1787 signed by John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson, re- 
newed by Andrew Jackson in 1836 
and still in force today, making it the 
oldest treaty in U.S. diplomatic an- 
nals. 

Other displays portrayed diploma- 
tic events and correspondence of the 
19th and 20th centuries, the World 
War II Casablanca Conference and 


events of our own day. There is also a 
wealth of photographs of the visits of 
Presidents Roosevelt and Eisenhower 
to Morocco, and the visits of 
Mohammed V and Hassan II to meet 
Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy and 
Johnson in the United States. The 
most significant single donation re- 
ceived to date is the vast Donald 
Angus Collection of old etchings, en- 
gravings and prints of Tangier and 
other Moroccan cities as well as An- 
gus’ library of works on Morocco dat- 
ing back to the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

But only the surface has been 
tapped so far. Ambassador Anderson 
said ‘““we hope these rooms will pro- 
vide a congenial and inspiring atmos- 
phere where scholars from both our 
nations can probe into the mountain- 
ous treasure of material available in 
Moroccan and American archives.”’ 


A fascinating setting for a study 
center and museum, the old Legation 
is a series of four buildings built 
around the core of the original struc- 
ture turned over to Consul John Mul- 
lowny in 1821. That first house might 
possibly be of Portuguese origin dat- 
ing to the 17th century—still another 
intriguing question for scholars to in- 
vestigate. 


What the visitor of today sees is 
largely the work of Minister Maxwell 
Blake who served in Tangier from 
1910 to 1917 and from 1922 to 1940. 
From 1927 to 1931 he acquired addi- 
tional contiguous properties and, 
largely at his own expense, completed 
a major program of restoration and 
construction in the ‘‘Mediterranean 
Revival’’ style popular with Ameri- 
cans in the 1920's. The distinguished 
architectural historian and _ re- 
storationist, Charles Peterson, who 
conducted a detailed study of the Le- 
gation in 1975, concluded that 
Blake’s additions have considerable 
architectural ‘‘interest and merit.’’ 
Certainly the setting in the Medina, 
the gardens, fountains, colonnaded 
Staircases and terraces, and tiled 
roofs, and especially a Moorish pavil- 
ion enriched with antique wooden 
doors, ceiling and shutters collected 
from Fez and other parts of Morocco 
charm the eyes and soothe the spirits 
of all visitors weary of functional 
modern. 


Consul General and Mrs. Harland 
H. Eastman personally prepared the 
display of the Donald Angus Collec- 
tion and devoted themselves unstint- 
ingly to preparing the Legation for the 
exhibit. 
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GRIEVANCE: What's all the fuss? 


By CHARLES A. SCHMITZ, Director, Grievance Staff 


Senior officers and managers of the 
foreign affairs agencies all over the 
world are being called on to spend a 
day in regional workshops to talk 
about grievances in the Foreign Serv- 
ice. 

Why the big fuss? Why should we 
be encouraging everyone from our top 
substantive managers to our first-line 
supervisors to know the ins and outs 
of the grievance regulations? 

The basic reason is that State, AID 
and USIA are under an obligation to 
do everything they can to ensure that 
the new grievance system is im- 
plemented energetically and thor- 
oughly. The obligation flows from 
legislation passed late last year that 
set forth the design of a Foreign 
Service grievance system and called 
on the foreign affairs agencies to im- 
plement it within 120 days. 

The Foreign Service grievance sys- 
tem is the only legislated grievance 
system in the Federal Government. 
All the others are products of negotia- 
tion between the agencies and their 
employee representative organization 
or were created unilaterally by the 
agencies. Because it is legislated, 
there is a great deal of interest—on 
the Hill, among the professional 
foreign affairs agencies institutions, 
and within the ranks of employee 
organizations—in how well, and with 
what energy, the agencies carry out 
their defined roles. 

The statute sets out a complicated 
procedure, capped by a Grievance 
Board of 15 independent adjudicators, 
drawn largely from national leaders in 
labor arbitration. The Board acts in- 
dependently of any agency and has 
powerful authority to direct agencies 
to remedy meritorious grievances. 

The foreign affairs agencies are 
late-comers to the grievance business. 
Throughout most of the history of the 
United States, the key concepts in 
labor-management relations had 
grown out of industrial experience. 
Labor strife and labor organizations 
profoundly changed the relationship 
between employees and management 
in the United States between the end 
of the Civil War and the start of World 
War II. The service sector of the 
economy and governments, however, 
were largely untouched by this revolu- 
tion. 

It was only in the 1930’s that ex- 
perience gained in the industrial sec- 
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tor began to be applied in Government 
agencies. It was not until 1962, by 
E.O. 10988, that Federal agencies 
were called on to deal with their em- 
ployee organization. And it was not 
until 1971 that the issue was joined in 
the State Department. 

At that time the foreign affairs 
agencies were exempted from cover- 
age by the 1962 Executive Order and 
continued for a short while longer 
dealing with employees with virtually 
absolute discretion. 

Meanwhile, the foreign affairs 
agencies were stung by the Charles 
Thomas case and felt the heat of a bill 
thenceforward perennially introduced 
by Senator Bayh, whose constituent 
was Charles Thomas, to legislate a 
grievance procedure for the foreign 
affairs agencies. 

To complicate matters further the 
courts were building a large body of 
case law to the effect that the Con- 
stitutional guarantee against depriva- 
tion of property without due process 
applied to important aspects of Fed- 
eral Government employment. 

As a stop-gap, the foreign affairs 
agencies in the fall of 1971 unilater- 
ally established the “‘interim’’ griev- 
ance procedures. 

In December 1971 a new order 
(E.O. 11636) called on State, AID, 
and USIA to deal with employee or- 
ganizations as the rest of the Govern- 
ment had been doing for years; and 
that order, among other things, re- 
quired the agencies to negotiate in 
good faith toward the establishment of 
a grievance system. 

Spasmodic negotiations between 
the agencies and AFSA began shortly 
after AFSA’s certification as the ex- 
clusive employee organization in 


Segars is shown with Miss South Africa, 
Vera Johns, who recently visited the Con- 
sulate. Miss Johns received a visa to fly to 
the United States for a screen test. 


1973. The negotiating path was 
rocky, however. 

In spring 1975 negotiations finally 
deadlocked, and pressure grew for 
passage of the Bayh Bill, which had 
been stoutly resisted by the agencies 
because it would, they thought, se- 
verely circumscribe management’s 
ability to run the agencies. Pressure 
increased even more in July 1975, 
when the membership of the Interim 
Grievance Board resigned over a dis- 
agreement between the Board and 
AID as to the authority of the Board to 
order agency compliance with the de- 
cision for which the agency felt it had 
no legal authority. There appeared to 
be no realistic alternative to legisla- 
tion. 

The impasse in the bilateral negoti- 
ations, the resignation of the Interim 
Grievance Board, and House-Senate 
differences compelled a kind of trian- 
gular, rolling discussion between the 
agencies, Senator Bayh’s staff, and 
AFSA. In the process, differences 
about the various drafts of legislation 
narrowed. At length, general agree- 
ment was reached; and the results 
were incorporated into a House- 
Senate Conference Committee Report 
and tacked on to the Foreign Affairs 
Authorization Bill, signed by the 
President on November 29, 1975. 

The statute was complicated 
enough, but the grievance system 
which it set out was further compli- 
cated by the administrative need to 
ensure that grievances within the 
agency were thoroughly considered 
and resolved, if possible, at first-line 
levels of authority. Such a system 
demands the full understanding of all 
supervisors and of most management 
officials. 


The Grievance Board called for in 
the legislation came into being on June 
23, 1976. The system, therefore, is a 
new one; and no one has a monopoly 
on the answers as to how it will work 
in practice. Experience will be our 
teacher for some time. Nevertheless, 
we cannot await the amassing of ex- 
perience before we do our best to un- 
derstand our basic obligations and 
begin to meet them. 


If we fail in these initial steps we 
will be not only failing the employees 
of the foreign affairs agencies but in- 
viting even greater embarrassment 
and perhaps more sweeping legisla- 
tion. If we succeed, we will be on the 
way to making the agencies better 
places to work in and therefore more 
effective in carrying out their mis- 
sions. That’s what the fuss is all 
about. 
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Workshops help supervisors understand their 
role in Foreign Service grievance procedures 


In the latter part of September two 
interagency teams composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Department and 
USIA concluded a series of work- 
shops developed for Foreign Service 
grievance procedure training. 

The workshops, conducted at vari- 
ous EUR posts, drew to a close four 
months of training, held to advise and 
assist Department, AID and USIA 
post managers and supervisors on 
their responsibilities under the new 
Foreign Service grievance procedure. 

Other teams made up of State, AID 
and USIA representatives had pre- 
viously traveled to posts in Latin 
America, Africa, East Asia and the 
Middle East. 

With the establishment in April of 
the new Foreign Service grievance 
procedures (see the Special NEws- 
LETTER Supplement #178, April 
1976), the three foreign affairs agen- 
cies recognized the need to 
familiarize supervisors and post man- 
agers with the new methods for han- 
dling grievances. 

The Department’s Grievance Office 
and the Employee-Management Rela- 
tions staff developed, together with 
the staffs of AID and USIA, a com- 
prehensive program to acquaint per- 
sonnel of the three agencies with the 
proper steps for implementation of the 
new procedure. 

To assist the teams in their work- 
shops a videotape, relating the tale of 
four ‘‘typical’’ post grievances, was 
prepared. Before the teams departed 


the program was presented in ab- 
breviated form to Department person- 
nel in Washington. 

The overseas program began in 
May with a trip to Lima and Mexico 
for personnel attending regional AID 
and Department administrative meet- 
ings. Subsequent programs brought 
together DCM’s, principal officers, 
administrative and Embassy person- 
nel officers, mission directors or their 
deputies, AID executive officers, 
public affairs officers or their deputies 
and USIA executive officers. In all 25 
separate workshops were held which 
brought together approximately 800 
to 900 Foreign Service personnel 
from the three foreign affairs agen- 
cies. 

The workshops focused on the an- 
tecedents to the new procedures and 
explained that the legislation that es- 
tablished the Foreign Service griev- 
ance procedure resulted from the in- 
ability of management of the three 
foreign affairs agencies and the exclu- 
sive employee representative to re- 
solve their differences and agree 
among themselves on a system to re- 
place the old Interim Grievance Pro- 
cedure. 

The workshops also provided an 
opportunity to explain to the partici- 
pants the cost to the agencies of unre- 
solved grievances and its impact on 
employee morale. At the same time, 
the participants were advised on the 
responsibilities of supervisors in re- 
solving problems before they surface 


as formal grievances. 

A frequent comment during the 
workshops maintained that only mal- 
contents and trouble makers filed 
grievances, but the participants 
learned that while to some extent this 
may be true, there are many real prob- 
lems which trouble employees and the 
grievance procedure is the appropriate 
and authorized mechanism for resolv- 
ing these problems. 

The procedure was also portrayed 
as a useful device for bringing to 
management’s attention problem 
areas to be investigated which may 
lead to an improved working envi- 
ronment. 

Some of the participants questioned 
the utility of regional workshops for 
familiarizing supervisory personnel 
with the new grievance procedure. 
The detrimental impact of unresolved 
problems on people’s performance 
was noted as was the importance of 
resolving in a timely manner, through 
the grievance mechanism, employee 
problems. 

The participants also learned that 
local resolution of grievances was not 
only the most effective means of deal- 
ing with employee problems but also 
the most cost-effective. The conclu- 
sion of the discussion was a simple 
one: to avoid greater problems and 
promote harmony among employees, 
grievances should, whenever possi- 
ble, be resolved at the lowest possible 
level. 

The workshops also provided an 
opportunity to discuss with post man- 
agement the Foreign Service 
employee-management relations pro- 
gram and place in that context the new 
grievance procedures. 


In September, eatnnakinnaninds Relations Specialist Tony Kern conducted a grievance workshop in Copenhagen. 
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“It is an irony of our time that an age of ideological and nationalistic rivalry 
has spawned as well a host of challenges that no nation can possibly solve by itself.” 


—continued from page 5. 
tions. We would suggest some con- 
cepts along the following lines: 

—a settlement should preserve the 
independence, sovereignty and ter- 
ritorial integrity of Cyprus; 

—the present dividing lines on 
Cyprus must be adjusted to reduce 
the area currently controlled by the 
Turkish side; 

—the territorial arrangement 
should take into account the 
economic requirements and human- 
itarian concerns of the two Cypriot 
communities, including the plight of 
those who remain refugees; 

—a constitutional arrangement 
should provide conditions under 
which the two Cypriot communities 
can live in freedom and have a large 
voice in their own affairs; and 

—security arrangements should be 
agreed that permit the withdrawal of 
foreign military forces other than 
those present under international 
agreement. 

I have discussed this approach 
with the Secretary-General and with 
several Western European leaders. 
In the days ahead, the United States 
will consult along these lines with 
all interested parties. In the mean- 
time, we urge the Secretary-General 
to continue his dedicated efforts. 


Economic development 
and progress 

The economic division of our 
planet between the Northern and 
Southern Hemispheres, between the 
industrial and developing nations, is 
a dominant issue of our time. Our 
mutual dependence for our prosper- 
ity is a reality, not a slogan. It 
should summon our best efforts to 
make common progress. We must 
commit ourselves to bring mankind’s 
dreams of a better life to closer real- 
ity in our lifetime. 

There are many reasons why 
cooperation has not made greater 
strides: 

—The industrial democracies have 
sometimes been more willing to pay 
lip service to the challenge of de- 
velopment than to match rhetoric 
with real resources. 

—The oil-producing nations 
command great wealth, and some 
have been generous in their contribu- 
tion to international development. 
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But the overall performance in put- 
ting that wealth to positive uses has 
been inadequate to the challenge. 

—tThe countries with non-market 
economies are quite prepared to 
undertake verbal assaults, but their 
performance is in inverse ratio to 
their rhetoric. Their real contribution 
to development assistance has been 
minimal. Last year, for example, the 
non-market economies provided only 
about four percent of the public aid 
flowing to the developing nations. 

—The developing nations are un- 
derstandably frustrated and impatient 
with poverty, illiteracy and disease. 
But too often they have made de- 
mands for change that are as con- 
frontational as they are unrealistic. 
They sometimes speak of new 
economic orders as if growth were a 
quick fix requiring only that the 
world’s wealth be properly redistri- 
buted through tests of strength in- 
stead of a process of self-help over 
generations. Ultimately, such tactics 
lose more than they gain, for they 
undermine the popular support in the 
industrial democracies which is im- 
perative to provide the resources and 
market access—available nowhere 
else—to sustain development. 

The objectives of the developing 
nations are clear; a rapid rise in the 
incomes of their people; a greater 
role in the international decisions 
which affect them; and fair access to 
the world’s economic opportunities. 

The objectives of the industrial 
nations are equally plain: an effi- 
cient and open system of world trade 
and investment; expanding opportu- 
nities and production for both North 
and South: the reliable and equitable 
development of the world’s resources 
of food, energy, and raw materials; a 
world economy in which prosperity is 
as close to universal as our imagina- 
tion and our energies allow. 

These goals are complementary; 
indeed they must be, for neither side 
can achieve its aims at the expense 
of the other. They can be realized 
only through cooperation. 

We took a major step forward to- 
gether a year ago, at the Seventh 
Special Session of this Assembly. 
And we have since followed through 
on many fronts. 

—We have taken steps to protect 
the economic security of developing 


nations against cyclical financial 
disaster. The newly expanded com- 
pensatory finance facility of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund has dis- 
bursed over $2 billion to developing 
nations this year alone. 

—An IMF Trust Fund financed by 
gold sales has been established for the 
benefit of the low-income countries. 

—Replenishments for the World 
Bank, the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank and the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank will provide additional 
resources for development. 

—Worldwide food aid has ex- 
panded. We have committed our- 
selves to expand the world supply of 
food. With a United States contribu- 
tion of $200 million, we have 
brought the International Fund for 
Agriculture Development close to 
operation. 

—The major industrial nations 
have moved to expand trade oppor- 
tunities for the developing world. 
We have joined in a solemn pledge 
to complete by next year the 
liberalization of world trade through 
the Tokyo round of multilateral trade 
negotiations. For its part, the United 
States has established a system of 
generalized preferences which have 
stimulated billions in exports from 
developing nations to the United 
States in 1975. 

The United States continued this 
process by putting forward a number 
of new proposals at the Fourth 
Ministerial United Nations Confer- 
ence on Trade and Development in 
May 1976. We proposed a com- 
prehensive plan to improve the 
capacity of the developing countries 
to select, adapt, improve and man- 
age technology for development. We 
committed ourselves to improvements 
in the quality of aid, proposing that a 
greater proportion of aid to poor coun- 
tries be on a grant basis and united to 
purchases from donor nations. We 
agreed to a serious effort to improve 
markets of eighteen basic com- 
modities. 

These measures undertaken since 
we met here just a year ago 
assist—not with rhetoric and prom- 
ises, but in practical and concrete 
ways—the peoples of the world who 
are struggling to throw off the 
chains of poverty. 

Much remains to be done: 
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First, the application of science 
and technology is at the very heart 
of the development process. The 
United States, conscious of its 
pioneering role in technology, has 
put forward three basic principles, 
which we will support with funds 
and talent: 

—to train individuals who can 
identify, select and manage the fu- 
ture technology of the developing 
world; 

—to build both national and inter- 
national institutions to create indi- 
genous technology, as well as adapt 
foreign designs and inventions; and 

—to spur the private sector to 
make its maximum contribution to 
the development and transfer of 
technological progress. 

To achieve these goals, we are 
today extending an invitation to the 
World Conference on Science and 
Technology for Development now 
scheduled for 1979 to meet in this 
country. In preparation for that 
meeting, we have asked members of 
the industrial, academic and profes- 
sional scientific communities 
throughout the United States to meet 
in Washington in November. They 
will review the important initiatives 
this country can take to expand the 
technological base for development, 
and they will strive to develop new 
approaches. 


Second, the Ministerial Meeting 
of the Conference on International 
Economic Cooperation in Paris 
should be given new impetus. We 
are making several new proposals: 

—We will seek to help nations 
facing severe debt burdens. For 


acute cases we will propose 
guidelines for debt renegotiation. 
For countries facing longer-term 
problems, we will propose systema- 
tic examination of remedial meas- 
ures, including increased aid. 

—We will advance new ideas for 
expanded cooperation in energy in- 
cluding a regular process of informa- 
tion exchange among energy produc- 
ers and users, and an expanded 
transfer of energy-related technology 
to energy-poor developing nations. 

Third, the industrial democracies 
have been far too willing to wait for 
the demands of the developing coun- 
tries rather than to advance their 
own proposals. Now, however, the 
OECD countries, at the suggestion 
of the United States, have agreed to 
examine long-range development 
planning and to develop a more 
coherent and comprehensive ap- 
proach to global growth and 
economic justice. 
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Fourth, natural disaster each year 
takes thousands of lives and costs 
billions of dollars. It strikes most 
those who can afford it the least— 
the poorest peoples of the world. Its 
toll is magnified by a large array of 
global issues—overpopulation, food 
scarcity, damage to the ecology, and 
economic underdevelopment. The 
United Nations has a unique capacity 
to address these global concerns and 
thus improve man’s odds against na- 
ture. We urge this body to take the 
lead in strengthening international 
cooperation to prevent and alleviate 
natural calamity. 

Our dream is that all the children 
of the world can live with hope and 
widening opportunity. No nation can 
accomplish this alone; no group of 
nations can achieve it through con- 
frontation. But together there is a 
chance for major progress—and in 
our generation. 


Interdependence and 
community 

It is an irony of our time that an 
age of ideological and nationalistic 
rivalry has spawned as well a host of 
challenges that no nation can possi- 
bly solve by itself: 

—The proliferation of nuclear 
weapons capabilities adds a new di- 
mension of danger to political con- 
flicts, regionally and globally. 

—As technology opens up the 
oceans, conflicting national claims 
and interests threaten chaos. 

—Man’s inventiveness has de- 
veloped the horrible new tool of ter- 
ror that claims innocent victims on 
every continent. 

—Human and civil rights are 
widely abused and have now become 
an accepted concern of the world 
community. 

Let me set forth the United States’ 
position on these topics. 

The growing danger of the prolif- 
eration of nuclear weapons raises 
stark questions about man’s ability 
to ensure his very existence. 

We have lived through three 
perilous decades in which the catas- 
trophe of nuclear war has been 
avoided despite a strategic rivalry 
between a relatively few nations. 

But now, a wholly new situation 
impends. Many nations have the po- 
tential to build nuclear weapons. If 
this potential were to materialize, 
threats to use nuclear weapons, fed 
by mutually reinforcing misconcep- 
tions, could become a recurrent fea- 
ture of local conflicts in every quar- 
ter of the globe. And there will be 
growing dangers of accidents, 


blackmail, theft and nuclear ter- 
rorism. 

Unless current trends are altered 
rapidly, the likelihood of nuclear 
devastation could grow steadily in 
the years to come. 

We must look first to the roots of 
the problem: 

—Since the 1973 energy crisis 
and drastic rise in oil prices, both 
developed and developing nations 
have seen in nuclear energy a means 
both of lowering the cost of electric- 
ity and of reducing reliance upon 
imported petroleum. 

—In an age of growing 
nationalism some see the acquisition 
and expansion of nuclear power as 
symbols of enhanced national pres- 
tige. And it is also clear the some 
nations, in attaining this peaceful 
technology, may wish to provide for 
themselves a future option to acquire 
nuclear weapons. 

A nation that acquires the potential 
for a nuclear weapons capability must 
accept the consequences of its action. 
It is bound to trigger off-setting ac- 
tions by its neighbors and stimulate 
broader proliferation, thereby ac- 
celerating a process that ultimately 
will undermine its own security. And 
it is disingenuous to label as ‘*peace- 
ful’’ nuclear devices which palpably 
are capable of massive military de- 
struction. The spread of nuclear reac- 
tor and fuel cycle capabilities, espe- 
cially in the absence of evident 
economic need and combined with 
ambiguous political and military mo- 
tives, threatens to proliferate nuclear 
weapons with all their dangers. 

Time is of the essence. In no area of 
international concern does the future 
of this planet depend more directly 
upon what this generation elects to 
do—or fails to do. We must move on 
three broad fronts: 

First, international safeguards must 
be strengthened and strictly enforced. 
The supply and use of nuclear mate- 
rials associated with civilian nuclear 
energy programs must be carefully 
safeguarded so that they will not be 
diverted. Nuclear suppliers must im- 
pose the utmost restraint upon them- 
selves and not permit the temptations 
of commercial advantage to override 
the risks of proliferation. The physi- 
cal security of nuclear materials— 
whether in use, storage or 
transfer—must be increased. The In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency 
must receive the full support of all na- 
tions in making its safeguards effec- 
tive, reliable and universally appli- 
cable. Any violator of the IAEA 
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“The United States has made major proposals to resolve the deep seabed issue. 
We have agreed that the seabeds are the common heritage of all mankind.” 


safeguards must face immediate and 
drastic penalties. 

Second, adherence to safeguards, 
while of prime importance, is no 
guarantee against future proliferation. 
We must continue our efforts to forge 
international restraints against the ac- 
quisition or transfer of reprocessing 
facilities which produce separated 
plutonium and of enrichment facilities 
which produce highly enriched 
uranium—both of which are useable 
for the construction of nuclear 
weapons. 

Third, we must recognize that one 
of the principal incentives for seeking 
sensitive reprocessing and enrichment 
technology is the fear that essential 
nonsensitive materials, notably 
reactor-grade uranium fuel, will not 
be made available on a reliable basis. 
Nations that show their sense of inter- 
national responsibility by accepting 
effective restraints have a right to ex- 
pect reliable and economical supply 
of peaceful nuclear reactors and as- 
sociated nonsensitive fuel. The 
United States, as a principal supplier 
of these items, is prepared to be re- 
sponsible in this regard. 

In the near future, President Ford 
will announce a comprehensive 
American program for international 
action on nonproliferation that recon- 
ciles global aspirations for assured 
nuclear supply with global require- 
ments for nuclear control. 

We continue to approach the prolif- 
eration problem in full recognition of 
the responsibility that we and other 
nuclear powers have—both in limit- 
ing our weapons arsenals and in en- 
suring that the benefits of peaceful 
nuclear energy can be made available 
to all states within a shared 
framework of effective international 
safeguards. In this way, the atom can 
be seen once again as a boon and not a 
menace to mankind. 

Another issue of vast global conse- 
quence is the Law of the Sea. The 
negotiations which have just recessed 
in New York represent one of the 
most important, complex and ambiti- 
ous diplomatic undertakings in his- 
tory. Consider what is at stake: 

—DMankind is attempting to devise 
an international regime for nearly 
three quarters of the earth’s surface. 

—Some 150 nations are participat- 
ing, reflecting all the globe’s diverse 
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national perspective, ideologies, and 
practical concerns. 

—A broad sweep of vital issues is 
involved: economic development, 
military security, freedom of naviga- 
tion, crucial and dwindling living re- 
sources, the ocean’s fragile ecology, 
marine scientific research, and vast 
potential mineral wealth. 

—The world community is aspiring 
to shape major new international legal 
principles: the extension of the long- 
established territorial sea; the creation 
of a completely new concept of an 
economic zone extending two 
hundred miles; and the designation of 
the deep seabed as the ‘‘common 
heritage of mankind.”’ 

We have traveled an extraordinary 
distance in these negotiations in re- 
cent years—thanks in no small part to 
the skill and dedication of the distin- 
guished President of this Assembly. 
Agreement exists on key concepts: a 
twelve-mile territorial sea; free pas- 
sage over and through straits; a two- 
hundred mile economic zone; and im- 
portant pollution controls. In many 
fields, we have replaced ideological 
debates with serious efforts to find 
concrete solutions. And there is grow- 
ing consensus that the outstanding 
problems must be solved at the next 
session. 

But there is hardly room for com- 
placency. Important issues remain 
which, if not settled, could cause us to 
forfeit all our hard-won progress. The 
Conference has yet to agree on the 
balance between coastal state and in- 
ternational rights in the economic 
zone; on the freedom of marine scien- 
tific research; on arrangements for 
dispute settlement; and, most cru- 
cially, on the regime for exploitation 
of the deep seabeds. 

The United States has made major 
proposals to resolve the deep seabed 
issue. We have agreed that the sea- 
beds are the common heritage of all 
mankind. We have proposed a dual 
system for the exploitation of seabed 
minerals by which half of the mining 
sites would be reserved for the inter- 
national authority and half could be 
developed by individual nations and 
their nationals on the basis of their 
technical capacity. We have offered 
to find financing and to transfer the 
technology needed to make interna- 
tional mining a practical reality. And 


in light of the many uncertainties that 
lie ahead, we have proposed that there 
be a review—for example, in 25 
years—to determine whether the pro- 
visions on seabed mining are working 
equitably. 

In response some nations have esca- 
lated both their demands and the stri- 
dency with which they advocate them. 

I must say candidly that there are 
limits beyond which no American 
Administration can, or will, go. If at- 
tempts are made to compel conces- 
sions which exceed those limits, un- 
ilateralism will become inevitable. 
Countries which have no technologi- 
cal capacity for mining the seabeds in 
the foreseeable future should not seek 
to impose a doctrine of total inter- 
nationalization on nations which 
alone have this capacity and which 
have voluntarily offered to share it. 
The United States has an interest in 
the progressive development of inter- 
national law, stable order and global 
cooperation. We are prepared to make 
sacrifices for this—but they cannot go 
beyond equitable bounds. 

Let us therefore put aside delaying 
tactics and pressures and take the path 
of cooperation. If we have the vision 
to conclude a treaty considered fair 
and just by mankind, our labors will 
have profound meaning not only for 
the regimen of the oceans but for all 
efforts to build a peaceful, coopera- 
tive and prosperous international 
community. The United States will 
spend the interval between sessions of 
the Conference reviewing its posi- 
tions and will approach other nations 
well in advance of the next session at 
the political level to establish the best 
possible conditions for its success. 

A generation that dreams of world 
peace and economic progress is 
plagued by a new, brutal, cowardly 
and indiscriminate ‘form of 
violence—international terrorism. 
Small groups have rejected the norms 
of civilized behavior and wantonly 
taken the lives of defenseless men, 
women, and children—innocent vic- 
tims with no power to affect the 
course of events. In the year since I 
last addressed this body, there have 
been 11 hijackings, 19 kidnappings, 
42 armed attacks and 112 bombings 
perpetrated by international terrorists. 
Over 70 people have lost their lives 
and over 200 have been injured. 
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“Terrorism is an international problem. It is inconceivable that an organization 
of the world’s nations would fail to take effective action against it.” 


It is time this Organization said to 
the world that the vicious murder and 
abuse of innocents cannot be absolved 
or excused by the invocation of lofty 
motives. Criminal acts against hu- 
manity, whatever the professed objec- 
tive, cannot be excused by any 
civilized nation. 

The threat of terrorism should be 
dealt with through the cooperative ef- 
forts of all countries. More stringent 
steps must be taken now to deny 
skyjackers and terrorists a safe haven. 

Additional measures are required to 
protect passengers in both transit and 
terminal areas, as well as in flight. 

The United States will work within 
the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization (ICAO) to expand its pres- 
ent technical assistance to include the 
security of air carriers and terminal 
facilities. We urge the universal im- 
plementation of aviation security 
standards adopted by ICAO. We are 
prepared to assist the efforts of other 
governments to implement those 
standards. 

The United States will support new 
initiatives which will ensure the 
safety of the innocent. The proposal 
of the distinguished Foreign Minister 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
against the taking of hostages, de- 
serves the most serious and sympathe- 
tic consideration of this Assembly. 

The United States will do every- 
thing within its power to work 
cooperatively in the United Nations 
and in other international bodies to 
put an end to the scourge of terrorism. 
But we have an obligation to protect 
the lives of our citizens as they travel 
at home or abroad, and we intend to 
meet that obligation. Therefore, if 
multilateral efforts are blocked by 
those determined to pursue their ends 
without regard for suffering or death, 
then the United States will act through 
its own legislative processes and in 
conjunction with others willing to join 
us. 
Terrorism is an international prob- 
lem. It is inconceivable that an or- 
ganization of the world’s nations 
would fail to take effective action 
against it. 

The final measure of all we do to- 
gether, of course, is man himself. Our 
common efforts to define, preserve 
and enhance respect for the rights of 
man thus represent an ultimate test of 
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international cooperation. 

We Americans, in the year of our 
Bicentennial, are conscious—and 
proud—of our own traditions. Our 
founders wrote 200 years ago of the 
equality and inalienable rights of all 
men. Since then the ideals of liberty 
and democracy have become the uni- 
versal and indestructible goals of 
mankind. 

But the plain truth—of tragic 
proportions—is that human rights are 
in jeopardy over most of the globe. 
Arbitrary arrest, denial of fundamen- 
tal procedural rights, slave labor, 
stifling of freedom of religion, racial 
injustice, political repression, the use 
of torture, and restraints on communi- 
cations and expression—these abuses 
are too prevalent. 

The performance of the United Na- 
tions system in protecting human 
rights has fallen far short of what was 
envisaged when this organization was 
founded. The principles of the Uni- 
versal Declaration are clear enough. 
But their invocation and application, 
in general debates of this body and in 
the forums of the Human Rights 
Commission, have been marred by 
hypocracy, double standards, and dis- 
crimination. Flagrant and consistent 
deprivation of human rights is no less 
heinous in one country or one social 
system than in another. Nor is it more 
acceptable when practiced upon 
members of the same race than when 
inflicted by one race upon another. 

The international community has a 
unique role to play. The application of 
the standards of the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights should be en- 
trusted to fair and capable interna- 
tional bodies. But at the same time let 
us ensure that these bodies do not be- 
come platforms from which nations 
which are the worst transgressors pass 
hypocritical judgment on the alleged 
shortcomings. 

Let us together pursue practical ap- 
proaches: 

—to build on the foundations al- 


The Second Session of the 94th 
Congress adjourned sine die in the 
early morning hours of October 2. 

The First Session of the 95th 
Congress will begin at 2 P.M. on 
January 4. 


ready laid at previous assemblies and 
at the Human Rights Commission to 
lessen the abominable practice of of- 
ficially sanctioned torture. 

—to promote acceptance of proce- 
dures for protecting the rights of 
people subject to detention, such as 
access to courts, counsel, and 
families; prompt release or fair and 
public trial. 

—to improve the working proce- 
dures of international bodies con- 
cerned with human rights so that they 
may function fairly and effectively. 

—to strengthen the capability of the 
United Nations to meet the tragic 
problems of the ever growing number 
of refugees whose human rights have 
been stripped away by conflict in al- 
most every continent. 

The United States pledges its firm 
support to these efforts. 

Mr. President, Mr. Secretary- 
General, distinguished delegates: 

The challenge to statesmanship in 
this generation is to advance from the 
management of crises to the building 
of a more stable and just international 
order—an order resting not on power 
but on restraint of power, not on the 
strength of arms but on the strength of 
the human spirit. 

Global forces of change now shape 
our future. Order will come in one of 
two ways: through its imposition by 
the strong and the ruthless or by the 
wise and farsighted use of interna- 
tional institutions through which we 
enlarge the sphere of common inter- 
ests and enhance the sense of commu- 
nity. 

It is easy and tempting to press re- 
lentlessly for national advantage. It is 
infinitely more difficult to act in rec- 
ognition of the rights of others. 
Throughout history, the greatness of 
men and nations has been measured 
by their actions in times of acute 
peril. Today there is no single crisis to 
conquer. There is instead a persisting 
challenge of staggering complexity— 
the need to create a universal commu- 
nity based on cooperation, peace and 
justice. 

If we falter, future generations will 
pay for our failure. If we succeed, it 
will have been worth the hopes of 
mankind. I am confident that we can 
succeed. 

And it is here, in the assembly of 
nations, that we should begin. 
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Communicators and secretaries receive letters 
explaining why promotion rates are lower 


Foreign Service communicators 
and secretaries have received explana- 
tions on how annual promotion rates 
are determined—and the reasons be- 
hind the recently reduced promotion 
rates for employees in_ these 
categories. 

In separate letters on September 17, 
Arthur I. Wortzel, Deputy Assistant 
for Personnel, and Willis E. Naeher, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Com- 
munications, jointly addressed the 
communicators, and Mr. Wortzel 
wrote to the secretaries. 

Both letters noted it was difficult 
for communicators and secretaries, 
who spend the majority of their 
careers overseas, to stay informed of 
all that is happening in Washington 
and that they may feel isolated from 
and confused by the processes and de- 
cisions affecting personnel policy. 

In both letters the officials said— 

. recent studies, reports, and 
recommendations related to the ques- 
tion of ‘linkage’—the interrelation- 
ship of the ‘Foreign Service position 
classification system to Civil Service 
standards—have tended to confuse 
this issue and our promotion policies, 
and have raised many questions... . . 

‘*The Civil Service Commission 
and the Office of Management and 
Budget are jointly charged by law 
with the responsibility for validating 
all non-GS pay scales. A major aim of 
the linkage process is establishing 
points of pay comparability or ‘link- 
age’ between General Schedule and 
all other federal pay plans. 

‘*For example, GS-13/FSO-R- 
RU-4, GS-7/FSO-R-RU-8 and GS- 
4/FSS-10 are the current official 
‘linkage’ points. As a result of a 1974 
study of the Department’s pay plans, 
the Civil Service Commission and the 
Office of Management and Budget 
recommended a substantial down- 
grading of Department of State posi- 
tions. In response to the proposal, the 
Department conducted its own link- 
age study which concluded that: 

**1. Civil Service standards were 
inadequate for the overseas positions 
of the Foreign Service; and 

**2. The Department needed a new, 
revamped job classification struc- 
ture. 

‘“‘The Department has_ not 
downgraded positions. CSC/OMB 
have informally agreed with the De- 
partment’s position, and we envision 
complete implementation of the new 
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classification system by mid-1978.”’ 

Mr. Wortzel and Mr. Naeher 
pointed out that a major unknown fac- 
tor affecting the rate of promotions in 
the future is the Department’s own 
Foreign Service job classification 
process, now under way. 

The reclassification process will 
involve all Foreign Service positions, 
and ‘‘this could change the number of 
jobs . . . at any given level.”’ 

The Department will invite com- 
municators and secretaries at home 
and abroad to help redraw standards 
for these positions. In addition, Mr. 
Wortzel and Mr. Naeher urged com- 
municators to write to them if they 
have any questions concerning the 
promotion process or how promotion 
rates are determined. 

A similar invitation was extended 
to secretaries by Mr. Wortzel. 

As the NEWSLETTER went to press 
Mr. Wortzel planned to meet with a 
group of Foreign Service secretaries in 
the Department. This, as well as other 
dialogue, should help the Depart- 
ment’s managers and its personnel to 
work out together the best possible 
outcome of the situation which the let- 
ters described. 

The communicator’s letter ex- 
plained how the Foreign Service pro- 
motion system works. It included re- 
quirements and skills pyramids and 
listed the number of communica- 
tors—excluding communications 
technicians and couriers—in each 
Foreign Service grade level. 

In the communicator specialty, the 
the cumulative effects of BALPA, 
OPRED, conversion to the Foreign 
Service Specialist (FAS) program, 
and job reclassification on the job 
base have been matched against a low 
separation rate and fairly high promo- 
tion rate for personnel. 

The letter to the communicators 
noted that there was a serious imbal- 
ance in the job/person grade match 
which has developed over the past 
five to seven years. This relative 
surplus of people to jobs exists at 
every grade above RU-8. Accord- 
ingly, promotion opportunities for 
communicators above the RU-8 level 
will be scarce, until the balance is re- 
duced. 

Communicator promotion rates 
dropped to 11% in 1976 and the De- 
partment anticipates a 1977 promo- 
tion rate for employees in this cate- 
gory at or below this level. 


Mr. Wortzel, in his letter to the sec- 
retaries, pointed out that promotion 
rates from 1972 to 1976 for sec- 
retaries of FSS-8 and above have 
ranged from 11% to 16% of those eli- 
gible for promotion. Although oppor- 
tunities for promotion this year should 
be in that range, “‘they are clustered 
at the lower ranks,’’ the letter added. 

‘‘The promotion system—which 
applies throughout the rank-in-person 
Foreign Service—does not lend itself 
to an easy or short explanation, but it 
consists of two major aspects: compe- 
tition among class-peers and the 
number of promotion ‘opportuni- 
ties,’ ’’ he wrote. 

**The number of promotion oppor- 
tunities is essentially the number of 
secretarial positions in the next higher 
grade minus the number of secretaries 
holding that next higher grade plus an 
attrition factor (how many secretaries 
can be expected to move from that 
grade by promotion or separation—a 
calculation made on the basis of sev- 
eral years’ experience)... . 

‘‘In the past years, because the 
promotion rate was slow and in order 
to shore up morale, the Department 
made more promotions than the op- 
portunities warranted, and the result 
was (. .. using the hypothetical 
FSS-5 case) more FSS-5 secretaries 
than FSS positions. 

‘*Accordingly, promotions can be 
justified at these higher levels of the 
staff corps only as retirements, resig- 
nations, or movement to another 
career field via the Mustang program 
reduce the number of people and 
create promotion opportunities. 
Another factor influencing promotion 
patterns is position reprogramming, 
which has reduced the total number of 
secretarial positions by some 30 to 
50.”’ 

Mr. Wortzel pointed out that “‘we 
in management can only establish 
how many in the group will be pro- 
moted.’’ Who in that group will be 
promoted is determined by each indi- 
vidual’s place on the rank-order list 
made by the Selection Board, he told 


the secretaries. 

The Selection Board reviews the 
performance files of all the compet- 
itors with an eye to the ability of the 
individual to perform at a level higher 
than his or her present personal grade 
regardless of the grade of the position 
he or she presently holds. 

The letter to the secretaries listed 
both a ‘‘job pyramid’’ and a ‘‘people 
pyramid,’’ and pointed out the job- 
person imbalance in each FSS grade 
level. 
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Open season scheduled for 
health benefits program 


An open season in the Federal 
Health Benefits Program is scheduled 
for November 15-30. 

Under open season regulations, any 
eligible employee who is not currently 
registered may enroll in the program. 

Any employee or annuitant who is 
enrolled may change from one plan or 
option to another, from self only to 
self and family, or a combination of 
these. 

Employees who do not wish to 
make a change in current enrollment 
need not take any action during the 
open season. 

Each employee will receive by 
November 15 an open season instruc- 
tion pamphlet, a list of premium rates 
for all plans, and brochures for the 
Government-wide Indemnity Benefit 
Plan (Aetna), Government-wide Serv- 
ice Benefit Plan (Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield), local group and individual- 
practice plans, and—for Foreign 
Service employees—the Foreign 
Service Benefit Plan. 

Rate and benefit changes will be- 
come effective in January. Premiums 
for most plans will be from 5% to 
20% higher next year, mainly because 
of inflation in health care costs. 


Workers can get leave 
for court appearances 


New instructions concerning paid 
leave for Federal employees who ap- 
pear in court as witnesses outside of 
their official capacity have been is- 
sued by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

Federal workers are now granted 
official, paid court leave to appear in 
court as non-official witnesses on 
behalf of private parties if the United 
States, the District of Columbia, or a 
State or local government is a party 
to the proceeding. Any fees paid a 
witness on court leave must be turned 
in to the employing agency. The new 
directive became effective Oct. 1. 

The new instructions do not apply 
to an employee appearing as a non- 
official witness in a judicial proceed- 
ing involving only private parties. 
An employee is still required to take 
annual leave or leave without pay to 
appear in such a proceeding and is 
entitled to retain any fees paid for the 
witness service. 

When they appear in court in an 
official capacity, Federal employees 
are considered to be on duty. Federal 
employees are granted court leave for 


jury duty. 
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THE DEPUTY SECRETARY OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


September 7, 1976 


TO MY COLLEAGUES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE AND THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Combined Federal Campaign is now being conducted 


throughout the Department and the Foreign Service. 


Through 


the years, Federal employees across the Nation and overseas 
have given generously to the Combined Federal Campaign, an 
effort which supports the charitable and humanitarian 
activities of the local United Way Agencies, the National 
Health Agencies, and the International Service Agencies. 


This year, we again have the opportunity to join in 
helping others, at home and abroad, through contributions 


to the Combined Federal Campaign. 


Working together 


through voluntary organizations we can help the young, 
the old, the ill, the disadvantaged, and all persons who 


need assistance. 
before. 


This year the need is greater than ever 


From its earliest days, this Nation has been motivated 
by a deep sense of responsibility for our neighbors and the 


community in which we live. 


It is my personal hope that 


we will achieve new heights of generosity in the forthcoming 


Combined Federal Campaign. 


As Campaign Chairman for the Department and the Foreign 
Service, I recommend use of the convenient payroll deduction 


plan. 


This system not only makes giving easier, but allows 
us to tailor contributions to fit our budgets. 


A pledge 


made during the campaign can be paid by payroll deduction 


beginning January 1977. 


I hope many more of us will take 


advantage of the payroll deduction plan. 


/ 


ane pee ysbo'd | 


Charles W. Robinson 
Campaign Chairman 


The new instructions implement 
Public Law 94-310, which was 
signed by the President on June 15. 


If you have a bank 
account in New York... 


A recent change in New York state 
law provides that any bank account 
anywhere in the state which has had no 
activity in five years is considered to 
be abandoned property—and will be 
payable to the Comptroller of the State 
of New York. The former period was 
ten years. 

Although the funds are recoverable, 
claimants must fill out forms and wait 
for payment from Albany. 

Anyone with an inactive account 
should mail the passbook to the bank 
for updating the interest at least. This 
will activate the account for another 
five years. If the passbook is not avail- 
able, a letter to the bank will suffice to 
keep the account active. 


Passport history published 


The Department’s Passport Office 
recently issued ‘‘The United States 
Passport—Past, Present, Future,’’ 
which discusses the development of 
the passport and its role in the future. 

The Bicentennial history includes 
more than 100 photographs and copies 
of historic passports. Among the lat- 
ter are replicas of passports issued by 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson 
and George Washington. 

The 242-page, hardcover book also 
discusses such subjects as issuance 
authority, regular passports, no-fee 
passports, fees, passport applications, 
processing equipment, Passport Of- 
fice policies, and the future of the 
U.S. passport. The volume includes 
many tables, a glossary and an index. 

Copies of the book are for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, at 
$5.10 each. 
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Hints for hosts 
and hostesses 


If you’re going to serve liquor, 
here are some ideas for 
keeping things under control. 


Don’t double up. Many people count 
their drinks. But if you serve doubles, 
theyll be drinking twice as much as 
they can handle. Doubling up isn’t 
generous. It’s rude. 


Don't rush refilis. Wait until the glass 
is empty before you offer another 
drink. And then don’t be in a hurry 

. . especially if someone seems to be 
coming up empty too fast. 


Give more than a drink. Introduce 
two people who don’t know each 
other. Get a conversation started. 
Give someone a compliment. . . or a 
laugh. You have more to give than 
just drinks. A host or hostess is not 
just a bartender. 


Keep 'em nibbling. Not just later on, 
but while your guests are drinking. 
That’s important, because it slows 
down the rate at which alcohol is ab- 
sorbed into the bloodstream. It also 
slows down the rate at which people 
drink. 


Offer soft drinks. One third of the 
adult population chooses not to drink 
at all. And many others who drink so- 
cially sometimes prefer not to. So 
offer a choice. And when someone 
says, ‘‘no, thanks’’. . . don’t push it. 
There are nine million Americans for 
whom even one drink is one too 
many. 


Dinner is served. If you’re going to 
serve dinner or an evening snack, do 
it before it’s too late. If the ‘‘cocktail 
hour’’ goes on for hours, your guests 
won’t know what they had for dinner. 


lf ... someone drinks too much at 
your house, you are responsible. 
That’s what it means to be a host. See 
that he gets home safely, but don’t let 
him drive. And don’t think that you 
can sober someone up in a short time 
with a cold shower or black coffee. 
Only time can sober him up. It will 
take about one hour for every drink 
he’s had. So sometimes it’s best to let 
the guest ‘‘sleep it off’’ instead of 
going home. 
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Schedule of courses at FSi 


Program 


international narcotics control 
interagency training program 


Administrative training 
Administrative Operations Course 
Budget and Fiscal Workshop 
General Services Training 
Personne! Laboratory 


Consular training 

Basic Consular Course 

Immigration Law and Visa Operations 

Nationality Law and Consular 
Procedure 

Special Consular Services 


Economic training 

Economics, Trade and Modern 
Diplomacy (Overseas) 

Overseas Marketing Research 
Seminar 

Workshop on international Business/ 
Commerical Activities 


Political training 
Human Rights 
Radical ideologies and 
Political Systems 
The Foreign Affairs interdepartmental 
Seminar 
Theories of International Relations 
Computers and Foreign Affairs 
Political-Military Affairs 


Executive development 
Executive Performance Seminar 
Deputy Chief of Mission Seminar 
Chief of Section Seminar 


_ 14 
By invitation only 
By invitation only 


5-¥e days 
7-¥2 days 
8 days 


Junior Officer Training 

Basic Course 5 weeks, 2 days 

Communications skills 

Public Speaking _ 

Effective Writing, Section !I— _ 
GS-9 and below 

Vicore Reading improvement 


8 weeks (24 hrs.) 

2-¥2 weeks 
(12-% hrs.) 

Dates to be announced 5 weeks (25 hrs.) 

Clerical training 

Magnetic Card Selectric Typewriting As applicants warrant 

Human Relations and Secretarial 15 _— 
Office Procedures 

The Art of Dictation Workshop for 
Supervisors 

The Art of Machine Transcription 
Workshop 

Foreign Service Secretarial _ 17 oo 
Training 


1 week (35 hrs.) 
7 days 

(17-¥2 hrs.) 
As applicants warrant 2-¥2 hours 


As applicants warrant 2-¥2 hours 


3 days 


Orientation 

Departmental Officer Orientation 
Foreign Service Orientation 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 


2 days 
5 days 
2-¥2 days 


Workshop for Foreign Service families 
Workshop for Foreign Service 
Families 
Community Action in the Foreign 1 
Affairs Community 
Fundamentals for Foreign Service Living 27 —- — 


2 weeks 
5 days 
2 days 
Area studies and language training. See opposite page. 
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SPEAKER—FSI Director George S. Sprinsteen, Jr., 


Foreign Affairs interdepartmental Seminar. The Seminar will be offered four times a year. 
Sixty-five attend new interdepartmental seminar 


George S. Springsteen, Director of 
the Foreign Service Institute, opened 
the first session of the new two-week 
Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental 
Seminar (FAIS) on August 23. The 
Seminar was attended by 65 senior 
mid-career officers from CIA, USIA, 
AID, Export-Import Bank, and the 
Departments of State, Defense and 
HEW. 

The FAIS replaces the former 
Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar. 
Its purpose is to provide participants 
an advanced, intensive look at the 
main elements of U.S. foreign policy. 

The Seminar is composed of ple- 
nary sessions in the mornings and 
early afternoons in which the focus is 
on broad policy problems and their in- 
terrelationship. Emphasis is placed on 
domestic factors affecting policy, cur- 
rent major foreign and national secu- 
rity problems, and such critical inter- 
national issues as food, population, 
and energy. Problems of moderniza- 
tion and development in the third 
world are also discussed. In the late 
afternoons, the Seminar breaks into 
regional groups where the main con- 
cerns of the United States are consid- 
ered and discussed. 

The Seminar draws its speakers and 
discussants from the Government, 


foreign embassies, universities, and 
private industry and business. In each 
case, the speaker is a recognized au- 
thority in the field by virtue of an of- 
ficial position, long years of study 
and experience, or both. Speakers in 
the August session included Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Man- 
agement Lawrence S. Eagleburger, 
Deputy Director of State’s Policy 
Planning Staff Reginald Barth- 
olomew, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury for Economic Policy Dr. 
Sidney Jones, Assistant Director of 
USIA for Public Information Alan 
Carter, Deputy Director of Central In- 
telligence E.H. Knoche, Korean Am- 
bassador Payong-choon Hahm, Dr. 
Max Lerner, Dr. Marion Levy, Dr. 
Estelle Ramey, Stephen Rosenfeld, 
Professor Marshall Shulman, General 
Maxwell Taylor, Richard Scammon, 
and others. 

In view of its popularity, the FAIS 
will be given four times a year. Dates 
for coming sessions are October 
18-29, 1976, January 10-21, 1977, 
and May 2-13, 1977. Those in- 
terested in being considered for the 
Seminar should contact the Coor- 
dinator, Dr. H. Eugene Bovis, or the 
Program Assistant, Mrs. Jane Solak 
on 235-5290. 


Area studies and language training 


Length of course 
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Oct. Nov. 


_— 


Littl 


i 


opens the first session of the new 


FSI welcomes nearly 200 
new language students 


One hundred ninety-seven employ- 
ees and dependents from the Depart- 
ment and six other Government agen- 
cies began intensive language training 
at FSI on August 23. The number was 
so large that the opening ceremony 
had to be held in two auditoriums, 
with closed-circuit television provided 
so that all could observe the activities. 

In welcoming remarks to the new 
students, FSI Director George S. 
Springsteen, Jr., noted that August is 
traditionally the time when the great- 
est number of persons begin language 
training, and that thirty-three lan- 
guages were being offered at this 
time. He traced the use of languages 
in the Foreign Service from the early 
days when persons who knew a 
foreign language were rare, to the 
present day when many overseas posi- 
tions are *‘language-designated’’ and 
language training has become an inte- 
gral part of a career in the Foreign 
Service. 

**To be most effective, knowledge 
of the language should also be accom- 
panied by some knowledge of the cul- 
ture in which that language is used,’’ 
Mr. Springsteen said. ‘*Therefore, 
your training here at FSI will also be a 
period in which you will continue in 
varying degrees the process of area 
familiarization.’’ 


Language commendations 


Foreign Service officers who re- 
cently qualified for commendation for 
meeting the Department’s long-range 
objective for language proficiency are 
listed below. 

The objective is a proficiency of 
S-4/R-4 in one language and at least 
S-3/R-3 in a second. 
Hirsch, John L. 

Italian S- 

Hebrew S- 
Schrage, William F. 

Romanian S-3+ 

Spanish S-4 


+ 


3 
4 


The Civil Service Commission re- 
ported last month that Federal civil- 
ian employment increased by 19,447 
to 2,900,055 in July 1976. This in- 
crease was largely due to summer 
hires and appointments to other tem- 
porary positions, the Commission 
said. 


If you have persistent hoarseness or 
difficulty in swallowing, see your 
doctor. 
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Women leaders begin 
study tour of U.S. 


Nineteen distinguished women 
leaders from overseas, representing 
countries in Asia, Africa, West and 
East Europe, the Middle East, Latin 
and Central America and the Carib- 
bean, met in Washington September 
12 to begin a 30-day program on 
‘*The Role of Women in the Political 
Process,’’ organized by the Visitors 
Service Program, 1776 Mass. Ave., 
N.W., and sponsored by the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 

The project is designed to explore 
the ideas and experiences of foreign 
and American women leaders and 
their roles in the political process. It 
aims to foster dialogue and to illumi- 
nate the subject for both foreign par- 
ticipants and their American counter- 
parts. It will focus on the political and 
social issues of universal concern to 
women. 


The program will include extensive 
contacts and interchanges with distin- 
guished American women in Federal 
and State Governments, elected and 
appointed, and with women leaders of 
the two major American political par- 
ties as well as with some journalists 
and professional women. The prob- 
lems and prospects for women in 
power, here and abroad, and the 
measures necessary to provide women 
greater opportunity will be the prime 
concern. 

The women leaders represent the 
following countries: Cyprus, Egypt, 
Hungary, India, Iran, Italy, Japan, 
Kenya, Malagasy, Malaysia, Mexico, 
Netherlands Antilles, Nigeria, Paki- 
stan, Peru, South Africa, Thailand, 
Tunisia and Turkey. 


EEO HIGHLIGHTS 


The Department submitted its FY-77 
Equal Employment Opportunity Plan to 
the Civil Service Commission on 
September 9 for review and approval. In 
his transmittal to CSC Chairman Robert 
E. Hampton, Deputy Under Secretary 
Lawrence S. Eagleburger reiterated the 
Department’s commitment to the concept 
of equal opportunity for all persons. 


Among the affirmative action items 
scheduled for FY-77 is a vigorous 
network of EEO liaison officers in all 
domestic bureaus and offices. The liaison 
officers will monitor implementation of 
the EEO Plan and engage in other 
activities, such as encouraging EEO 
training. 


In designating August 26, 1976, as 
‘*Women’s Equality Day,’’ President 
Ford reminded all Americans that it is 
fitting and just to secure legal equality for 
all women and men. He also called upon 
States to give serious consideration to 
ratification of the Equal Rights 
Amendment (ERA). 


President Ford proclaimed September 
12-19 as **National Hispanic Heritage 
Week 1976.”’ In a White House ceremony 
the President said ‘‘America’s Hispanic 
heritage was strong even before we 
achieved our independence. Men and 
women of Hispanic origin fought in the 
Revolutionary War and in subsequent 
conflicts. They have enriched our culture, 
arts and scholarship. They have used their 
talents to help America build a society 
based on ideals of freedom and equality.” 


Fiscal Year 1977 marks the tenth 
anniversary of the U.S. Government 
Federal Women’s Program (FWP). In 
observance of the occasion, the Civil 
Service Commission has invited all 
Federal employees to submit a design for 


Girl Scouts learn 
about foreign affairs 


One hundred fifty outstanding Girl 
Scouts of America from across the Na- 
tion visited Washington during the 
week of July 25-31. Federal agencies 
participated in hosting the young 
women, and highlights of their visit 
included a tour of the Department of 
State bicentennial exhibit and eighth 
floor diplomatic rooms. 

Thirty Girl Scouts were the special 
guests of eight women employees of 
the Department in a program arranged 
by the Office of Equal Employment 
Opportunity (M/EEO). Sandra L. 
Vogelgesang (S/P), Janel Hall (on 
loan to the Westinghouse Corpora- 


an official symbol. The design, on 8 x 10 
inch paper, must be submitted to the 
FWP, CSC, Washington, D.C. 20415 no 
later than November 1, 1976. 


The Department is reviewing medical 
standards for entry into the Foreign 
Service. One of the objectives of the study 
is to reassess requirements which might 
bar the handicapped from employment. 


Jobs for handicapped 
pushed by top leaders 


Secretary Kissinger, other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, and heads of 
other Government agencies have 
jointly reaffirmed their support of 
‘*affirmative action’’ in the hiring and 
promotion of handicapped men and 
women in all segments of this nation’s 
society. 

In a joint statement signed by 16 
top leaders, they said: ‘‘We not only 
give this concept our verbal support, 
but we are acting upon it in the offices 
and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment.’’ Those who signed are As- 
sociate Members of the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped. 

In setting this example for the na- 
tion, they asked that ‘‘all America 
join with us in our efforts to improve 
our commitment to handicapped 
people.”’ 

Also, the Joint Statement urged that 
disabled veterans be given full oppor- 
tunity to ‘‘help this country continue 
to grow.”’ 

With a chance to share in the rights 
of all Americans—“‘life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness’’— 
handicapped people ‘‘can share 
equally .. . in the future of our na- 
tion,’’ the statement said. 


tion), Sue F. Patrick (AF/W), repre- 
senting the Foreign Service, spoke on 
their diversified careers around the 
world. Representing the Civil Serv- 
ice, Virginia S. Butler (FADRC/ 
PBR), Lydia K. Giffler (INR/REC), 
and Kathleen T. Kennedy (IGA) ex- 
plained their participation in and con- 
tributions to foreign affairs on the 
domestic scene. 

Margaret D. Anderson and Betty L. 
Thomas of M/EEO, acting as host- 
esses for the event, provided each Girl 
Scout with a folder of information 
about the Department. The main 
thrust of the presentation was to en- 
courage the young women to think 
about careers with the Department of 
State. 
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AWARDS 


BUDAPEST—Before leaving here, Ambas- 
sador Eugene V. McAuliffe, left, who is now 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense, pre- 
sented a 30-year Length of Service Award 
to Deputy Chief of Mission Robert C. 
Mudd. 


YAOUNDE—Administrative Officer Edward 
J. Dolezal, right, receives his 30-year 
Length of Service Award with atula- 
tions from Ambassador Herbert J. Spiro. 


is 


SINGAPORE—At a recent awards ceremony, Ambassador John H. Holdridge, center, 
made presentations to, from left to right, Deputy Chief of Mission William B. Grant, 20-year 
Length of Service Award; Doris F. Tilton, Meritorious Step increase; Dewey S. Holmes, 
Meritorious Honor Award; and Charles S. Ahigren, 10-year Length of Service Award. 


‘ > 
AMMAN—Ambassador Thomas Pickering, center, is congratulated by his wife, Alice, 


after being presented a 20-year Length of Service Award by Deputy Chief of Mission 
Roscoe Suddarth, left. The presentation was made at a Mission-wide awards ceremony. 


ASUNCION—Ambassador George W. Landau, ninth from left, is shown with employees of American Missions in Paraguay who 


received Length of Service Awards at a recent ceremony. Among those cited was Deputy Chief of Mission Everett E. Briggs, 
at the Ambassador's left. 
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ISLAMABAD—Length of Service Awards 
were presented to Disbursing Officer Mary 
Jo Burnett, 30 years, and to Budget and 
Management Officer George lacono, 35. 


ABIDJAN—Ambassador Robert S. Smith, 
right, receives his 20-year Service Award 
from Acting DCM Charles J. Herter. 


AUCKLAND—Consul General John E. Wil- 
liams, right, presents a cash award to FSL 
Commercial Specialist Quentin Pilling in 
recognition of his exceptional performance 
in the field of trade promotion. 


NICOSIA—Ambassador William R. Craw- 
ford, left, presents a Meritorious Honor 
Award to Communications and Records Of- 
ficer Leon Kurtzman, citing him for 
exemplary service under trying conditions 
from September 1974 to April 1976. 
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PORT OF SPAIN—Ambassador Albert B. Fay recently presented Meritorious Service, Safe 
Driving or Length of Service Awards to employees here. Pictured at that ceremony are, left 
to right, Carl Ramdeen, Trevor Lovell, Carlos Hall, Joseph Powell, Ambassador Fay, Isaac 
Herbert, George R. Irminger, Freda Scott, Enid Pouchet and Ethelda Nunes. 


TOKYO—Above left, Ambassador James D. Hodgson, left, presents a Meritorious Honor 
Award and Meritorious Service Increase to General Services Officer Charles R. Doscher. 
At right is Political Officer L. Desaix Anderson who also received a Meritorious Award. 


oak! . 

BILBOA—Consu! Walter G. West recently presented a 35-year Service Award to FSL Juan 
Antonio Olartecoechea. Shown left to right at the presentation are members of the Consu- 
late staff—Vice Consul Edwin L. Beffel, Maria Camen Juarrero, Maria Jesus Carranza, Mr. 
Olartecoechea, Juan Maria Vallejo, Maria Luz Beascoechea and Consul West. 
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s 
TORONTO—Consul General J. Raymond Ylitalo, fourth from left, recently presented 
awards to, from left to right, Terrence Rozario, 25 years’ service; Catherine Smith, 20 
years; James D. Mason, Certificate of Achievement, Immigration Law and Visa Operations; 
Margaret Gale, 35 years; Sheila K. Girvan, 10 years; Lenore Kryslak, 10 years; and 
Stephen Hobart, 25 years. Not pictured is F. Pierce Olson who received a 20-year award. 


NAPLES—Consu! General Ernest J. Colantonio presents Length of Service Awards to 
local employees of the Consulate General. Shown, left to right, are Mario Mazzoccoli, 30 
years; Antonio Petricciuolo, 30; Gennaro Parascandolo, 30; Silvana Bottalico, 10; Consul 


General Colantonio; Luisa La Volpe, 20; Gioacchino Porreca, 20; Vincenzo Scontrino, 10. 


WASHINGTON—Howard F. Smith holds the Meritorious Honor Award he received before 
his transfer to Jidda. Presenting the award were Daniel L. Williamson, left, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Budget and Finance, and Budget Office Director Don C. Eller. 
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CAIRO—Ambassador Hermann F. Eilts, 
right, presents a Meritorious Honor Award 
to Commercial Officer Roger B. Merrick. 


¢ 


WASHINGTON—John Richardson, Jr., As- 
sistant Secretary for Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, right, presents a Meritorious 
Honor Award to Robert K. Carr for “unusual 
initiative and leadership in systems man- 
agement in furthering the goals of the De- 
partment’s educational and cultural ex- 
change programs.” 


FRANKFURT AM MAIN—Consul General 
W. J. Lehmann is shown presenting the 
Navy Achievement Medal to Sgt. David 
Norman, USMC, for “bold courage and 
steadfast devotion to duty” during the 
evacuation of the Embassy at Saigon in 
April 1975. Mr. Lehmann was the last Dep- 
uty Chief of Mission of the Embassy in 
Saigon and Sgt. Norman was in the Marine 
Security Guard Detachment—the last per- 
son to be evacuated from the Embassy. 
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GUATEMALA CITY — Charge Geor 
presented to “all the American and 


R. Andrews reads the nomination and award texts of a 
uatemaian employees of the United States Government in Guatemala City who, at risk to their own 


group Superior Honor Award that was 


safety, distinguished themselves in the performance of duties during the period following the disastrous earthquake of Feb. 4, 1976." 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of intelligence 
and Research staff members John W 
Thornton and Evelyn V. Hall received 25- 
year Length of Service awards in August 


LAGOS—Charge d’Affaires Harry A. Cahill, 
right, pins Communications and Records 
Officer Norris E. Harmmond on completion 
of 25 years of service 


BELGRADE—Ambassador Laurence H. 
Silberman, left, recently presented a 30- 
year Length of Service Award to Adminis- 
trative Counselor Hugh W. Burrows. 
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NICOSIA—Ambassador William R Crawlord made presentations to a number of employ- 

ees here recently. Pictured are, front row, left to right, Nicos Kolotas, safe 

Yiallourides, 25 years’ service; and John Polyviou and Christakis Constantinou, sate driv. 
ing. Standing are Andreas loannides, 10 years; Kyriakos Konteatis, 20 years; Maroulla 

Nisolaidou, 25 years; Socreates Aletraris, retirement certificate; Ambassador Crawtord; 

Andreas Kyriakou and Gregoris Pardalis, safe driving; and George Kasparis, 25 years. 


KINGSTON—Ambassador Sumner Gerard, second from left, presented FSL Barbara 
DaCosta, Senior Visa Specialist, left, and FSL Gloria Rampie, Visa Specialist, with 30-year 
Service Awards. Consular Officer Richard Baque received a Superior Honor Award. 
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Secretary's Office 


Secretary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer traveled to Europe and South 
Asia August 4-11. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Kissinger and his son, 
David. His first stop was London; 
then Tehran, to participate in the 
U.S.-Iran Joint Commission meet- 
ings; continuing on to Kabul, Lahore, 
Deauville and Paris; then ending in 
Amsterdam and The Hague. 

Accompanying the Secretary were 
William D. Rogers, Under Secretary 
for Economic Affairs; Alfred L 
Atherton, Assistant Secretary for 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs; 
Robert L. Funseth, Department 
Spokesman, and Myron B. Kratzer, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Oceans and International Environ 
mental and Scientific Affairs 

Supporting staff from the Secre- 
tary’s immediate office were Special 
Assistants James P. Covey and David 
D. Passage, M. Christine Vick, and 
Gahl L. Hodges 

Others assisting were Paul | 
Schlamm, Susan E. Shea, Barbara K 
Bodine, Treava Whitted, Robert D 
Persiko, and Nancy Boshovan of the 
Secretariat Staff (S/S-S), and James 


B. Moran of the Executive Office 
(S/S-EX). 

From August 31 to September 2, 
the Secretary visited Philadelphia 
where he attended an Opportunities 
Industrialization Centers luncheon 
and a World Affairs Council dinner. 
He then flew to New York to attend 
activities concerning the Law of the 
Sea Conference. He was assisted by 
Executive Assistant Richard W. 
Aherne, Special Assistants Mr. 
Covey and Haley D. Collums, Ms. 
Hodges, and Carol Ecklund, and 
Press Spokesman Funseth. 

The Secretary and Mrs. Kissinger 
went to Europe September 3-7, mak- 
ing stops in London, Zurich, Paris, 
and Hamburg. He was assisted by 
Special Assistants Covey and Pas 
sage, and Jacquelyn T. Hill and N 
Bonnie Long of his personal staff 
Accompanying the Secretary were 
Under Secretary Rogers and Mrs. Ro- 
gers; Lawrence S. Eagleburger, Dep- 
uty Under Secretary for Management, 
and Mrs. Eagleburger; William E. 
Schaufele, Assistant Secretary for Af- 
rican Affairs; and Winston Lord, Di- 
rector of the Policy Planning Staff 

Also assisting Secretary Kissinger 
were Mr. Schlamm, Anda Lidums, 


BUREAU 
ACTIVITIES 


Clifford L. Brody, Ms. Whitted, 
Michael P. Owens, and Marjorie A. 
Soltis of S/S-S and Mr. Moran and 
Warren E. Littrel of S/S-EX. 

Secretary and Mrs. Kissinger trav- 
eled to Europe and Africa September 
13-24, making stops in Zurich, Dar es 
Salaam, Lusaka, Pretoria, Kinshasa, 
Nairobi and, finally, London. 

Supporting staff from the Secre- 
tary’s immediate office were Special 
Assistants Mr. Covey and Mr. Pas- 
sage, and Ms. Vick and Ms. Long. 

Accompanying the Secretary were 
Under Secretary and Mrs. Rogers, 
Deputy Under Secretary and Mrs. 
Eagleburger, Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs John E. Reinhardt, As- 
sistant Secretary Schaufele, Mr. Lord 
of S/P and Harold H. Saunders, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research. 

Also assisting the Secretary were 
Mr. Moran of S/S-EX and Russell A. 
LaMantia, Karla A. Gebert, Geoffrey 
W. Chapman, Ms. Shea, Mr. Persiko, 
Mary J. Pensabene, Mr. Owens, Ms. 
Soltis of S/S-S and Mr. Moran and 
Warren E. Littrel of S/S-EX. 

Otho E. Eskin, Staff Director of the 
National Security Council Interagency 
Task Force on the Law of the Sea in the 


BONN—The United States and the Federal Republic of Germany signed an Antitrust Cooperation Agreement in the Foreign Office here on 
June 23. Shown at the signing ceremony are, left to right, seated at the table: Owen Johnson, U.S. Federal Trade Commission: Thomas 
Kauper, U.S. Assistant Attorney General; Minister Cash; State Secretary Peter Hermes, German Foreign Office; and State Secretary 
Martin Gruener, German Economics Ministry. Witnessing the signing behind the principals are, left to right, Embassy Economic and 
Commercial Officer Michael Waish; John Fischbach, Federal Trade Commission; Economic and Commercial Minister Edwin Crowley: 
three unnamed Foreign Office Protocol officials; Hans Tietmeyer, Deputy Under Secretary, German Economics Ministry; Klaus Stahi, 
German Economics Ministry; and Eberhard Guenther, President, German Federal Carte! Office. 
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office responsible for the conduct of 
the law of the sea negotiations, re- 
ceived the Superior Honor Award on 
September 15. 

The presentation was made by Am- 
bassador at Large T. Vincent Learson, 
Special Representative of the Presi- 
dent to the Law of the Sea Conference 
and head of the U.S. delegation, at a 
ceremony in the U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations, New York. It was at- 
tended by the full delegation and Am- 
bassador John R. Stevenson, former 
head of the delegation and Special 
Representative of the President to the 
Law of the Sea Conference. 

Mr. Eskin was cited for “‘outstand- 
ing achievement, professional excel- 
lence and dedication to duty in the ad- 
vancement of U.S. goals in the law of 
the sea negotiations.” 

Thomas D. Bowie, Deputy Coor- 
dinator, International Labor Affairs, 
was co-chairman of the ARA Labor 
Attache Conference jointly held by 
the U.S. Departments of State and 
Labor in San Jose, Costa Rica, Sep- 
tember 20-24. Approximately 25 
Latin American posts participated in 
this conference. 

William J. Drummond has joined 
the Deputy Secretary’s office. 

Veronica Sue Benson has assumed 
duties in the Consumer Affairs Divi- 
sion of the office of the Under Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs. 

Joan Sala is a new secretarial as- 
sistant in the Office of Management 
Operations. 

Rudy V. Fimbres has joined the of- 
fice of the Coordinator for Humanitar- 
ian Affairs as Special Assistant. 

Cynthia M. Geaneas has transferred 
from D/HA to the office of Congres- 
sional Affairs. 


Administration 


In the Office of Communications 
(OC), Communications Electronics 
Officers (CEO’s) John A. Rohal and 
William D. Markham completed a 
five-week Teletype Maintenance 
Course at a nearby military installa- 
tion. 

CEO’s Michael D. Marconi, Byron 
L. Wilcox, William R. Henrikson, 
and Asbury E. Mills completed 
three to seven weeks of intensive 
training on Model 40 Teletype and 
OCR (Alpha) Model Equipments at 
Goodfellow Air Force Base, Texas. 

CEO Edwin H. Longwell com- 
pleted a four-week course in the 
maintenance of the TE-400A Switch- 
ing Equipment at ITT’s training facil- 
ity in Des Plaines, Illinois. 
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DAKAR—During a recent trip to Africa, As- 
sistant Secretary for African Affairs William 
E. Schaufele, Jr., left, took time out to pre- 
sent a 25-year Length of Service Award to 
Ambassador O. Rudolph Aggrey. 


James L. Holmes, OC/EX Instruc- 
tor Staff, attended a three-day semi- 
nar on Bell and Howell’s E/441 dup- 
licator in Chicago, Illinois. 

The following OC/T personnel 
made official trips during the month 
of August in support of the Secretary: 
Henry A. Jackson to Tehran and 
Samuel Revak to Lahore. 

Andrew L. Claish of OC/PE, 
Eugene L. Swandowski of OC/P, and 
Ann Clavette, OC/T, were awarded 
Meritorious Service Increases. Greg- 
ory E. Deadwyler and Jerry D. Mur- 
phy, OC/P, and Robert J. Chechele 
and Elaine M. A. Lindgren, OC/T, 
were awarded Quality Step Increases. 

Foreign Service employees trans- 
ferring to OC included: Gerald R. 
Hoover, Gwen A. Thompson, Dianne 
L. Stanton and Patricia C. Swierczek, 
OC/T; George Smiley and Paul del 
Giudice, A/OC; William P. Camuti, 
OC/S; and Walter Swierczek, OC/PE. 

New personnel reporting for duty in 
OC were: Charles Gilmore, Arthur 
Flournoy, Thomas D. Sanderson, 
Alvin E. Brown and Wilhoit G. Clay, 
OC/T; James W. Brown, OC/S; Larry 
W. Lee, Donald Gatto and Annette 
Hickerson, OC/P; and Edwin 
Longwell, Joann Marx, Joseph C. 
Seliquini and Edward F. Biedzriecki, 
OC/PE. 

Effective September 1, SGM Percy 
Picard assumed new duties as Assist- 
ant to the Defense Liaison Officer 
with OC, replacing SGM Richard 
Maroney who retired at the end of 
August. 

Jose De Seabra, Language Service 
Division (OPR/LS), interpreted for a 
Symposium on Mental Retardation 
held at Airlie House, Warrenton, Va., 
August 17-19. 

OPRILS shorthand reporter Wylma 
James covered the Secretary’s lunch- 
eon address on Africa and press con- 
ference in Philadelphia on August 31. 
The draft of that address became 
available in OPR/LS at 6:30 a.m. the 


same day and was translated into 
French for transmission abroad by a 
team composed of OPR/LS personnel 
De Seabra, Elizabeth Frisa, Pierre 
Pollin, Jacqueline Poussevin, Alec 
Toumayan and Lucienne Wolfe. 

OPR/LS interpreters Neil Seiden- 
man and Alec Toumayan were on 
hand in Africa in September during 
the Secretary’s diplomatic efforts 
there for any meetings with French- or 
Portuguese-speaking African leaders. 

In line with the recommendation in 
the Foreign Service Inspection Report 
on OPRILS that language services 
personnel be provided more opportu- 
nity for training, OPR/LS interpreter 
Sophia Porson attended a three-week 
course in basic economics and in- 
terpreter Stephanie van Riegersberg 
attended a two-week Foreign Affairs 
Inter-Departmental Seminar, both at 
FSI. 

Rachel Hopp, OPR/LS bilingual 
typist, resigned as of September 2 to 
attend Catholic University Law 
School. 

Dorothy Tercero, a rehired annui- 
tant, retired on August 20 from the 
Language Services Division (OPR/ 
LS) for the second time. She had been 
Chief of the Romance Languages 
Translation Section in OPR/LS before 
her earlier retirement and had been 
rehired to continue in that position. 

Ricardo E. Scheidig, who had been 
in charge of translations into Spanish 
in OPR/LS, retired toward the end of 
August because of a sudden disabling 
illness. 

Carl L. Eubank, shorthand reporter 
in OPR/LS, retired on August 31 after 
more than 40 years of Federal Gov- 
ernment service. 


African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary William E. 
Schaufele, Jr., traveled extensively in 
Europe and Africa this summer to con- 
fer with government leaders on matters 
of mutual interest, especially those 
dealing with Southern Africa. He ac- 
companied the Secretary to Germany 
June 19-25 for historic meetings with 
Prime Minister Vorster of South Af- 
rica. He followed this with visits to 
Lusaka, Gaborone, Dar es Salaam, 
Maputo, Nairobi, Kinshasa, Douala, 
Abidjan, and Dakar, July 6-16. 

Mr. Schaufele then accompanied 
the Secretary to London for talks with 
the British August 3-5. He and Under 
Secretary William D. Rogers visited 
various countries in Southern Africa 
August 3-30. 

Mr. Schaufele accompanied the 
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Secretary to Zurich in September for 
the second round of talks with Prime 
Minister Vorster and then immediately 
returned to Lusaka and Dar es Salaam 
September 8-14. He then joined the 
Secretary in Dar es Salaam and ac- 
companied him to various African cap- 
itals including Pretoria. Mr. Schaufele 
was scheduled to remain in Africa af- 
terwards to represent the President at 
the Tenth Anniversary celebrations of 
Swaziland and Botswana. 

David B. Bolen, former Ambas- 
sador to Botswana, Lesotho and 
Swaziland, has been assigned to the 
Department as Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for African Affairs. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Talcott 
W. Seelye served as the President’s 
Special Envoy to Lebanon from June 
21 to July 30. 

Richard St. F. Post has been as- 
signed to the Bureau as Director of the 
Office of East African Affairs. 

William H. Lewis, Director of the 
Office of Inter-African Affairs, spoke 
at the Foreign Service Institute on 
**Strategic Importance of Africa’’ on 
August 19. He attended a seminar at 
the Library of Congress on August 20 
where he lectured on ‘‘Political 
Change in Africa.’’ Dr. Lewis also 
gave a lecture to a visiting military 
delegation on ‘‘Southern Africa.”’ 

Frank G. Wisner, Director of the 
Office of Southern African Affairs, 
accompanied the Secretary on his most 
recent trip to Southern Africa. 

Dennis Keogh, formerly with the 
Office of Inter-African Affairs, has 
replaced Alfonso Arenales as Deputy 
Director of the Office of Southern Af- 
rican Affairs. 

George Moose has joined the staff in 
the Office of Southern African Affairs 
as Country Officer for Southern 
Rhodesia. He was formerly assigned 
to INR/RAF. 

Ambassadors who were recently in 
the Department on consultation in- 
clude: William D. Brewer, Sudan; 
Holsey G. Handyside, Mauritania; 
John L. Loughran, Somalia, and Her- 
bert J. Spiro, Cameroon. 


The following personnel entered on 
duty in the Bureau of African Affairs: 
Ulrich A. Straus, from Bern, joined 
AF/I September 3; Robert G. Houdek, 
from Kingston, is now Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of West African Af- 
fairs; Richard W. Baker, from Jakarta, 
is now Country Officer for Kenya, 
Seychelles, and Uganda; and Geral- 


WASHINGTON—Dr. Fred C. Ikile, ACDA 
Director, right, pins the Agency's Distin- 
guished Service Medal on Deputy Assistant 
Director Robert E. Buchheim for his lead- 
ership in the negotiation of the Treaty on 
the Limitation of Nuclear Explosions for 
Peaceful Purposes. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


ACDA Director Fred C. Ikle ad- 
dressed a luncheon meeting of the 
Town Hall of California in Los 
Angeles on August 31. His subject was 
‘‘New Threats to the Nuclear 
Balance—A Challenge for Arms Con- 
trol.’’ He also spoke to the Kansas City 
International Relations Council on 
September 16 on ‘‘Arms Control—A 
Look at the Record,’’ and was the ple- 
nary session speaker at the Seven- 
teenth Stategy for Peace Conference 
at Airlie House on October 9. 

Dr. Ikle testified before the Sub- 


committee on Arms Control, Interna- 
tional Organizations and Security 
Agreements of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee on September 22 on 
the question of Taiwanese reprocess- 
ing of nuclears. 

Deputy Director John Lehman tes- 
tified before the Subcommittee on 
Energy and the Environment of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee on September 21. The 
hearing covered the nature of the 
decision-making process relating to 
plutonium recycle. 

The Mutual Balanced Force Reduc- 
tions (MBFR) talks resumed in Vienna 
September 30. Ambassador Stanley 
Resor heads the U.S. Delegation. 
Members of ACDA attending the ses- 
sion include Jonathan Dean, Marc Le- 
land, William F. Menold and Lori Poe. 

The Standing Consultative Com- 
mission (SCC) met in Geneva on Sep- 
tember 27. The U.S. Commissioner is 
Sidney N. Graybeal. Other ACDA 
members of the Delegation are Col. 
Frank L. DeSimone, Barbara Givens 
and Julia B. Krenzel. 

The Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks resumed in Geneva on Sep- 
tember 21. Ambassador U. Alexis 
Johnson heads the U.S. Delegation. 
Returning to Geneva from ACDA 
were Ralph Earle Il, David S. Wollan, 
Margaret A. Coyle, Ella B. Coyle, 
Sumiko Inafuku and Mary LeClere. 

Robert E. Harkavy, Arms Transfer 
Division, delivered a paper entitled 
‘*The Pariah State Syndrome as an 
Arms Control Dilemma: Conventional 
Arms Acquisition and Nuclear Prolif- 
eration’’ at the annual meeting of the 


SYDNEY—Consu! General Norman B. Hannah, right, and Consular Officer Patrick W. 
Brennan, left, presented a Bicentennial pin to John A. O’Brien, Mayor of Woollarah, a 
Sydney suburb, at a reception given by the Mayor in honor of American citizens living in 
Sydney. 


dine Hendricks, formerly assigned to 
ARA, has joined the staff of the Office 
of Southern African Affairs. 
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American Political Science Associa- 
tion, held in Chicago September 1-5. 
Robert Pajak addressed leadership 
groups of the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations in the Wyoming and Montana 
area on September 28 and 29. His top- 
ics were Soviet policy in the Middle 
East, Arab and Israeli military situa- 
tions and other Middle East matters. 

Major General K.C. Kaericher, 
USAF, has been assigned by the Air 
Force as Commandant of the Inter- 
American Defense College at Fort 
McNair. He has spent nearly three 
years with ACDA, during most of 
which time he served as Deputy As- 
sistant Director, Verification and 
Analysis Bureau. 

Edward T. Fei has joined the Inter- 
national Relations Bureau, Arms 
Transfer Division, from California 
State University at Chico where he 
had been an Assistant Professor of 
Political Science while working on his 
doctoral dissertation. Mr. Fei is a 
graduate of Swarthmore College and 
holds an M.A. from the University of 
Michigan. 

Linda Gallini has joined the non- 
proliferation staff in the Nonprolifera- 
tion and Advanced Technology Bur- 
eau after working as a research inves- 
tigator at the Institute for Social Re- 
search of the University of Michigan. 
A graduate of Mount Holyoke College 
with M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from the 
University of Michigan, she has spe- 
cialized in international relations and 
nuclear safeguards. 

W. Anderson Barnes is the first 


White House Fellow to be assigned to 
ACDA. He will be with the Agency on 
a one-year assignment to work primar- 
ily on the problems of nuclear non- 
proliferation. He is a graduate of Yale 
University and the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 


Matthew Murphy has joined ACDA 
as a Foreign Affairs Officer in the 
Military Affairs Bureau. A graduate of 
Holy Cross College with Masters de- 
grees from Kings College, University 
of London and Boston University, Mr. 
Murphy has served as an Air Force 
intelligence officer and for the past 
several years has been working as a 
research analyst at the Library of Con- 
gress. 

Keith Smith has been detailed to 
ACDA by the State Department for 
duty in the International Relations 
Bureau, where he will be working in 
the REG Division. He holds BA and 
MA degrees from Brigham Young 
University and a second MA from the 
University of Southern California. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Arthur W. 
Hummel, Jr., briefed the U.S. dele- 
gation to the United Nations on East 
Asian policy on September 13. 

Richard W. Teare, Special Assist- 
ant to the Assistant Secretary, and 
Jeanne B. Witte, secretary to the Spe- 
cial Assistant, both entered on duty in 
the EA front office in early Sep- 


tember. They replaced John J. Helble, 
now Country Director for Thailand 
and Burma, and Shirley S. Bertoni, 
currently secretary to Mr. Hummel. 

Edward Hurwitz has become the 
Country Director for Korea (EA/K). 
His predecessor, Daniel A. 
O’Donohue, is now serving as Speciai 
Assistant to Under Secretary Habib. 

New Deputy Office Directors in EA 
are Henry R. Mills, Executive Office 
(EA/EX); Daniel P. Sullivan, for the 
Philippines (EA/PHL); and Lucian L. 
Rocke, Jr., for Thailand and Burma. 

Other new arrivals in EA/EX are 
Personnel Officer Theodore J. Vil- 
linski, Budget Officer Howard F. 
Smith, and Budget Assistant/ 
Secretary Barbara T. Fox. 

Also new in EA/PHL are James 
Sartorius, Economic Officer; Joseph 
L. Lake, Political Officer, and Kath- 
leen Allitto, secretary. 

Entering on the Japan desk in Au- 
gust and September were Edward M. 
Featherstone, Political-Military Af- 
fairs Officer; Stephen M. Ecton, 
Political/Economic Officer; and 
Richard A. Christenson, Political/ 
Science Affairs Officer. 

New personnel in the Office for 
Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia Af- 
fairs are Timothy M. Carney, Country 
Officer for Cambodia, and Judith 
Rodes Johnson, Country Officer for 
Laos. 

Other changes in EA: Richard R. 
Hart has joined the Office for 
People’s Republic of China Affairs as 
Senior Political Officer; David L. 
Boerigter is the new Economic/ 
Commercial Officer in the Office of 
Economic Policy; Robert A. England 
has replaced James J. Wickel, who is 
detailed to Tokyo, as Information Of- 
ficer in the Public Affairs Office; and 
John S. Boardman entered on duty as 
Political Officer in EA/K. 

Departures included: Eugene E. 
Champagne, Jr., to Brussels; Elmer 
C. Hulen, retired; James A. 
Klemstine and Robert T. Willner to 
Seoul; Peter G. Smith to AF/E; Brian 
S. Kirkpatrick to AF/W; John D. 
Forbes to S/P; Elmer F. Hurst to East 
Berlin; I. Dean Galutia to Nairobi; 
Charles F. Kartman to FSI/LT; and 
Elizabeth Molinar to EUR/CE. 

Thomas Solitario, Post Manage- 
ment Officer in EA/EX, returned from 
30 days temporary duty at Vientiane 
and consultation at Bangkok, Kuala 


Lumpur and Singapore. 

On consultation in the Bureau were 
Ambassador to Singapore John H. 
Holdridge; Robert LaPrade, Adminis- 
trative Officer at Kuala Lumpur, on 
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CHIANG MAI—Acting U.S. Consul Robert Skiff, left, recently presented a check for 5,000 
baht (about $250) to Chiang Mai Governor Chalor Thamasiri. The American community 
here donated the money to charity during the Bicentennial celebration held at the Consu- 
late and Governor Chalor is considering sending the check to the Red Cross. Looking on is 
Vice Consul Marie Huhtala. 





home leave and return; Ralph Nider, 
Consular Officer, Bangkok, going to 
CU/WE; Thomas F. Barron, Adminis- 
trative Officer at Singapore, trans- 
ferred to Athens; Thomas A. Pence, 
General Services Officer at Singa- 
pore, on home leave and return; 
Theodore J. Kaznocha, General Serv- 
ices Officer at Hong Kong, going to 
Montevideo; Ronnie D. Woody, as- 
signed to Singapore as Rotational Of- 
ficer; and Marianne Gustafson, from 
Berlin to Bangkok as secretary. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Joseph A. 
Greenwald retired on September 10 
and has taken a position with Bendix 
Corporation. 

Julius L. Katz was nominated by the 
President to succeed Mr. Greenwald, 
and he assumed his new duties on Sep- 
tember 23. Paul H. Boeker replaced 
Mr. Katz as the Bureau’s Senior Dep- 
uty, and Ernest H. Preeg, former Di- 
rector of EUR/RPE, was named to 
succeed Mr. Boeker as Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for International Finance 
and Development. 

David H. Burns joined the Bureau 
on August 23 as Special Assistant to 
Mr. Katz and Mr. Boeker. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Joel W. 
Biller led a U.S. delegation to London 
on September 9 and 10 for the first of 
several negotiating sessions to con- 
clude a new Air Services Agreement 
with the United Kingdom. There was 
an exploratory discussion of the prin- 
cipal issues which the new agreement 
will have to address, and adoption of a 
work program and negotiating sched- 
ule aimed at concluding a new agree- 
ment prior to expiration of the present 
agreement on June 22, 1977. 

Michael H. Styles, Director of the 
Office of Aviation, assisted Mr. Biller 
at the London talks and remained there 
for further discussions on the question 
of airport user charges levied at British 
airports. No agreement was reached, 
and it is anticipated that this issue will 
be taken up again at a future meeting. 

Arthur L. Freeman, Office of Inter- 
national Communications Policy, was 
Alternate U.S. Representative at the 
Third Session of the Conference on the 
Establishment of an International 
Maritime Satellite System, held Sep- 
tember 1-3 in London. The Confer- 
ence completed negotiations of in- 
struments which will, upon entry into 
force, pave the way for a global 
maritime satellite system intended to 
improve distress and safety of life at 
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CITED—Herb Tobias, State Department Specialist and former Somalian National Basket- 
ball Coach, holds the Understanding Through Sports plaque presented to him for success- 
ful completion of a three-year assignment in Somalia. Shown with Mr. Tobias are, from left 


to right, David B. Bolen, AF 


Deputy Assistant Secretary; Mal Whitfield, USIA Regional 


Youth Officer for Africa; Patricia S. Lindh, CU Deputy Assistant Secretary; Representative 
Charles C. Diggs (D.-Mich.); Horace G. Dawson, Jr., USIA Assistant Director for African 
Affairs; and John Richardson, Jr., CU Assistant Secretary. Mr. Richardson and Con- 
gressman Diggs jointly presented the plaque, symbolizing the cooperation of the executive 
and legislative branches in supporting the cultural exchange program. 


sea communications, efficiency and 
management of ships, maritime public 
correspondence services, and radio- 
determination capabilities. 

Don Bramante, Director of the Of- 
fice of Special Bilateral Affairs, was a 
member of the U.S. delegation to a 
meeting in Vienna September 6—11 of 
the UNIDO Industrial Development 
Board and took part in Working Group 
negotiations. 

Eugene K. Lawson, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of Special Bilateral 
Affairs, represented the Department in 
Tehran on August 3 and 4 at the 
Economic and Financial Committee 
meetings of the U.S.-Iran Joint Com- 
mission. He chaired the subgroup on 
trade which negotiated the use of 
surety bonds in lieu of bid and per- 
formance guarantees. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Stephen 
W. Bosworth traveled to Brussels and 
Paris September 7-21 to attend the 
IEA Governing Board meeting and the 
Sixth Session of the Conference on In- 
ternational Economic Cooperation 
(CIEC). CIEC participants succeeded 
in working out formulations on debt 
relief and indexation, enabling the 
four constituent CIEC Commissions to 
resume their deliberations. 

Thomas J. O’Donnell, Chief, Trop- 
ical Products Division, attended the 
August 26 and 27 Executive Board 
meeting of the International Coffee 
Organization in London. Discussions 
centered on technical issues in the im- 
plementation of the new International 
Coffee Agreement. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John 
Richardson, Jr., attended the August 
24 meeting of the Japan-U.S. Friend- 
ship Commission in New York City. 
The Commission’s planning meeting 
focused on programs and budget pro- 
jections for 1977-78. 

Mr. Richardson hosted a luncheon 
on August 30 for a group of university 
presidents who had just returned from 
a trip to Southeast Asia, sponsored by 
the Office of East Asian and Pacific 
Programs (CU/EA), the American 
Council on Education, and the Asia 
Foundation. The team members dis- 
cussed their general observations and 
reported on meetings with university 
and education ministry leaders in In- 
donesia, Thailand, Singapore, 
Malaysia and the Philippines. Mem- 
bers also offered their recommenda- 
tions for follow-up programs. 

Mr. Richardson attended a meeting 
of the Conference Board September 
9-16 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York City. Deputy Secretary 
Charles W. Robinson was the featured 
speaker at the conference which con- 
sidered ‘‘The Future Role of Business 
in Society.’ Michael Johnson, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Private Coopera- 
tion, also attended the meeting. 

William K. Hitchcock, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary, participated in the 
Conference of Vice-Chancellors of 
Commonwealth Universities spon- 
sored by the American Council on 
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Education and the British Inter- 
University Council September 6—10. 
The Conference was held in Colorado 
at the Aspen Institute for Humanistic 
Studies. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Chris- 
tian A. Chapman addressed the 
farewell banquet of the Council of In- 
ternational Programs for Youth Lead- 
ers and Social Workers (CIP) at the 
Shoreham Hotel on August 17. Mr. 
Chapman expressed CU’s apprecia- 
tion for the interest of the 154 partici- 
pants in this year’s project and con- 
gratulated the officers and staff of CIP 
on the continuing success of their ef- 
forts over the past 20 years. 

On September 13, Mr. Chapman 
welcomed leading television spe- 
cialists from 15 foreign countries at the 
beginning of their 55-day program, 
which was organized by Syracuse 
University and sponsored by CU. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Patricia 
S. Lindh gave the Baccalaureate Ad- 
dress to the graduating class of the 
University of Jacksonville, Fla., on 
August 14. 

On August 26 Mrs. Lindh addressed 
the 20th Anniversary Conference of 
Sister Cities International, Inc., in 
Mobile, Ala. She also participated in a 
panel discussion on financing private 
international programs. Richard 
Straus, Director of the Office of West- 
ern European and Canadian Programs, 
also attended the conference. 

Mariada C. Bourgin, Special As- 
sistant for Minority Programs, partici- 
pated in a meeting with leading Indian 
educators at the Institute of American 
Indian Art in Santa Fe on August 26. 
While in New Mexico, Mrs. Bourgin 
attended the opening of the Indian 
Pueblo Cultural Center in Albuquer- 
que on August 27 and 28. The Center 

_will be directed and managed by the 
All-Indian Pueblo Council, which rep- 
resents 35,000 Pueblo Indians in New 
Mexico. 

Paul Ward, Deputy Director of the 
Office of Policy and Plans (CU/OPP), 
represented CU at the Third Annuai 
Lindesfarne Conference on World 
trends at Southampton, N.Y., August 
23-30. 

Eleanor Hicks, CU/OPP, attended 
the American Political Science As- 
sociation’s annual meeting in 
Chicago, September 2-6. 

Idris Rossell, who recently came to 
CU/OPP from the Foreign Affairs 
Executive Seminar of FSI where she 
was Faculty Representative, served on 
the Department’s selection boards in 
September. 

Diane C. Salisbury, Office of 
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ATHENS—Ambassador Jack B. Kubisch, 
right, presents a Superior Honor Award to 
Richard L. Jackson, Commercial Officer. 


Inter-American Programs, attended 
the August 5—8 ‘*Hemispheric Confer- 
ence for Women ’76’’ in Miami 
Beach. The Conference followed the 
Assembly of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women, specialized or- 
ganization of the OAS, and served as 
the initial step toward the creation of a 
permanent Hemispheric Center in 
Miami. 

Sven Groennings, Director, Office 
of Public Affairs, gave a welcoming 
talk on August 16 to participants in the 
27th annual Multi-Regional Jour- 
nalists Project which is administered 
by the Indiana University Department 
of Journalism. 

On September 2, Mr. Groennings 
spoke on ‘‘The Nordic Countries’’ at 
the Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental 
Seminar. 

Anna M. Hafey has joined the Of- 
fice of East Asian and Pacific Pro- 
grams (CU/EA) as Budget and Fiscal 
Officer, replacing Bernard Piatek who 
retired in July. Miss Hafey previously 
served as Budget and Fiscal Officer in 
Warsaw. 

Brooks Spector has joined CU/EA 
as Program Officer for Southeast 
Asian Programs. He was previously 
Assistant Branch Public Affairs Offi- 
cer in Johannesburg. 

Norma Baum has left CU/EA after 
ten years in CU to work with the 
Japan-U.S. Friendship Commission. 
The Executive Director of the Com- 
mission, Francis Tenney, was for- 
merly with CU. 

Ralph L. Nider, formerly assigned 
to Bangkok, joined the Office of 
Western European and Canadian Pro- 
grams recently as Program Officer for 
Canada, Cyprus, Greece, Ireland and 
Turkey. 

George A. Furness, Jr., has joined 
the staff of the Office of International 
Visitor Programs (CU/I VP) as Deputy 
Director after two years as Deputy 


Principal Officer at the Consulate 
General in Naha, Okinawa. 

A recent meeting at the Pan Ameri- 
can Health Organization of specialists 
concerned with international drug 
abuse matters revealed interest in the 
recognition of CU efforts in this field. 
Deputy Director Charles Williams in- 
vited David McConnell of CU/IVP, 
the CU Drug Coordinator, to address 
the group on the Bureau’s efforts and 
the past two multi-regional projects on 
drug abuse and other international 
conferences and programs affecting 
the Latin American area. 


European Affairs 


Bilateral discussions between Sec- 
retary Kissinger and Canada’s Secre- 
tary of State for External Affairs, 
Allan J. MacEachen, were held in 
Washington on September 17 and 19. 
Also attending were U.S. Ambassador 
to Canada Thomas O. Enders, Assist- 
ant Secretary for European Affairs Ar- 
thur A. Hartman and EUR Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary Richard D. Vine. 

EUR Deputy Assistant Secretary 
James G. Lowenstein visited 
Copenhagen, September 12-14, to 
speak before the Aarhus University 
and the Danish Council on Foreign Re- 
lations; Brussels, September 12-17, 
for NATO consultations; and London, 
September 21 and 22, to participate in 
a European Narcotics Seminar. 

John A. Armitage, EUR Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary, participated in an 
interagency politico-military gaming 
exercise August 25-27. He also at- 
tended a Radio Free Europe/Radio 
Liberty program review conference in 
Munich August 29 to September 1. 

Harry G. Barnes, Jr., Ambassador 
to Romania, departed September 15 
for Bucharest after consultations in the 
Department. 

The new Ambassador to Iceland, 
James J. Blake, formerly Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for African Affairs, 
arrived in Reykjavik with his family on 
September 2 and presented his creden- 
tials to Icelandic President Kristjan 
Eldjarn September 8. 

Prior to his departure for Reykjavik, 
Ambassador Blake visited New York 
in August for consultations under the 
auspices of the Business Council for 
International Understanding with fi- 
nancial and business organizations in- 
terested in Iceland, including Ameri- 
can Express Co., First Boston Corp., 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, N:A., 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co., 
and General Electric Co. 

Ambassador to Austria Wiley T. 
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Buchanan visited Washington in Au- 
gust for consultations. 

Ambassador to Cyprus William R. 
Crawford, Jr., was in the Department 
on consultation September 8—10. 

Richard T. Davies, Ambassador to 
Poland, arrived in the Department Sep- 
tember 13 for consultation and to serve 
on the USIA Career Minister Promo- 
tion Panels. 

Ambassador to the Netherlands 
Kingdon Gould was in the Department 
on consultation in mid-August. 

Ambassador to Turkey William B. 
Macomber, Jr., arrived September 14 
to testify on the Turkish Defense 
Cooperation Agreement. 

Ints M. Silins has transferred from 
S/S-S to the position of Romanian 
Desk Officer in the Office of Eastern 
European Affairs (EUR/EE). 

Samuel C. Fromowitz, formerly as- 
signed to Moscow, Commercial Sec- 
tion, has joined EUR/EE as Economic 
Officer. 

David N. Miller, former Economic 
Officer in EUR/EE, departed Sep- 
tember 18 to assume his new duties in 
Madrid. 

Robert H. Frowick, formerly as- 
signed as a Hoover Fellow at Stanford, 
recently departed for his assignment as 
Deputy Chief of Mission in Prague. 

Byron B. Morton, Jr., former Ira- 
nian Desk Officer, recently departed 
for his assignment as Political Coun- 
selor in Prague. 

Anthony C. Albrecht, Director, Of- 
fice of OECD, European Community 
and Atlantic Political-Economic Af- 
fairs (EUR/RPE), participated in the 
Seminar on: Relations Between the 
U.S. and the European Community at 
Airlie House, September 11 and 12. 
The Seminar was sponsored by the EC 
Commission and USIS/USEC and was 
attended by U.S. and European jour- 
nalists. 

Carl J. Clement, previously the 
Counselor for Political Affairs at Em- 
bassy Helsinki, assumed new duties as 
Deputy Director, Office of Canadian 
Affairs (EUR/CAN), in August. 

Karl Jonietz, EUR/CAN, attended 
quarterly Great Lakes Basin Commis- 
sion Meetings in St. Clair, Mich., on 
August 24. He traveled to Chicago on 
September 15 to meet with representa- 
tives of the Eight Great Lakes Gover- 
nors to discuss the forthcoming U.S./ 
Canadian negotiations on Great Lakes 
levels. 

Norman Achilles, Office of North- 
ern European Affairs, was a member 
of the U.S. delegation for the first 
round of U.K.-U.S. Civil Aviation 
talks in London September 6—10. 
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NATO—The Duke of Edinburgh recently visited the Coleshill Experimental Advanced 
Waste Water Treatment piant near Birmingham, England, which is part of a pilot study 
being conducted under the aegis of NATO's Committee on the Challenges of Modern 
Society (CCMS). Prince Philip is shown discussing the study with FSO James G. Sampas, 
NATO CCMS Project Officer, center, and Noel Banks, U.K. Department of the Environ- 
ment. The study has significance in light of Western Europe’s worst drought in 200 years. 


Robert L. Barry, Deputy Director of 
the Office of Soviet Union Affairs 
(EUR/SOV), was detailed as Chair- 
man of Board A of the 1976 Selection 
Boards for six weeks. 

Dixie Grimes, EUR/SOV Bilateral 
Relations Section, traveled to the 
Soviet Union August 21 to September 
3 for consultations in Moscow and 
Leningrad. 

Dale R. Herspring, EUR/SOV, at- 
tended a conference on the future of 
Soviet studies in the social sciences at 
the Harvard Russian Research Center 
on August 27. 

The EUR/SOV Exchanges Staff re- 
cently welcomed Geoffrey Wolfe from 
EUR/RPE and Adrienne Stefan from 
PM. 

Benjamin M. Zook, formerly of 
EUR/SOV, has been detailed to 


WASHINGTON—M. Gordon Tiger, Dean of 
the School of Professionai Studies at the 
hag Service Institute, right. receives 
his 35-year Length of Service Award from 
FSI Director George S. Springsteen, Jr. 


NASA as Director of the Office of In- 
ternational Programs. 

On September 16, Lucian Heichler, 
Deputy Director, Office of Central 
European Affairs (EUR/CE), and 
Kenneth Kurze, Officer in Charge of 
Federal Republic of Germany Affairs, 
EUR/CE, briefed a delegation of the 
FRG National Youth Federation which 
visited here under a CU-sponsored re- 
ciprocal exchange agreement with the 
U.S. Youth Council. 

John K. Ward, Officer in Charge of 
German Democratic Republic Affairs 
in EUR/CE, visited Bonn and Berlin 
August 28 to September 12 for consul- 
tation at U.S. Embassies. 

Beverly Roundtree, EUR/CE, was 
detailed to New York August 22 to 
September 4 for a Law of the Sea Con- 
ference. 

Peter Grimm, Tufts University, has 
joined EUR/CE for the fall months 
under the Department’s intern pro- 
gram. 


Foreign Service Institute 


Dr. John T. Sprott has been named 
Dean of the School of Professional 
Studies. He was previously the Coor- 
dinator of Economic and Commercial 
Training. 

Dr. Walter D. Connor, Chairper- 
son, Eastern Europe /USSR Area 
Studies, Center for Area and Country 
Studies, attended the annual meeting 
of the American Political Science As- 
sociation in Chicago September 2 and 
3 where he delivered a major paper 
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WASHINGTON—INR Director Harold C. Saunders recently presented a Meritorious Honor 
Award to Louis E. Misback and cash and Length of Service Awards to others in the picture. 
Shown, left to right, are Martin Packman, C. Thomas Thorne, Mr. Misback, Madeline 
Naumann, Mr. Saunders, Elizabeth Mirabella, Anne L. Slaughter, M. Graeme Bannerman 


and Sue L. Goode. 


entitled ‘‘Socialism, Work, and 
Equality.”’ 

The Communications and Clerical 
Skills Program Office welcomed two 
new employees recently. Kimberly 
O’Neal has joined the staff as secre- 
tary, replacing Kathleen O’Brien who 
has returned to college studies. Judith 
Gentzler has replaced L. Bea Luther as 
Chairperson, Departmental Clerical 
Orientation and Foreign Service Sec- 
retarial Training. 

On August 26, Jessie Colson, Coor- 
dinator, Communications and Cleri- 
cal Skills Program, and Ms. Gentzler 
conducted a four-hour ‘‘Better Sec- 
retaries Workshop’’ at the Passport 
Office at the request of Director 
Frances Knight. More than 50 sec- 
retaries attended the session which 
covered, among other things, the per- 
sonal and professional qualities re- 
quired to advance, telephone tech- 
niques and general office organization 
(handling of mail, pending files, and 
correspondence). 

Barbara J. Martin has been reas- 
signed to the FSI Personnel Office as 
Personnel Assistant. Mrs. Martin was 
previously assigned to S/CPR. 

Newly-appointed Language Instruc- 
tors at FSI include Ernesto Farago and 
Judith K. Hackner, Hungarian, and 
Emma V. Ponce, Spanish. 


Inspector General, 
Foreign Service 


During September the overseas in- 
spection of posts in EUR/SOV, 
NEA/AFN, EA/PRCM and NATO/ 
USEC/OECD began. Senior Inspec- 
tors leading the inspections are Brew- 
ster R. Hemenway (NEA/AFN), Stan- 
ley S. Carpenter (EA/PRCM), Herbert 
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F. Propps (NATO/USEC/OECD) and 
Ambassador William I. Cargo (EUR/ 
SOV). 

Ambassador Melvin L. Manfull is 
leading the domestic inspection of the 
Office of Foreign Buildings, which 
began in August. 

Helen Soderberg, Foreign Service 
secretary, traveled from early June 
through mid-August to the Scandina- 
vian capitals and London as a Foreign 
Service Inspector. Ms. Soderberg is 
the second Foreign Service secretary 
to participate in the inspection pro- 
gram as recommended by the Secreta- 
rial Task Force. 

Ambassador Hewson Ryan is carry- 
ing out an inspection of the U.S. ele- 
ment of the International Boundary 
and Water Commission. Brandon H. 
Grove, Jr., who reported to S/IG in 
September as a Senior Inspector, is 
participating in the inspection. 


Intelligence and Research 


Peter Tarnoff, Director of the Of- 
fice of Research and Analysis for 
Western Europe (RWE), lectured to 
the first session of the Foreign Affairs 
Interdepartmental Seminar on ‘‘The 
UK, France, Germany, and Italy’’ on 
August 30. 

F. Herbert Capps, Special Assist- 
ant, RWE, lectured to FSI’s Western 
Europe course on ‘‘The Social and 
Political Scene in the ‘United King- 
dom’’ on August 13. 

Philip J. Wolfson, Chief of the Di- 
vision.for Western Europe, RWE, lec- 
tured on ‘‘Austria and Switzerland’’ 
to the Area Studies Seminar at FSI on 
August 18. 

John Yochelson, RWE, attended 
the Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental 


Seminar at FSI, August 23 to Sep- 
tember 3. 

John F. Hostie, RWE, consulted 
with Embassy officials in Paris Sep- 
tember 6-10. 

Benjamin Martin, RWE, attended 
the annual meeting of the Industrial 
Relations Research Association in At- 
lantic City, September 15-18. 

E. Raymond Platig, Director of the 
Office of External Research (XR), at- 
tended the International Political Sci- 
ence Association 10th Annual Con- 
ference in Edinburgh, Scotland, Au- 
gust 15-21. 

Pio D. Uliassi, XR, attended the 
annual meeting of the American Polit- 
ical Science Association in Chicago, 
September 2-5. 

Diane Kelly, XR, traveled to New 
York City to provide support assist- 
ance for the Law of the Sea Confer- 
ence, August 15 to September 5. 

Robert E. Jelley, Office of 
Economic Research and Analysis 
(REC), attended the Law of the Sea 
Conference in New York City, Sep- 
tember 7-10. 

Lawrence Witt, REC, attended the 
annual meeting of the American Ag- 
ricultural Economics Association in 
State College, Pa., August 15-18. 

James E. Buchanan, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for American Re- 
publics (RAR), delivered an address 
entitled ‘‘Latin America and the 
United States in the Global Context’’ 
at a Regional Studies Conference on 
Latin America held at the State Uni- 
versity College at Potsdam, N.Y., 
August 15-17. He also spoke on 
‘*Contemporary Developments in 
Argentina’’ and participated in a 
panel on Inter-American Relations. 


Christine Schneider, Personnel Of- 
ficer, Office of the Executive Director 
(EX), attended the Civil Service 
Commission-sponsored course, 
‘*EEO for Personnel Specialists and 
Administrative Officers,’’ August 
10-12. 

Merrill J. Kahn, Office of Research 
and Analysis for East Asia and Pacific 
(REA), attended an Indonesia Con- 
ference at the University of Wisconsin 
in Madison, July 7 to August 1. 

Edward A. Olsen, REA, attended 
the Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association in 
Chicago, September 1-5. 

David G. Newton, Chief of the 
Near East Division of the Office of 
Research and Analysis for Near East 
and South Asia (RNA), lectured at 
FSI to the Middle East-North Africa 
Area Studies course on ‘‘Political and 
Social Change in the Arabian Penin- 
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sula’’ on August 16. He also lectured 
to the East European Studies course 
on ‘‘Soviet Policy in the Middle 
East,’’ August 19. 

Martha Mautner, Chief of the 
Soviet Union Division of the Office of 
Research and Analysis for the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe (RSE), ad- 
dressed a student intern group at HEW 
on *‘U.S.-U.S.S.R. Relations,’’ Au- 
gust 18. 

Donald E. Graves, RSE, spoke at 
FSI September 8 on the subject, 
**Survey of Soviet Society,’’ to the 
Eastern Europe and U.S.S.R. Ad- 
vanced Area Studies Seminar. 


Frederick Monroe, Office of the 
Geographer (RGE), visited scientists 
at Oregon State University and the 
University of Washington to discuss 
maritime problems, August 30 and 
31. Mr. Monroe and Robert Smith of 
RGE also discussed maritime prob- 
lems and possible marine research for 
State, Federal and academic scientists 
and officials in Juneau, Anchorage, 
and Fairbanks, Alaska, September 
1-8, and briefed officials of the states 
of Washington and Alaska on this re- 
search, September 9 and 10. 


Millard Burr, RGE, met with Gov- 
ernment and private scientific per- 
sonnel concerning mapping of marine 
resources in Miami, Fla., August 
16-18. 

Personnel who recently joined the 
Bureau included Robert N. Allen, 
RAR; Marc Brenner, PMT; Michael 
A. Chisek, REC; Hunter L. Estep, 
RAR; William A. Krug, Jr., DDC; 
Barbara LaBrie, DDR; Susan E. Of- 


BUENOS AIRES—Ambassador Robert C. 


Acuna, Olinda El 


aoe Lane A. 
Hill presented Length of Service Awards and the Bicentennial Medallion for 
pone a Francisco Gutierrez, Hector 


futt, REA; Lonnie J. Patch, XR; 
Robert Rackmales, RSE; Walter G. 
Ramsay, RAF; Sonya Richburg, 
REA; and Stephen R. Snow, RWE. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Harry W. 
Shlaudeman visited five countries in 
Central America, September 15-22. 
He met with Embassy staffs and local 
officials in Guatemala, Honduras, El 
Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, 
and also attended the Regional Labor 
Attaches’ Conference in San Jose. 

Ambassador Shlaudeman addressed 
a luncheon meeting in Miami, Fla., at 
the opening of a Sell Venezuela Semi- 
nar. He discussed economic policy and 
the Andean Pact with the Council of 
the Americas in New York on Sep- 
tember 15. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Joseph 
Grunwald was in Chile and Brazil from 
August 27 to September 6. In Santiago 
he took part in a follow-up with the 
ECLA staff on Secretary Kissinger’s 
June visit and had bilateral discussions 
with Chile’s Ministers of Economy 
and Finance. He co-chaired Trade 
Sub-Group discussions in Brasilia. 

On September 22, Mr. Grunwald 
briefed senior business executives, 
members of the Explorers Club, at a 
White House seminar on ‘Business in 
Latin America.’’ 

Ralph E. Becker was sworn in as 
Ambassador to Honduras September 
22. Chief Justice Warren Burger ad- 
ministered the oath to Ambassador 
Becker before a large crowd of friends 
and associates on the Eighth Floor. 


i 


Davis Eugene Boster was sworn in 
as Ambassador to Guatemala on Sep- 
tember 28; he arrived at post October 
Re 

The following were participants in 
the ARA Conference/F.S. Grievance 
Workshop of Caribbean DCM’s, Con- 
sulate Principal Officers and Admin- 
istrative Officers, September 24-27: 
DCM John W. Simms and Administra- 
tive Officer Stephen H. King, 
Bridgetown; Consul General Charles 
Hanson, Curacao, GSO Don Carlos 
Pierson, Georgetown; Consul Robert 
G. Shackleton, Martinique; DCM 
Rush W. Taylor, Jr., and Administra- 
tive Officer Emile F. Morin, Nassau; 
DCM Robert G. Rich, Jr. , and Admin- 
istrative Officer Reese Lewis, Port- 
of-Spain; and DCM Philip Axelrod, 
Santo Domingo. 

Robert S. Gershenson and George J. 
Krieger, Jr., recently assumed their 
new duties as Executive Director and 
Deputy Executive Director, respec- 
tively, in the Bureau. 

John Simmons, Post Management 
Officer, ARA/MGT, visited Quito, 
Guayaquil, Caracas and Kingston for 
orientation and consultation. 

Jose Cao-Garcia has assumed his 
duties as Budget Officer in Financial 
Management. 

John W. Vincent, formerly assigned 
to Port-au-Prince, is now with ARA/ 
MGT. 

Ambassador Robert C. Hill, Argen- 
tina, visited the Department August 30 
to September 3. Ambassador Ernest 
V. Siracusa, Uruguay, was in the De- 
partment on consultation October 4-8. 
Ambassador John Hugh Crimmins 


—Alt 
| : distinguished 
services to a group of American and Argentine employees of the Embassy at a ceremony on July 7. Shown left to right are Ernestina Maria 


Vaccaro, Enrique Rene Buenano, Katharine J. Lukso, Ricardo 
ard Emmons, Eduardo Angel Descaizo, Robert S. Steven, Carlos Arturo Chevallier-Boutell, Ambassador 


and Mrs. Hill, Guillermo Manuel Fernandez, Leotta Roberts, Archibaido Beverley Auld, Maria Elena Crespin, Edna Catalina Accari, Carlos 
Guillermo Serrano, José Eduardo Gomez, Carolyn T. Callahan, Mariano Pawlyszyn, Horacio Roberto Lopez, David Wynn Richards, 


George S. Beckett, and Katharine D. Ray. 
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consulted in the Department from Sep- 
tember 28 to October 8 in connection 
with Foreign Minister Silveira’s visit 
to Washington for the first meeting of 
Bilateral Mechanisms. 

John A. Ritchie has joined the Of- 
fice of Policy Planning, Public and 
Congressional Affairs as a Planning 
Officer replacing James Glenn who is 
in school at Norfolk under Department 
auspices. 

Richard B. Howard left the negotiat- 
ing team for the Panama Canal to be- 
come Political Officer in Mexico City. 

Joseph O’Mahoney, Deputy Direc- 
tor, Office of Regional Economic Pol- 
icy (ARA/ECP), was in San Jose Sep- 
tember 20-25 to attend the Regional 
Labor Attaches’ Conference. 

Michael Lucy, ARA/ECP, was a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to the 
Inaugural Meetings of the U.S./Brazil 
Joint Groups on Science and Energy 
Technology, held in Brasilia. 

Weldon Burson, ARA/ECP, repre- 
sented the Department in a Trade Pol- 
icy Team visit to Bogota, Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo, Brasilia, and San 
Jose, August 30 to September 8. 

Stephanie Mayfield, ARA/ECP, 
was in Bogota for the Senior Review 
Group/Consultative Group Meetings 
on the Darien Gap Highway. 


international 
Organization Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Samuel Lewis 
recently participated in meetings and 
consultations on the outlook for the 
31st U.N. General Assembly. On Sep- 
tember 9 he briefed the Members of 
Congress for Peace through Law on 
UNGA prospects, and later in the 
month participated in a series of day- 
long consultations in New York with 
British, Canadian, and French U.N. 
representatives and counterparts from 
foreign ministries and with U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the U.N. William W. 
Scranton. While in New York Mr. 
Lewis addressed a panel discussion on 
the future of the U.N., sponsored by 
the Council on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Lewis also planned to be in New 
York from September 27 through 
mid-October for the opening sessions 
of the General Assembly. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary John A. 
Baker accompanied Gov. Scranton to 
Tokyo September 6-9 for consulta- 
tions with the Japanese regarding is- 
sues coming before the 31st UNGA. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Donald 
R. Toussaint attended sessions of the 
American Legion Convention in Seat- 
tle on August 20 and 21. 


BRASILIA—Ambassador John Hugh 
Crimmins, left, presents a Superior Honor 
Award to Economic/Commercial Counselor 
Claus W. Ruser. 


Jeffrey J. Buczacki, Drug Control 
Officer, 1O/HDC, spoke September 22 
to an undergraduate class at the George 
Washington University on the role of 
international organizations in narcot- 
ics control. 

Parker Wyman, the Coordinator of 
Multilateral Development Programs, 
was one of three State Department 
panelists who participated in a discus- 
sion on ““The Conduct of American 
International Policy: System and 
Processes’’ at the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces on August 20. 

John M. Garner, IO/OIC Program 
Officer, served as Adviser and Secre- 
tary of the U.S. Delegations to the 20th 
General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency in Rio 
de Janeiro September 21-28, and the 
IAEA Board of Governors Meetings 
September 17 and 29, also in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Beverly A. Schroeder, IO/OIC, 
served as a secretary for the U.S. De- 
legation to the Resumed Session of the 
Third UN Conference on the Law of 
the Sea from August 30 to September 
17 in New York. 


UNITED STATES MISSIONS 


This summer Ambassador William 
W. Scranton, U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations, made an | | -nation 
tour of Africa—to Sierra Leone, 
Senegal, Upper Volta, Gabon, Tan- 
zania, Mozambique, Swaziland, 
Botswana, Zambia, Cameroon and the 
Ivory Coast—to discuss issues of 
mutual interest with officials of non- 
aligned nations. Jay Katzen, Adviser 
for Political and Security Affairs, and 
James Baker, Adviser, Economic and 
Social Affairs, accompanied Ambas- 
sador Scranton on his African trip. 

Ambassador Scranton addressed the 
United Nations Association-Economic 
Council on September 15. 


On September 20 Ambassador 
Scranton, Ambassador W. Tapley 
Bennett, Jr., Deputy U.S. Representa- 
tive to the United Nations; Ambas- 
sador Albert Sherer, Deputy U.S. 
Representative on the UN Security 
Council; Ambassador Jacob M. Myer- 
son, U.S. Representative to the UN 
Economic and Social Council; and 
senior officials of USUN participated 
in a roundtable discussion with the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, the National Conference of 
Editorial Writers and the American 
Society of Magazine Editors. 

Ambassador Bennett’s recent 
speaking engagements included those 
before the United Nations Seminar for 
business leaders, sponsored by UN We 
Believe on August 2; the National War 
College, Ft. McNair, Washington, 
D.C., September 7; the Army War 
College, Carlisle Barracks, Pa., Sep- 
tember 14; and the breakfast meeting 
of the UN Seminar for the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, the Na- 
tional Conference of Editorial Writers 
and the American Society of Magazine 
Editors, September 20. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


Monroe Leigh, the Legal Adviser, 
attended the annual meeting of the In- 
ternational Law Association in Madrid 
from August 29 through September 4. 

Mr. Leigh, accompanied by David 
A. Colson, Attorney-Adviser in the 
Office of the Assistant Legal Adviser 
for Oceans, Environment and Scien- 
tific Affairs, also held consultations 
with state officials in Seattle and 
Juneau on September 10 and 11 con- 
cerning maritime boundaries. Ac- 
companied by Professor Detlev F. 
Vagts, Counselor for International 
Law, Mr. Leigh held discussions with 
American and Mexican officials in 
Mexico City September 13-15 con- 
cerning the proposed U.S.-Mexican 
treaty for the exchange of prisoners. 

Ambassador Richard D. Kearney 
was the U.S. Government Representa- 
tive to the 55th Governing Council of 
UNIDROIT, held in Rome from Sep- 
tember 16-18. Ambassador Kearney 
was also U.S. Representative to the 
Quadrennial Diplomatic Conference 
of The Hague Conference of Private 
International Law, held in The Hague 
October 10-22. 

Louis G. Fields, Jr., Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Special Functional 
Problems, traveled to La Paz, Panama 
and Lima in August for bilateral dis- 
cussions and consultations with U.S. 
Government officials concerning nar- 
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cotics matters. Mr. Fields also par- 
ticipated in the European Narcotics 
Coordinators Conference in London 
on September 21 and 22. 

Stuart E. Benson, Attorney- 
Adviser in the Office of the Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Economic and 
Business Affairs, participated in the 
meeting of the OECD Group of Ex- 
perts on Restrictive Business Prac- 
tices, held in Paris from September 26 
through 30. 

John A. Boyd, Attorney-Adviser in 
the Office of the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Treaty Affairs, was the U.S. 
Representative to the Third Session of 
the ICAO Council Working Group on 
the Authentic Russian Text of the 
Chicago Convention of ICAO, held in 
Montreal September 9-20. 


John R. Crook, Attorney-Adviser 
in the Office of the Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Economic and Business 
Affairs, was U.S. Representative to 
the IMCO Thirtieth and Thirty-First 
Session of the Legal Committee, held 
in London September 6-10 and 
13-17. 

Paul M. Coran, Attorney-Adviser 
in the Office of the Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Management, traveled to 
London, New Delhi, Bombay, 
Kuwait, Cairo and Tunis in August 
and September to assist in presenting 
workshops to administrative person- 
nel on the Foreign Service Grievance 
System. 

Nancy H. Ely, Attorney-Adviser in 
the Office of the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Management, met with 
French officials in Paris on Sep- 
tember 21 for bilateral discussions on 
legal representation in extradition 
cases. 

Lucy Hummer, Attorney-Adviser 
in the Office of the Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Management, participated 
in the AF Consular Conferences held 
in Abidjan and Nairobi in September. 
Ms. Hummer spoke to conference par- 
ticipants on the legal implications of 
the Privacy and Freedom of Informa- 
tion Acts. 

Horace F. Shamwell, Jr., 
Attorney-Adviser in the Office of the 
Assistant Legal Adviser for Manage- 
ment, participated in the Annual Con- 
ference of U.S. Government Ethics 
Counselors held in Gettysburg Sep- 
tember 20-22. 

Alan J. Kreczko, Attorney- 


CITED—C. William Kontos, Director of the 
U.S. Sinai Support Mission, right, presented 
the Superior Honor Award to Gerald L. 
John, Chief, Procurement Branch, OPR/ 
ST, for “ ior service to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, outstanding pro- 
fessional competence and inspired lead- 
ership as the first Contracting Officer of the 
Sinai Support Mission.” 


Mary Ann Birdas, Secretary, has 
also been detailed to New York for the 
same period to provide support during 
the General Assembly session. 

Frances A. Armstrong, Attorney- 
Adviser, has joined the Office of the 
Assistant Legal Adviser for Inter- 
American Affairs, replacing Michael 
G. Kozak, Attorney-Adviser, who has 
been transferred to the Office of the 
Assistant Legal Adviser for European 
Affairs. 


Dorothy C. Hearon, a member of 
the Current Communications and His- 
torical Research Staff of the Office of 
the Executive Director, has retired 
and has been replaced by Delores H. 
Pernell. 

Stephen A. Orlins, Attorney- 
Adviser, is new to the Office of the 
Assistant Legal Adviser for 
Politico-Military Affairs. 

Peter M. Olson, Attorney-Adviser, 
has joined the Office of the Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Treaty Affairs. 

William S. Rhodes, Attorney- 
Adviser, has been assigned to the Of- 
fice of the Assistant Legal Adviser for 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs 
replacing James Rohwer, Attorney- 
Adviser, who has been transferred to 
the Office of the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Politico-Military Affairs. 

Brenda A. Shields, Secretary, has 
joined the Office of the Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Economic and 
Business Affairs. 

Charles D. Siegal, Attorney- 
Adviser, has been assigned to the Of- 
fice of the Assistant Legal Adviser for 
Oceans, Environment and Scientific 
Affairs. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Alfred L. Ather- 
ton, Jr., addressed the International 


SUMMER EMPLOYEES—Law interns and summer secretaries who served in the Office of 


Adviser, who recently joined the Of- 
fice of the Assistant Legal Adviser for 
United Nations Affairs, is on detail to 
New York from September 20 to De- 
cember 20 in connection with the UN 
General Assembly. 
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the Legal Adviser during the past summer pose for a group photo. Shown, left to right, first 
row: Ted Lawrence Stein, law intern; Linda L. Barr, summer secretary; Terence A. Todman, 
Jr., law intern; Edith S. Marshall, law intern; Margot A. Rendall, summer secretary; K. Scott 
Gudgeon, Attorney-Adviser and attorney recruitment coordinator for the Office of the Legal 
Adviser. Second row, left to right: Susan M. Herndon, summer secretary; Joseph A. 
Grundfest, law intern; Frederick Abbott, law intern; Glen E. Shealey, jaw intern. Not present 
when the picture was taken: William Hurd, law intern, and Laura Ewers, summer secretary. 
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Convention of B'nai B'rith in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on September 8. 

Walter B. Smith, II, Director for 
Israel and Arab-Israel Affairs (NEA/ 
IAI), addressed the Board of Rabbis of 
the Greater Philadelphia area at a 
luncheon on September 13 in that city. 

Francois M. Dickman, then Direc- 
tor for Arabian Peninsula Affairs 
(NEA/ARP), participated in a Public 
Affairs-sponsored speaking tour to 
Albuquerque and Tucson September 
14-17. Mr. Dickman addressed stu- 
dents and faculty at the University of 
New Mexico and the Near East Center 
of the University of Arizona. He ad- 
dressed Foreign Relations Committees 
in Tucson and Albuquerque and met 
with the New Mexico Energy Com- 
mission in Santa Fe. 

Joseph Twinam, former Ambas- 
sador to Bahrain, reported September 
7 as Director for Arabian Peninsula 
Affairs replacing Mr. Dickman who 
has been named Ambassador to the 
United Arab Emirates. 

G. Norman Anderson, Political 
Counselor at Embassy Rabat, was in 
the Department on consultation the lat- 
ter part of August prior to his return to 
post. 

E. Thomas Green, Economic/ 
Commercial Officer at Casablanca, 
was on consultations in Algeria, 
Libya, Morocco, Tunisia Affairs 
(NEA/AFN) prior to departing for 
post. 

Secretarial changes in NEA/AFN 


TEHRAN—Henry Precht received a 
Superior Honor Award for his outstanding 
performance as Political/Military Affairs Of- 
ficer in Iran during the past four years 
included two departures—Marjory M. 
Pickard by retirement and Brenda 
Shields on transfer to L/EB—and two 
additions, Paula Ganley, a new De- 
partment employee, and Mary Nell 
Harris, who transferred from NEA/ 
PAB. Gusta Ness reported for duty in 
NEA/PAB replacing Ms. Harris. 
John B. Craig, Economic Officer at 
Embassy Cairo, returned to the Bureau 
in mid-September for consultations on 
oil explorations in the Gulf of Suez. 
David T. Schneider, Deputy Chief 
of Mission at Embassy New Delhi, 


was in the Department for consulta- 
tions, September 6-17. 

John Eaves, Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion at Kathmandu, consulted here 
during August prior to returning to 
post from home leave. 

James R. Cheek, Deputy Director, 
Regional Affairs (NEA/RA), appeared 
before the International Security and 
Scientific Affairs Subcommittee of the 
House International Relations Com- 
mittee on September 2. Mr. Cheek tes- 
tified with Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Myron Kratzer of OES on nuclear 
energy agreements with Israel and 
Egypt. On September 12 Mr. Cheek 
addressed the Washington Hebrew 
Congregation on United States rela- 
tions with the Middle East and Israel. 

David T. Morrison, NEA/RA, gave 
a luncheon address to a joint meeting 
of the Detroit Chamber of Commerce 
World Trade Committee and the 
World Trade Club of Detroit on Au- 
gust 17. While in Detroit, Mr. Morri- 
son also met with financial editors of 
the Detroit News. On September | he 
addressed a seminar on *‘U.S. Laws 
and Regulations Governing Foreign 
Boycotts and Their Effect on the 
American Businessman,"’ sponsored 
by the International Engineering & 
Construction Industries Council and 
held at the Department. 

Personnel consulting in the Bureau 
included: Grafton Jenkins, assigned to 
Bombay; Michael R. Arietti from 
Shiraz, assigned to PM/DCA; Delia 
Ozeta from Addis Ababa, assigned to 
Algiers; George E. Lichtblau from 
Embassy Tel Aviv; Dennis Finnerty 
from Abu Dhabi, assigned to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Jassie Newton, 
M.D., from Belgrade, assigned to 
Kathmandu; Stanislaus R. P. Valerga 
from Beirut, assigned to Alexandria; 
James F. Brackman from Kinshasa, 
assigned to Kathmandu; Steven Smith 
and George Lambrakis, assigned to 
Embassy Tehran; and Henry Precht, 
David Patterson and Archie Bolster 
from Embassy Tehran. 


Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Aftairs 


Assistant Secretary Frederick Irving 
served as the U.S. Co-Chairman at the 
first meetings of the U.S./Brazil Joint 
Group on Scientific and Technological 
Cooperation and Energy Technology 
which were held in Brasilia, Sep- 


and Chief of Staff of the American University Hospital in Beirut, was recently presented the 
Department's Tribute of Appreciation, signed by Secretary Kissinger, for his outstanding 
assistance to personne! of the U.S. Embassy and the American community in Beirut during 
the Lebanese civil conflict. Dr. Asper was in the United States for a brief visit. Admiring the 
award are Mrs. Asper and Assistant Secretary Alfred L. Atherton, Jr., NEA, left. 


tember 16 and 17. The Scientific and 
Technological Group recommended 
broadening the 1971 U.S./Brazil 
Agreement for Scientific Cooperation 
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to include technological as well as sci- 
entific cooperation. Myron Kratzer, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Nu- 
clear Energy and Energy Technology 
Affairs, and John Fry, Office Direc- 
tor, Office of Bilateral and Multilat- 
eral Scientific and Technological Af- 
fairs (OES/APT/BMP), accompanied 
Ambassador Irving. 

Marshal! Green, Coordinator for 
Population Affairs (OES/CP), spoke at 
the Commonwealth Club of California 
on “‘U.S. Responsibilities in World 
Population Issues"’ on September 11. 

Oswald Ganley has been named 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Ad- 
vanced and Applied Technology Af- 
fairs. 

Lindsey Grant has been named 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for En- 
vironmental and Population Affairs. 

Arthur E. Pardee, Jr., recently re- 
tired after serving as the Executive Di- 
rector of the Science Office and OES 
for 14 years. Mr. Pardee is now with 
the National Science Foundation. 

William Root has been designated 
as Director, Office of Soviet and East- 
ern European Scientific and 
Technological Affairs (OES/APT/ 
SEP). 

Donald King has been designated as 
Director, Office of Environmental Af- 
fairs (OES/ENP/EN). 

George Kinter, OES/ENP/EN, trav- 
eled to the Auke Bay Lab in Juneau, 
Alaska, accompanying members of the 
Norwegian Parliament's Environment 
Committee who visited Alaska August 
22-26 to study extraction and trans- 
portation of offshore oil. 

Bill Long, OES/ENP/EN, attended 
the United Nations planning meeting 
for the 1977 International Conference 
on Stratospheric Pollution, held in 
Geneva, August 22-28. 

James Price, Office of Fisheries Af- 
fairs, attended meetings of the Interna- 
tional Pacific Halibut Commission and 
the U.S. Section of the International 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission in 
Seattle, September 23-29. Mr. Price 
recently joined the Department as a 
Fisheries Officer; he was previously 
with the Department of Commerce. 

Dwight Cramer, formerly 
Economic/Commercial Officer in 
Taipei, has joined the staff of OES/ 
APT/SEP as the International Affairs 
Officer for the Soviet S&T Programs. 

The following personnel were also 
assigned to OES recently: Donald 
Yellman, formerly with the American 
Consulate in Rio de Janeiro, as a 
Fisheries Officer, and Jodi Jenkins, 
formerly with the National Institutes 
of Health, as a Travel Assistant. 
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Personnel 


Director General Carol C. Laise, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Arthur I. 
Wortzel, their immediate staff, PER 
Office Directors and several other 
bureau members attended a conference 
on Human Resources Management 
September 10-12 at Airlie House. 

Ambassador Laise met with the Ad- 
visory Board of the newly established 
Yale School of Organization and Man- 
agement in New Haven on September 
13. Later the same week she partici- 
pated in the joint meeting of the Indus- 
trial College of the Armed Forces’ 
Board of Advisors and of the National 
War College's Board of Consultants 
during their two-day annual meeting at 
the National Defense University. 

On September 21 Ambassador Laise 
addressed a college and community 
group at Bryn Mawr College; the title 
of her talk was ‘American Diplomacy 
and U.S. Foreign Policy in a Changing 
World.’’ The following day she spoke 
in the Department to the Open Forum 
on the topic: “‘Personnel Policy in 
Perspective.”’ 

Tony Kern, Office of Employee- 
Management Relations (DG/EM), vis- 
ited Copenhagen, Vienna, Bonn and 
London September 3—22 in connection 
with the Grievance Workshops. 

Mary Kincaid of DG/EM discussed 
employee-management relations at the 
Administrative Operations Course on 
September 14. 

Karl D. Ackerman, Director of the 
Office of Foreign Service Career 
Counseling and Assignments (PER/ 
FCA) visited Dakar, Lagos, Kinshasa, 
Pretoria, Nairobi, Cairo, Tehran and 
Tel Aviv to consult and discuss per- 
sonnel policies and new directions. 

John Boyle, Chief of the 
Economic/Commercial Counseling 
Branch, visited Paris, Munich, Gar- 
misch and Vienna. He attended the 
Commercial Officers’ Conference in 
Garmisch and had briefings and con- 
sultations at his other stops. 

Arnold Issacs, Political Counseling 
Officer, visited San Jose, San Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Tegucigalpa, 
Managua, Rio de Janeiro, Brasilia and 
Sao Paulo for personnel briefings and 
consultations. 

Margaret Cooney, Chief of the Sec- 
retarial Branch, has departed FCA for 
language training at FSI prior to reas- 
signment as Personnel Officer in 
Rome. Miss Cooney was succeeded by 
Marjory Fiebig, formerly of the Griev- 
ance Staff. 

Mary Ann Nape, a technician in 
FCA/ARA, recently departed on as- 


signment to Jidda; she has been re- 
placed by Kathy Hinton, who was 
formerly secretary in the branch. Mrs. 
Hinton has been succeeded in her pre- 
vious position by Barbara Bohnsack. 

Mary Louise Regan, PER/FCA/ 
NEA secretary, has departed for Ger- 
man language training prior to her as- 
signment to Bonn. Miss Regan has 
been succeeded by Betsy Malpass, 
who recently returned from Beirut. 

Thomas J. Ranson, Director, Office 
of Employee Services (PER/ES), Bar- 
bara Prather, Staff Assistant, Office of 
Performance Evaluation, and Priscilla 
K. Richtmyer, Personne! Officer, Of- 
fice of Security, briefed new security 
officers at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute’s orientation program on Sep- 
tember 13. 

Gwynne Strader, formerly of 
M/MO, has been assigned to PER/ 
ES/RET. 

Jerome S. Tolson, previously with 
INR/REA, joined the staff of the Of- 
fice of Position and Pay Management 
on August 30. 

Lawrence Springer reported for 
duty on September 27 as Chief of the 
Personnel Records Branch in PER/ 
MGT. He formerly served as a Man- 
agement Analysis Officer in FADRC. 

Dan Zachary, who has just returned 
from conferences on the Law of the 
Sea, joined the Foreign Service Board 
of Examiners (REE/BEX) as Econ- 
omic/Commercial Cone Chairman re- 
placing Theresa Healy. 

On September 20 Deputy Examin- 
ers in REE/BEX began their recruit- 
ment trips to various colleges through- 
out the country, encouraging students 
to take the Foreign Service examina- 
tion in December. 

Cleo Anagan, PER/REE, and 
Roberta Jones, REE/BEX, are mem- 
bers of the Selection Board Panels. 

Janet Burke has joined REE/EMP as 
Appointments Officer for the Depart- 
ment. She previously served in 
EB/EX. 

Arline Seng, a Civil Service secre- 
tary in REE/EMP for the past year, has 
been appointed as a Foreign Service 
secretary and assigned to Istanbul. 

Sallybeth Bumbrey reported for 
duty in the Office of Performance 
Evaluation on September 20 replacing 
Cordelia Spicer, who departed on 
transfer to the Department of Com- 
merce Field Office in Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


Leslie H. Brown has returned after 
a year at the International Institute for 
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Strategic Studies in London and re- 
sumed his duties as Director of the 
Office of International Security Pol- 
icy (PM/ISP). 

Charles C. Flowerree, former Di- 
rector of PM/ISP, assumed his duties 
as Special Assistant to PM Bureau Di- 
rector George S. Vest effective Oc- 
tober 1. 

Henry Precht joined the Office of 
Security Assistance and Sales (PM/ 
SAS) as Deputy Office Director. He 
previously served as Politico-Military 
Counselor with the Embassy in 
Tehran. 

John Reinertson joined PM/SAS on 
temporary assignment after complet- 
ing the NATO Command College, 
Rome. He will move on to DOD/ 
ISA/FMBR later in the year. 

Robert Beecroft and Mike Arietti 
joined the Office of Disarmament and 
Arms Control. The former left the Of- 
fice of the Deputy Secretary, while 
the latter came from Shiraz. 

Boris Klosson, Edward Ifft, and 
Cherry McDuffie went to Geneva to 
participate in the SALT negotiations. 

After two years of outstanding serv- 
ice, Charlotte Woolston transferred 
from the Office of International Secu- 
rity Operations (PM/ISO) to EUR/NE 
on September 27. 

Commander John Burgess, USN, 
reported for duty in PM/ISO on Au- 
gust 30. 

Colonel Richard Masson returned 
to Athens August 27 on the U.S. base 
negotiating team. 

A group of 14 foreign Naval Offi- 
cers and one U.S. Naval Officer vis- 
ited the Department on September 28 
for briefings by Mr. Vest, Gerald J. 
Goldman, Management Operations, 
and representatives from the five re- 
gional bureaus. The officers also 
toured the Diplomatic Reception area 
and were guests at a luncheon in the 
Department. 


Public Affairs 


Ambassador John E. Reinhardt, 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, 
accompanied Secretary Kissinger to 
Philadelphia on August 31. The day’s 
events, coordinated by the Speaker’s 
Division of Public Affairs, included a 
luncheon where the Secretary deliv- 
ered a speech entitled ‘“‘The Chal- 
lenges of Africa,’’ a press confer- 
ence, a leadership meeting, and a din- 
ner at which the Secretary partici- 
pated in a question and answer period. 
Elizabeth Bollmann and Michael 
O’Brien, PA/PP/S, provided advance 
support for these engagements. 
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HONOLULU—Reception Center Director 
Carl Walstrom presents a kukui-nut lei, 
symbolizing the staff's enduring aloha, to 
retiring Program Officer Barbara D. Dauer. 
Mrs. Dauer has served with the Reception 
Center for some 19 years, with a total of 32 
years of government service. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Charles 
W. Bray, III, has left PA to take on 
his new assignment as Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of ARA. 

Colgate S. Prentice, Special 
Assistant—Liaison with the Gover- 
nors, attended the Annual Meeting of 
the Southern Governors’ Conference 
in Williamsburg, Va. Soon after, he 
traveled to Teton Village at Jackson 
Hole, Wyo., for the annual meeting of 
the Western Governors’ Conference. 

On August 23 Phyllis Young of 
PA’s Editorial Division addressed 150 
members of the 4-H Club at their 
Washington Headquarters on U.S. 
foreign policy and the work of the 
Department of State. 

Frederick Aandahl of the Historical 
Office (PA/HO) took part in an inter- 
national symposium of historians at 
Oslo, sponsored by the Norwegian 
Ministry of Defense. At this meeting, 
which dealt with the subject of ‘‘The 
Great Powers and the Nordic Coun- 
tries, 1938-1940,’’ some 70 histo- 
rians from Europe and North America 
discussed the current state of research 
and documentation on neutrality prob- 
lems, the Finnish War, and the Ger- 
man invasion of Denmark and Nor- 
way. 

In conjunction with the Catholic 
University of America, PA/HO is 
sponsoring three work-study interns 
for the autumn academic semester 
ending in mid-December 1976. Mary 
Gratch of Rome, N.Y.; Carmen 
Medina of El Paso, Tex.; and Thomas 
Donilon of Providence, R.I., reported 
to PA/HO on September 8 and im- 
mediately began projects, side-by- 


side with professional members of 
the staff, relating to the Department’s 
official publication, Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States, and 
policy-related historical research 
projects. The three Catholic Univer- 
sity undergraduates come to the 
Bureau under the provisions of the 
Department’s work-study program for 
well-qualified advanced under- 
graduate and graduate students. Ms. 
Gratch, Ms. Medina, and Mr. Doni- 
lon will all receive a full semester 
academic credit for their work-study 
experience in the Department. 

Sharon Quarles joined the staff of 
PA/HO as a clerk-typist. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Leonard F. Walentynowicz, Ad- 
ministrator of SCA, traveled to 
Richmond on September 10 to be 
interviewed by Central Virginia Edu- 
cational Television. 

Mr. Walentynowicz attended the 
Principal Officers Conference held in 
Ottawa on September 20. Also attend- 
ing the conference from SCA was John 
W. DeWitt, Deputy Administrator. 

Mr. Dewitt, also traveled to Mexico 
City to consult with Embassy officials 
concerning Americans jailed in 
Mexico. 

Deputy Administrator Robert T. 
Hennemeyer traveled to Cleveland on 
September 10 for an appearance on the 
live ABC show ‘‘Morning Ex- 
change.’” While in Cleveland, Mr. 
Hennemeyer addressed a Travel 
Agents luncheon and conducted a 
press editorial backgrounder, princi- 
pally on the problems of Americans 
incarcerated on drug charges around 
the world. 

David Hobbs, formerly assigned to 
London, and Larry Colbert from 
Algeria have joined the staff of SCA. 

William D. Morgan, formerly of 
S/IG, has assumed his duties as Dep- 
uty Director for Operations in the Visa 
Office (VO) replacing J. Donald Ble- 
vins. 

Cornelius D. Scully, Chief, Regula- 
tions and Legislation Division, VO, 
attended Consular Conferences held in 
Abidjan and Nairobi. 

Joseph E. Olenik from Seoul has 
replaced Louis P. Goelz as Chief, 
Field Operations Division, VO. Mr. 
Goelz is serving on the Selection 
Boards prior to his assignment to the 
NATO Defense College, Rome. VO 
also welcomed Cheryl Y. Edwards 
from the Department of Commerce. 

Raecarol Morgan left VO for a new 
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GUAYAQUIL—Consul General Robert A. 
Bishton, left, presents a new wheelchair in 
the name of the people of the United States 
to Segundo Pacheco Belmonte, a former 
taxi driver, who lost both of his legs in a 
traffic accident. Looking on is Victor Gor- 
taire, President of the Union of Taxi Driver 
Cooperatives for Guayas Province. 


assignment in Vancouver. Gilbert L. 
Farrall, VO, has transferred to the 
Passport Office, and Karen A. Chioini 
of VO has left the Department for a 
new job on Capitol Hill. 

While vacationing in Athens, Mar- 
garet A. Murphy of the Coordination 
Division, visited the Embassy to con- 
fer with consular officers on visa mat- 
ters. 

Alan A. Gise, Director, Special 
Consular Services (SCS), attended 
Consular Conferences held in Abidjan 
and Nairobi. 

James E. Kiley, Deputy Director, 
SCS, and Richard D. Belt, Chief, Fed- 
eral Benefits Unit, attended a Social 
Security Administration Conference 
held in Tucson, on September 21. 

SCS welcomed to its staff George 
Hawks, Jr., from Monterrey, now with 
the Welfare and Whereabouts Unit, 
and Mary McAteer, formerly of A/SY, 
serving in the Emergency and Protec- 
tion Services Division. 

Monica Gaw, Laura Goldman, 
Karen Peake, Donna Gobie, and Janet 
Housely, summer employees in SCS, 
have all returned to college. 

Foreign Service officers consulting 
within the Bureau included: Roy Apel, 
Frankfurt to Cali; Philip J. Balestrieri, 
Rome; Norman L. Cansler, Hamilton; 
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BUDAPEST—Deputy Prime Minister Gyula Szeker of Hungary and Charge d,Affaires 
Robert C. Mudd review photographs taken during the Deputy Prime Minister's recent visit 
to the United States. Left to right are Mr. Szeker, Public Affairs Officer Stephen Dachi, Mrs. 
Szeker and Mr. Mudd. The occasion was a dinner party given by the Chargé at his home 
for the Deputy Prime Minister and his party on their return from their eight-day official visit 
to the United States as a guest of Secretary of Commerce Elliot Richardson. 


‘ oe ae 
EMBASSY DAY—Ambassador Padma Bahadur Khatri of the Royal Nepalese Embassy in 
Washington is shown with Sarah Kurtz, daughter of FSR Peter Kurtz, at the third annual 
Embassy Day, Aug. 4, at Wolf Trap Park for the Performing Arts. The event was conceived 
by a former State Department employee, Mary Brown, who is now a cultural arts specialist 
at Wolf Trap. Featured on the program was live entertainment, including the Library 
Theatre, a puppet show, and a rehearsal of the Joffrey Ballet. A volunteer committee of the 
Wolf Trap Foundation, the Wolf Trap Associates, organized and carried out the day’s 


program for about 350 guests from nearly 30 countries. 


Patricia R. Clark, Copenhagen to 
Mexico; William A. Colwell, 
Georgetown to Wellington; David H. 
Hutchison, Caracas; Paul B. Larsen, 
Recife to Hong Kong; Jean I. Louis, 
Mexico City, Louis A. McCall, 
Lusaka; Cheryl] McDonald, Karachi; 
Joseph G. McLean, Barcelona to 
Panama; James W. Swigert, Mexico 
City; Stanislaus Valerga, Beirut to 
Alexandria; Michael Vick, Krakow; 
Linda E. Watt, Managua; Foreign 
Service Local employee Nadya 
Montalbert-Smith from San Jose, 
Costa Rica; Robert B. Peterson, Sin- 
oa: Joseph F. Christiano, Rotter- 
am. 


Also, David Lyon, Lagos to Recife; 
John Vessey, Udorn to Curacao; John 
Peters, Tel Aviv to Hamburg; Isela 
Bulnes Burget, Monterrey to Madrid; 
Ross E. Benson, Jidda to Tijuana; 
Joseph Radford, Tijuana to Vienna; 
James S. Juffman, Zurich to Lagos; 
Raecarol Morgan, VO to Vancouver; 
Stephen Hogard, Abidjan; John Hall, 
Vancouver; Mildred Patterson, 
Copenhagen; James J. Reid, Paris; 
Alan F. Dahl, Sri Lanka; John Coffel, 
Hong Kong; Tom Davis, Athens; Ruth 
A. Davis, Tokyo to Naples; Garrett C. 
Burke, Tokyo to Oslo; James E. Kerr, 
Cali to Tel Aviv; and John H. Adams, 
Tel Aviv to Port-of-Spain. 
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OBITUARIES 


Edward R. Cheney, 49, Counselor 
of Embassy for Economic-Com- 
mercial Affairs in Manila, was among 
the eight persons killed in a plane crash 
in the Philippines on September 13. 

The plane, a two-engine Piper 
Navajo, disappeared as it was about to 
land in Manila in a rainstorm after an 
inspection trip to Naga, 165 miles 
south of Manila. Search parties found 

‘the wreckage in the mountains 25 
miles east of Manila on September 24. 
There were no survivors. 

Among the dead were two other 
Americans—Garnett A. Zimmerly, 
Director of the AID Mission in the 
Philippines, and Henry F. Lee, Alter- 
nate U.S. Director of the Asian De- 
velopment Bank in Manila. 

Mr. Cheney joined the Department 
in 1951 as an International Economist. 
In 1952 he was appointed a Foreign 
Service Officer and assigned to 
Penang. 

Mr. Cheney later held such assign- 
ments as Economic Officer at The 
Hague, Fiscal and Financial Econ- 
omist in the Department, Political Of- 
ficer in Managua, and Political- 
Economic Officer in Bombay. He re- 
turned to the Department in October 
1970 as an International Economist 
and in November 1972 was assigned as 
an Economic-Commerical Officer. 

After an assignment as Economic- 
Commercial Officer in Lima, Mr. 
Cheney was designated Economic 
Counselor in Manila last December. 

Mr. Cheney received the Depart- 
ment’s Meritorious Honor Award in 
1968 and 1975. 

He leaves his wife, Sally L. Cheney; 
two daughters, Dorothy and Margaret; 
two sons, Edward and Thomas; and a 
brother, George D. Cheney, of Wil- 
ton, Conn. 


Barbara J. Blume, 49, Budget and 
Fiscal Officer at the U.S. Embassy in 
Rome, died on August 30. 

Miss Blume joined the Foreign 
Service Staff corps in May 1959 and 
served as a clerk-stenographer in the 
Department, clerk-typist in Ankara, 
and accounting clerk in Nassau. She 
later held assignments as Assistant 
Disbursing Officer in Manila; Dis- 
bursing Officer in Tripoli, Vientiane, 
Saigon and Rome; Examiner in the 
Department; and Budget and Fiscal 
Officer in Conakry, Port-au-Prince, 
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Hong Kong and Rome. 

Miss Blume was appointed a 
Foreign Service Reserve officer in 
March 1960 and a Foreign Service of- 
ficer in October 1972. She was again 
assigned to Rome in July 1975. 

Miss Blume leaves her father, Ben- 
jamin Blume, of 1981 Montecito Ave. 
Redwood Villa, Montain View, Calif. 
94042. 


Frank W. (Boxie) Riddick, 45, a 
Bindery Worker in the Press and Bin- 
dery Section, Publishing and Repro- 
duction Division, died in Capitol Hill 
Hospital on September 18. 

Mr. Riddick joined the Department 
in December 1956 and was assigned to 
FADRC/PBR. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Mary R. 
Riddick, of the home address, 1621 
Trinidad Ave., N.E., Washington, 
D.C. 20002; four daughters, Earline, 
Renee, Debora and Antoinette Rid- 
dick; four sisters, Mrs. Jane Wilson, 
Dorothy Williams, Annette Washing- 
ton and Lillian Riddick; and a brother, 
Booker T. Riddick. 


Ambassador (Ret.) Horace H. 
Smith, 70, who was the U.S. envoy to 
Laos from 1959 to 1960, died at 
Georgetown University Hospital on 
September 22. 

Ambassador Smith joined the 
Foreign Service in 1928 and served in 
Peking, Canton, Tsinan, Shanghai, 
Chungking, Kunming and Tihwa until 
1945, when he was designated First 
Secretary at Moscow. He later served 
in Berlin, Athens, the Department, 
Madrid, Seoul, and Manila. 

From 1955 to 1956 Mr. Smith was 
Special Assistant to the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration. He re- 
tired from government service in 
1961. 

Mr. Smith leaves his stepmother, 
Mrs. Harry D. Smith, of Xenia, Ohio; 
two children, Mrs. Barbara Smith 
Carnarius, of 1952 Pine Drive, Lan- 
caster, Pa., 17601, and Mrs. Deborah 
Smith Whittaker, P.O. Box 781001, 
Sandton, 2146, Republic of South Af- 
rica, and six grandchildren. 


Paul W. Ramsey, 71, who served 
for 12 years as Deputy Director of the 
Newsletter and Information Office be- 
fore his retirement in 1973, died at the 
George Washington University Hos- 
pital on September 15. 


A former reporter, city editor, 
bureau chief, war correspondent and 
newspaper publisher, Mr. Ramsey 
joined the State Department in April 
1961 as a Foreign Service Reserve Of- 
ficer and was assigned as Associate 
Editor of the NEWSLETTER. 

During his career in the Department 
Mr. Ramsey received a group 
Meritorious Honor Award and a cash 
award for his work on the magazine. 

Before joining State Mr. Ramsey 
was a reporter and rewriteman on the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette; a reporter 
and editor for the Philadelphia In- 
quirer; city editor of the Chicago Sun; 
owner and publisher of the Citrus 
County Chronicle in Inverness, Fla.; 
and.an editor in the Washington 
Bureau for the Gannett newspapers. 

Mr. Ramsey leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Mabel M. Ramsey, of the home ad- 
dress, 11154 Forest Edge Dr., Res- 
ton, Va.; Two sons, Paul, Jr., of 
Middletown, Conn., and Ronald, of 
Sterling Park, Va.; and five sisters, 
Louise Ramsey, Willard Ramsey, Lo- 
reen Morris and Ruth Wise, all of 
Dawson Springs, Ky., and Novella 
Berks, of St. Petersburg, Fla. 


John R. Hofmann, 59, a retired 
Foreign Service Staff officer, died on 
September 8. 

Mr. Hofmann, who retired from the 
Service in November 1974, leaves his 
wife, Mrs. Lucy Pyles Hofmann, of 
the home address, 5347 Blanco Rd., 
Apt. F-5, San Antonio, Tex. 78216. 


Harry W. Seamans, 78, who served 
as Coordinator of Organization 
Liaison in the Bureau of Public Affairs 
for many years before his retirement in 
1969, died at his home September 24. 

Mr. Seamans joined the Department 
as an Information-Liaison Officer in 
1946. He later served as a Supervisory 
Information Specialist and maintained 
liaison between the Department and 
some 300 nongovernmental organiza- 
tions throughout the United States. 

Mr. Seamans held the Department's 
Superior Honor Award and honorary 
degrees from Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege and Phillips University. 

He leaves his wife, Margaret, of the 
home address, 118 Hesketh St., Chevy 
Chase, Md.; a son, Robert W., of 
Ocean View, Del.; a sister, Mrs. 
Harry Elliott, and a granddaughter. 
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J. Brock Havron, 66, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on Au- 
gust 22. 

Mr. Havron joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1934. During his long career he 
served as Vice Consul in St. John, Port 
Limon, Vera Cruz, Guadalajara, 
Acapulco, Bucaramanga, Geneva and 
Tabriz and as Consul at Tabriz, 
Elizabethville and Leopoldville. Mr. 
Havron retired from the Service in 
September 1951. 

He leaves a brother, W.S. Havron, 
of 1112 John Ross Rd. Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 37412. Mr. Havron lived at 200 
Robert E. Lee St., Fort Oglethorpe, 
Ga. 30742. 


Elizabeth M. (Betty) Hills, 61, a re- 
tired Foreign Service Staff employee, 
died at the M.D. Anderson Hospital in 
Houston, Tex., on September 4. 

Mrs. Hills joined the Department in 
November 1940 and was appointed to 
the Foreign Service in 1944. She 
served abroad as Code Clerk at Al- 
giers, General Clerk at Mombasa, and 
Administrative Assistant at Dar-es- 
Salaam. She received the Commend- 
able Service Award in 1962 and re- 
tired in October 1966. 

Mrs. Hills leaves her husband, 
Fred, of the home address, Route 5, 
Box 38, Valdosta, Ga. 31601, two 
brothers and two sisters, all residing 
in Valdosta. 


John W. Carroll, 60, a former De- 
partment employee, died in Tucson, 
Ariz., on September 12. 

Mr. Carroll’s assignments included 
service in Caracas, Warsaw, Beirut, 
Guatemala, London and Bangkok. He 
retired from the latter post. 

Mr. Carroll leaves his wife, the 


former Isabel Conroy. She also was a 
State Department employee before 
her marriage and served in Quito, 
Buenos Aires and Tegucigalpa. Her 
present address is 2706 E. Water St., 
Tucson, Ariz. 85716. 


Clarence E. Barbier, 54, a former 
Foreign Service Reserve officer, died 
in Geneva on September 21. 

Mr. Barbier joined the Foreign 
Service in 1958 and was assigned as a 
Political Officer in Saigon. He later 
held assignments as Political Officer 
in the Department and Singapore, and 
as Special Assistant to the Ambas- 
sador in Djakarta. Mr. Barbieri res- 
igned in June 1973 and has been liv- 
ing in Geneva since then. 

He leaves his wife, Marietta, and 
two daughters, Carol and Suzanne, all 
of Bethesda, Md., and a son, Edward, 
of Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Jeanne B. Clark, 80, retired As- 
sistant Chief of the Arms Traffic Di- 
vision and at times Acting Chief of 
the Division from 1951 until 1966, 
died at the Wisconsin Avenue Nursing 
Home on October 2. 

Mrs. Clark was the widow of the 
late Reed Paige Clark, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer who died in 1958. During 
her career she held assignments in 
Mexico City and also lived abroad 
with her husband in Guadalalajara, 
Santo Domingo, Belgrade, Vienna 
and Victoria, British Columbia, be- 
fore returning to Washington in 1944. 
From 1945 to 1950 Mrs. Clark was 
with the Passport Office. 

Mrs. Clark leaves a son, Reed 
Paige Clark, of 3322 Stephenson 
Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


20015; two sisters, Marie Bertrand, of 
New Iberia, La., and Elizabeth Mul- 
cahy, of Coronado, Calif., and five 
grandchildren. 


Charlies J. Oppenheimer, 66, a re- 
tired Foreign Service local employee 
of AID and the Embassy in Rangoon, 
Burma, died in Rangoon on Sep- 
tember 12. 

Mr. Oppenheimer joined AID as a 
Public Works Adviser in 1962 and 
was later placed in charge of the 
USAID Design and Inspectorate Of- 
fice for the Construction of the Ran- 
goon University for Natural Sciences, 
which was built by AID. 

Mr. Oppenheimer leaves his wife, 
Edith Maude, of 24 Kanbe Park Lane, 
Kokine, Rangoon, Burma. 


Marion Stephan, 70, wife of re- 
tired Foreign Service officer Charles 
H. Stephan, died on August 13. 

Mrs. Stephan accompanied her 
husband to Seoul, Nagoya, Manila, 
Washington, Windsor and Fort Wil- 
liam, Canada; Japan and Vancouver, 
where he retired in 1957. 

In addition to her husband, of the 
home address, 4665 West 10th St., 
Apt. 1101, Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
V6R 2J4, Mrs. Stephan leaves two 
children, Mrs. Martha Elliott, of the 
University of Washington, Seattle, 
and Peter Morris Stephan, of Texas 
Technological University, Lubbock. 


Mary E. Fisher, 81, widow of FSO 
Fred D. Fisher, died on September 7. 

Mr. Fisher retired from the Foreign 
Service in June 1932 and died on 
March 17, 1965. His widow lived at 
2800 East Sunrise Blvd., Apt. 4C, Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla. 33308. 


BEIRUT—Ambassador Talcott W. Seelye, President Ford's Special Representative in Lebanon, center, is shown with recipients of Length 
of Service awards. They include 16 local employees and 2 Americans. Also shown, third from left, is Christopher P. Graham, who received 
a Meritorious Salary Step increase for his sustained performance under hazardous conditions during the present civil strife. 
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AFSA announces scholarship winners 


The 1976-1977 AFSA Scholarship 
Program Awards have been an- 
nounced by Ambassador (Ret.) Arthur 
L. Richards, Chairman of the Scho- 
larship Committee. 

Names of the recipients, the scho- 
larships they have received, and the 
colleges and universities to which the 
students are going follow: 

Matthew St. John Bargas—tsabel Preston 
and John Calvin Hill Memorial Scholarship, 
University of New Orleans; Sy/via Bargas— 
Foreign Service Wives’ Association Scholar- 
ship, Newcomb College; Christina L 
Bastek—David K. E. Bruce Scholarship, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut; Jessica C. Blalock— 
AAFSW Scholarship, Montgomery College; 
Laura M. Blalock—John Foster Dulles Memo- 
rial Scholarship, Montgomery College: 
Michael J. Blalock—Clare Timberlake Scho- 
larship, University of Maryland; Mary Stuart 
Brogley—Louise MacPherson Deming 
AAFSW Memorial Scholarship, Marquette 
University: Lindsay C. Brooks—AAFSW 
Scholarship, Kenyon College; Anastasia K 
Brown—Hope Rogers Bastek Memorial Scho- 
larship, Sarah Lawrence College; Mary Ellen 
Buchanan—AAFSW Scholarship, College of 
Wooster. 

Brian D. Conlon—William Benton Scholar- 
ship, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Chris- 
topher P. Cunningham— Gertrude Stewart 
Memorial Scholarship, University of Dela- 
ware: Jan M. Dropik—National War College 
Women’s Association AAFSW Scholarship, 
Northwestern University; Patricia Dropik, 
AAFSW Scholarship, Macalaster College; 
Jocelyn M. Dyels—Gertrude Stewart Memo- 
rial Scholarship, University of California, Los 
Angeles; Thomas H. Estabrook—Julius C. 
Holmes Memorial Scholarship, Pennsylvania 
State University; James R. Foster—AAFSW 
Scholarship, Pennsylvania State University; 
Herbert K. F. Fuller—Douglas W. Coster 
Memorial Scholarship, Transylvania Univer- 
sity; Laura E. Fuller—Anne Boardman Pen- 
field AAFSW Memorial Scholarship, Transy]- 
vania University. 

Christina M. Garwood—G. Karen Johnpoll 
Memorial Scholarship, St. Petersburg Junior 
College; Jacqueline M. Hargreaves—Lowell 
C. Pinkerton Memorial Scholarship, Univer- 
sity of Virginia; Damaris Hodge—Wilbur J. 
Carr Memorial Scholarship, Texas Christian 
University; Harriet A. Hirshorn—Gertrude 
Stewart Memorial Scholarship, Antioch Col- 
lege; Barry F. Hirshorn—Gertrude Stewart 
Memorial Scholarship, University of Califor- 
nia, Santa Barbara; P. Christopher 
Hodge—AAFSW Scholarship, University of 
California, Berkeley; Michael A. lvy—Robert 
O. Waring Memorial Scholarship, University 
of Maryland; Gabrielle Ann Jackson— 
Margaret Berger Memorial Scholarship, West- 
ern Washington State University; Ann P 


Richard LaRocca—Arthur B. Emmons 
Memorial Scholarship, St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity; Daniel M. Lennox—AAFSW Scholar- 
ship, Humboldt State University; Marsha F. 
Levy—American Women’s Club, Bonn, Scho- 
larship, Rhode Island School of Design; 
Martha F. Lyman—Lowell C. Pinkerton 
Memorial Scholarship, Columbia College. 

Jeffrey P. Maish—Francis E. Meloy Memo- 
rial Scholarship, University of Florida; Mark 
G. Mattran—AAFSW Scholarship, University 
of Illinois; Mary F. Mattran—AAFSW Scho- 
larship, Shimer College; Joseph Novak, 
111—Maurice L. Stafford Memorial Scholar- 
ship, University of Wyoming; Valerie Ann 
Price—AAFSW Scholarship, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill; Martha R. 
Purcell—AAFSW Scholarship, Colorado 
Women’s College; Mary Grace Purcell— 
AAFSW Scholarship, Colorado Women’s Col- 
lege; Russell M. Rick—Howard Fyfe Memo- 
rial Scholarship, University of Hawaii; Linda 
B. Robinson—AAFSW Scholarship, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, Hilo. 

Leslie C. Sapp—Ruth Hazen Hopkins 
Memorial Scholarship, Virginia Common- 
wealth University; Mary K. Scanlon— 
Gertrude Stewart Memorial Scholarship, 
Dominican College; Robert H. Schlomann— 
Blake Cochran Memorial Scholarship, South- 
ampton College; John G. Shaw—Selden Cha- 
pin Memorial Scholarship, University of Mary- 
land; Marian A. Shaw—John Campbell White 
Scholarship, Tufts University; Timothy W. 
Shaw—Charles B. Hosmer Memorial Scholar- 


ship, University of Colorado; Terri N. 
Shinomura—Livingston T. and Elizabeth Mer- 
chant Princeton Memorial Scholarship, 
Princeton University; Lisa Anne Slezak—Paris 
Fund Scholarship, Indiana University; Sally 
M. Smith—AAFSW Scholarship, Louisiana 
Technical University; Paul LeBaron Springer. 
111—Jefferson Patterson Memorial Scholar- 
ship, Georgia Institute of Technology; Peter C. 
Springer—Philip G. Hodge Memorial Scholar- 
ship, University of South Carolina; Sarah P. 
Springer—Sue Nabors Noble Memorial Scho- 
larship, University of South Carolina. 

Norman S. Terry—AAFSW Scholarship, 
College of William and Mary; Alice M. 
Trembour—American Consulate General 
Women’s Club, Frankfurt, Scholarship, Uni- 
versity of Denver; Karla Ann Trembour— 
AAFSW Scholarship, University of Colorado; 
Elizabeth M. Tsoy—AAFSW Scholarship, 
University of Maryland; Martha J. 
Wagner—AAFSW Scholarship, Augsburg 
College; Rebecca L. Wagner—American 
Women’s Club, Bonn, Scholarship, Bemidji 
State University; Michaele Waring— 
Livingston T. and Elizabeth Merchant 
Princeton Memorial Scholarship, Princeton 
University; Kristen M. Wellde—Charles E. 
Bohlen Memorial Scholarship, University of 
Virginia; Elizabeth Yauchuczek—Foreign 
Service Wives’ Club, Frankfurt, Scholarship, 
Texas Christian University; Roxanne 
Yauchuczek—AAFSW Scholarship, Texas 
Christian University. 

The AFSA Scholarship Committee currently 
consists of Ambassador Richards, Robert L. 
Barry, Mrs. Robert Beecroft, Mrs. Robert B. 
Duncan, Glenn A. Lehman, P. Thurber, Jr., 
and James R. Vandivier. 


Jurecky—Gertrude Stewart Memorial Scholar- 
ship, Northwestern University; Mary F. 
Jurecky—Gertrude Stewart Memorial Scholar- 
ship, Lake Forest College; Mark B. Kelly— 
Vietnam Memorial Scholarship, University of 
Oregon; Margaret Ann King—Gertrude 
Stewart Memorial Scholarship, University of 
Minnesota 
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ABU DHABI—Ambassador to the United Arab Emirates Michael Sterner greets Sheikh 
Hamdan bin Raschid, son of the Ruler of Dubai and UAE Minister of Finance and 
Industry, at the opening of the U.S. Embassy Office in Dubai on April 14. Also shown are 


John Limpert, Officer-in-Charge of the Emb , center, and Abdul-Rahman Al-Fahim, 
Embassy Commercial Assistant. The Embassy Office, which offers consular services for 
the approximately 2,000 American citizens resident in the Northern Emirates of the UAE, 
was opened with a ceremony attended by the Dubai diplomatic » prominent 
business representatives, and by the Sheikh, who is Chairman of the Dubai Municipality. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Ankeny, Michael Jeffrey, Caracas 
Archuleta, William M., Mexico City 
Aubuchon, John W., A/OC/PE 
Block, Elaine L., FADRC/PBR 
Bodkin, Richard J., Monrovia 
Brown, James W., A/OC/S 
Campbell, Stephen J., S/IG 
Castieberry, Garland Paul, Montreal 
Clyne, Jessie P., Managua 
Dacotah, Ann Swett, Caracas 
Davis, William Kenneth, EB/IFD/PAS 
Depuy, Nolie M., Cairo 
Gilstrap, Comer Wiley, Jr., Santiago 
Gregg, Robert Whitcomb, USUN 
Higgins, Roy R., A/SY/I 
Hoover, Donald T., A/SY/T 
Jensen, Laron L., Jidda 
Johnson, Michael E., Monrovia 
Kim, Patricia Ann, JOC 
Longwell, Edwin H., A/OC/PE 
Lozano, Ignacio, Jr., San Salvador 
Luppi, Ann C., Vancouver 
Maisz, Robert C., M/FSI/LT 
Markham, William D., Nairobi 
Maroney, Richard T., A/OC/PE 
Matchey, Barbara A., Lagos 
Michel, Theodore J., "Jr., Tripoli 
Murphy, Thomas F., M/FSI/LT 

, Carol A., Paris 
Norville, William P., M/FSI/LT 
Peters, Janice W., |O 
Randolph, William J., Georgetown 
Robinson, Kenneth R., Damascus 
Rohail, John A., Kinshasa 
Royden, Barry G., Santiago 
Ryno, Brooks, Tehran 
Sanchez, Nestor D., Madrid 
Schoeb, Elizabeth A., San Jose 
Smith, Alien D., Quito 
Sparks, Charlies E., A/SY/! 
Steinmetz, B., Mexico City 
Warneke, Leonard T., M/FSI/LT 
Wiley, Eugenia E., Brasilia 
Wilson, Rex S., M/FSI/LT 
Zoller, Preston F., M/FSI/LT 


TRANSFERS 


Adams, Fred L., Monrovia to A/OC 

Adams, Simmie E., Islamabad to A/OC 

Ahring, Raymond C., Abidjan to Buenos 
Aires 

Alberti, Francesco J., Jr., Mexico City to 
Gaborone 

Allen, Robert N., AID (Overseas) to INR/ 
RAR/MAC 

Allende, Nicholas, Brasilia to Bogota 

Ambach, Dwight R., EX-iM Bank to Vi- 


Michael G., Rome to NEA/IAI 
Archer, Edward E., M/FSI/UT to Santiago 
Ariansen, Robert F., New Delhi to Karachi 
Arness, Craig A., Madras to NEA 
Arnold, Anthony, Afghanistan to NEA 
Ayers, Benjamin F., Guatemala to ARA 
Baker, Richard W., ili, Jakarta to AF/E 
Bangs, Geraid C., Kathmandu to NEA 
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Baquet, Charlies 
Beirut 

Baranowski, Stanley, Jr., A/OC/PE to 
Accra 

Barcas, John A., Vancouver to Lusaka 

Barnard, Bruce, Kinshasa to A/OC 

Bean, Maurice D., Monrovia to S/!IG 

Beard, Ariynn E., Accra to A/OC/PE 

Bellocchi, Natale H., Treas. Dept. to New 
Delhi 

Benson, Ross E., Jidda to Tijuana 

Bentz, Ruth E., Durban to Tananarive 

Bergesen, Alf E., Saipan to EA/NOC 

Beriand, Alan D., Khartoum to M/FSI/WC 

Berry, Frank L., Hamburg to Ottawa 

Bielinski, Stanley, Jr., A/SY/FO to 
Damascus 

Biersbach, Dolores A., PER/REE/EMP to 
Kuwait 

Bittner, Edward C., Treas. Dept. to ARA 

Blowers, Jay H., Seoul to OES/NET/RD 

Blystone, James J., Santiago to Santo 
Domingo 

Boehm, Richard W., Bangkok to CDA/ 
FS/SO 

Boorstein, Michael A., Kinshasa to Ot- 
tawa 

Bowker, Donald G., Brussels to Addis 
Ababa 

Bowman, David D., Rome to Frankfurt 

Bradford, Richard R., Amman to !O/ 
UNP/SPA 

Brattain, Steven M., Munich to Stuttgart 

Brayton, Donald E., Liberia to A/OC 

Bridgewater, Irvin L., Ill, Kuwait to 
A/SY/PTS 

Brower, Carleton C., Jakarta to Surabaya 

Brown, Gordon S.., Paris to Jidda 

Brown, Leslie H., London to PM 

Brown, William B., Monrovia to Pretoria 

Bryant, Edward W. M., NEA to Seoul 

Buchanan, Thomas R., Ottawa to Van- 
couver 

Burget, isela Bulnes, Monterrey to Madrid 

Burkart, James E., Turkey to NEA 

Burke, Elizabeth |., H to Kaduna 

Burns, David H., Algiers to EB 

Burton, Stewart D., Santiago to Brasilia 


R., ill, Hong Kong to 


FS staff promotions 


The following Foreign Service Staff 
Corps personnel have been promoted: 


Class 9 to class 8 

Joyce Brennan, Manila; Anne Marie 
Casella, Wellington; Carmen L. Fox, 
Islamabad; Gloria J. Junge, Tehran; 
Inez Sue Sadur, Montevideo; Barbara 
E. Smith, Istanbul. 


Class 10 to class 9 

Kathleen D. Danforth, Madrid; Pat- 
ricia J. Duffy, San Salvador; Bonnie J. 
Pates, Bangui; Barbara A. Wulchin, 
Lima. 


PERSONNEL 
foreign service 


Calloway, Daniel J., Kingston to ARA 
Camuti, William P., Pretoria to A/OC/PE 
Canney, Paul F., EUR/NE to Stockholm 
Cappelli, Alfred P., Dakar to A/OC 
Carden, Noah S., Moscow to Islamabad 
Cardoso, Mary P., Banjul to Budapest 
Carle, Jack M., Canberra to Ankara 
Carleton, William B., Rabat to M/FSI/LT 
Caro, Valerio T., La Paz to Montevideo 
Casey, James John, Istanbul to Jidda 
Castro, Emil, M/FSI/LT to Bucharest 
Cavan, William E., Buenos Aires to ARA 
Cayer, Robert H., Halifax to Bombay 
Chaddic, Joe H., Bucharest to Port Louis 
Chaimers, Duncan Y., Athens to A/OC 
Champagne, Eugene E., Jr., EA/EX to 
Brussels 
Champagne, Constance L., CDA/FS/JO 
to Brussels 
Chaney, Bruce G., Bern to New Delhi 
Chapman, Geoffrey W., Germany to 
S/S-S 
Chere, John E., Tehran to Rabat 
Cheshes, Martin L., Cotonou to S/NM 
Chidester, Judith Ann, Cairo to Rabat 
Chippich, Joseph J., Monrovia to A/OC 
Chisek, Michael A., Douala to INR/REC/ 
RE 
Christy, Gene Burl, Surabaya to M/FSI/LT 
Chun, Gladys K. F., Moscow to Naha 
Clark, Marjorie W., London to Cape Town 
Claxton, Geraid L., Tel Aviv to A/OC 
Cleverley, J. Michael, JOC to Milan 
Clift, George W.F., Nicosia to Monrovia 
Coburn, Harry L., Florence to INR/DDR/ 
RWE 
Cochran, Douglas McCord, Dacca to 
Kingston 
Collins, Robert D., Brussels to Palermo 
Colwell, Thomas C., London to Jakarta 
Cooper, H. Field, IV, Addis Ababa to 
Nairobi 
Corbett, Larry, USSFM to Oslo 
Costanzo, Christopher D., Rome to EUR 
Couey, Gary, Milan to Hong Kong 
Craighead, Eugene E., Bucharest to Milan 
Craigo, Craig S., Caracas to Lima 
Cramer, Dwight M., Taipei to EA/NOC 
Crawford, Morris H., CENTO to OES/ 
APT/BMP 
Crocker, Arthur M., Monrovia to A/OC 
Crocker, Ryan Clark, Doha to M/FSI/LT 
Crowley, Shirley J., AF/! to Mbabane 
Cunningham, Francis Xavier, Brussels to 
Manila 
Daigle, Donald C., Athens to A/OC 
Daniel, Mary Marchany, Tegucigalpa to 
Managua 
Daniels, Daniel H., Brussels to Panama 
Davidow, Jeffrey, Pretoria to AF 
Davidson, Douglas K., Santo Domingo to 
Islamabad 
Davis, Guy J., Tunis to Paris 
Davis, John E., Manila to A/OC 
Deitchman, Jessica G., Seou! to EA/NOC 
Dempsey, George Timothy, Madrid to 
INR/RWE/WE 
Denlinger, Theresa E., M/FSI/LT to Ismir 
Desantiliana, Gerald, Tananarive to 
ARA/CAR 
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Di Giovanni, Cleto, Jr., Buenos Aires to 
Quito 
Diamanti, Walker A., Managua to ARA 
Dickey, Colette T., Paris to Geneva 
Dilisio, Vilma Mae, Rotterdam to San Jose 
Dillon, Paul L., India to NEA 
Doane, James V., Jr., 
Bucharest 
Dodd, James P., M/FSI/LT to Oslo 
Doherty, John T., Brussels to M/FSI/AOT 
Donahue, Gilbert J., Abidjan to M/FSI/LT 
Donahue, Linda L., Abidjan to M/FSI/LT 
Donchi, Don J., Oslo to EUR/NE 
Dorough, Felix, Moscow to Madrid 
Dougherty, Bernard J., Jr., Frankfurt to 
Kingston 
Downes, Jack C., A/OC/PE to Pretoria 
Doyle, Gene W., Manila to Kinshasa 
Drennan, David M., Manila to A/OC 
Dwor, Leonard S., Beirut to Rome 
Dyels, Jake M., Jr., Panama to M/FSI/UT 
Ebenau, Irwin, Liverpool to Frankfurt 
Ebert, Louis V., lll, Sao Paulo to ARA 
Edensword, Jon G., Amman to M/FSI/UT 
Edmondson, William B., Pretoria to AF 
Eichorn, Virginia M., EUR/WE to Nicosia 
Eighmie, James Wilson, Jr., M/FSI/LT to 
Cairo 
Ellice, Douglas V., Jr., Manila to Luxem- 
bourg 
Engel, David A., ACDA/U.S. to Palermo 
Enos, Robert M., Monrovia to A/OC 
Ericson, Richard A., Jr., Korea to PM 
Esch, Paul E., New Delhi to A/OC 
Estep, Hunter L., Mexico City to INR/ 
DDR/RAR 
Everett, Gary Lee, Santo Domingo to Bel- 
grade 
Ezelle, Robert E., |0/OIC/CPS to M/FSI/ 
UT 
Farrand, Robert W., Prague to Moscow 
Felder, Robert C., M/FSI/LT to Nairobi 
Fergusson, Harvey, Madrid to Paris 
Finnerty, Dennis, Abu Dhabi to M/FSI/UT 
Fisher, Richard A., Warsaw to Vienna 
Flack, Ronald D., Algiers to Athens 
Florence, Jane A., Johannesburg to Brus- 
sels 
Francis, George V., Rio de Janeiro to 
A/OC 
Frandock, Michael, A/OPR/ST to Hong 
Kong 
Fredrickson, Richard E., Bogota to A/OC 
Freeman, Anthony G., Sao Paulo to 
Buenos Aires 
Friediand, Sidney, |O/TRC to Geneva 
Frisbie, Norman H., Prague to M/FSI/UT 
Fritts, Robert E., Kigali to M/FSI/AOT 
Froebe, John A., Jr., Ontario to PM/DOD 
Fromowitz, Samuel C., Moscow to 
EUR/EE 
Furlich, James E., Jakarta to EA 
Furness, George A.., Jr., Dublin to CU/IVP 
Gaffey, Joseph E., Jr., Hong Kong to 
Tokyo 
Gaffey, Rita, Hong Kong to Tokyo 
Galvin, Patricia A., Rangoon to Sao Paulo 
Gardner, Paui F., Ankara to Jakarta 
Garon, John Charles, Lisbon to CDA/ 
FS/AF 
Geiner, Michael, Hong Kong to EA/RA 
Gerber, Mary I., Mexico to London 
Gershenson, Robert S., Brussels to 
ARA/MGT 
Gerwig, Harold E., Jr., Frankfurt to 
Tegucigalpa 
Gillen, David J., Athens to A/OC 
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Tehran to 


Gilmore, John G., Santo Domingo to 
Zurich 

Girdler, Lewis, Brasilia to Madrid 

Gmirkin, Vasia C., Port Louis to AF 

Goins, Herbert S., Kinshasa to Madras 

Gorman, Augustine J., Bangkok to Tel 
Aviv 

Grahl, Larry C., Cotonou to Dakar 

Griffiths, Richard M., Panama to Rio de 
Janerio 

Grimes, Thomas J., Frankfurt to A/OC/P 

Grobel, Olaf, Vienna to M/FSI/UT 

Grove, Brandon H., Berlin to EUR 

Groves, Marie, Paris to EUR 

Hackworth, Amy E., Ankara to Canberra 

Hafey, Anna M., Warsaw to CU/EA 

Hagee, John V., Taipei to EA/NOC 

Hager, William E., Vientiane to EA 

Hambleton, Clara S., Lebanon to 
Frankfurt 

Hamilton, Hugh G., Jr., Kinshasa to 
M/FSI/LT 

Hannah, Norman B., Sydney to EA/NOC 

Hannemann, George A., Sr., Tegucigalpa 
to San Salvador 

Hannon, John C., M/FSI/LT to Moscow 

Harris, Joseph E., Manila to A/OC 

Hart, Richard R., Hong Kong to EA/PRCM 

Haught, Donald D., Maseru to M/FSI/LT 

Hawks, George, Jr., Monterrey to SCA/ 
scs 

Hawley, James M., Ill, Colombo to INR/ 
REC/CD 

Hayes, Linda A., Bucharest to Bangkok 

Heatley, George W., Port Louis to M/FSI/ 
UT 

Heise, Charlies E., Tehran to Bangkok 

Helm, John W., Panama to Seville 

Hemenway, Brewster R., Quito to S/IG 

Hempel, Ingeborg E., Monrovia to Rome 

Herring, Thomas E., Rio de Janeiro to 
A/OC 

Heyniger, Lambert, PER/FCA/TLS to 
Oran 

Hill, Barbara J., Moscow to Tehran 

Hinkle, Randolph B., Osaka-Kobe to EA 

Hobbs, David L., London to SCA 

Hoefler, Marjorie T., Nairobi to Prague 

Hoffenberg, Marvin J., CU/ARA to Recife 

Hoffman, William, Ottawa to Addis Ababa 

Holiday, Daniel M., Brasilia to |O 

Honan, Kevin E., Istanbul to NEA/EGY 

Honeycutt, Armand A., Pretoria to A/OC 

Hoover, Gerald R., Accra to A/OC/T 

Hope, John E., Ibadan to Vancouver 

Howland, Richard C., Surabaya to 
M/FSI/WC 

Hoyt, Michael P.E., |O/TRC to Ibadan 

Hrinak, Donna Jean, Mexico City to 
M/FSI/LT 

Hughes, Arthur H., Bonn to EUR 

Hultslander, Robert W., Luanda to Lisbon 

Hungerford, David A., Manila to MC 

Hunt, V. Lucille, Leningrad to EUR 

Hyde, Roger L., Athens to Quito 

irons, Alden H., Helsinki to Port-au-Prince 

Ivanich, Donald J., Moscow to Nairobi 

Jackson, Lowell Richard, Kuala Lumpur 
to New Delhi 

Jacobs, Susan S., Venezuela to ARA 

Janowski, Louis F., EUR/CAN to Addis 
Ababa 

Jeffers, Stanley K., Austria to EUR 

Johnson, Daniel A., Haiti to Cotonou 

Johnson, Gregory Lee, Tokyo to 
Mogadiscio 

Johnson, Judith Rodes, Vientiane to 
EA/VLC 


Johnson, Sandor A., Karachi to Bangui 

Johnson, Stephen T., Vientiane to EB/ 
OFP/FFD 

Johnstone, Larry Craig, USSSM to King- 
ston 

Jones, Arthur Webb, Mexico City to 
Lagos 

Jones, D. Lowell, Munich to SCA/VO 

Junk, C. Patricia, |O/SEC/UNBAP to Syd- 


ney 

Kadilis, John J., EUR to Rome 

Karaer, Arma Jane, Melbourne to Kin- 
shasa 

Kauzlarich, Richard Dale, M/FSI/UT to 
EB/IFD/ODF 

Kelly, William C., Jr., Belgrade to Moscow 

— Charles A., M/FSI/UT to NEA/ 
EGY 

Kern, ivan Lee, San Salvador to Seoul 

Kienzle, Don Roland, M/FSI/UT to 
M/FSI/LT 

Killoran, Thomas F., Luanda to PER/ 
REE/BEX 

King, Frederick Edward, Cotonou to 
Cairo 

Klein, Esther, Kathmandu to Accra 

Kline, Harold P., Bern to A/OC/T 

Klingenmaier, Richard H., Addis Ababa to 
A/SY/I 

Knickmeyer, Robert H., M/FSI/UT to 
Caracas 

Kobayashi, Tadao, M/FSI/LT to Naha 

Koehnke, James F., Bogota to A/OC 

Kohn, Robert Allan, Mexico to Lima 

Korvela, Claude W., Monrovia to Bangkok 

Kraft, Walter F., Jr., Rio de Janeiro to 
A/SY/T 

Kreisberg, Donald, Curacao to CU/ARA 

Krohn, Henry C., Athens to A/SY/I 

Kursch, Donald B., M/FSI/LT to Moscow 

La Mazza, John J., M/FSI/AOT to Seoul 

La Porta, Alphonse F., M/FSI/LT to Ank- 


ara 

Lambert, Larry R., Luxembourg to Pre- 
toria 

Lande, Peter W., New Delhi to NEA/PAB 

Landis, Marlene M., Geneva to Seoul 


Lannon, George C., JOC to Monterrey 

Laroche, Richard R., Osaka-Kobe to 
M/FSI/UT 

Laskaris, Anne P., Kuwait to Addis Ababa 

Lavery, M. Kathleen, Dakar to Bangkok 

Lawton, Elsie C., Bern to Paris 

Leaper, Ronald C., Kaduna to Kabul 

Lee, Owen B., Madrid to CU/ARA 

Limbert, John W., Abu Dhabi to Tunis 

Linder, Perry W., Amman to M/FSI/UT 

Lissfelt, Mark C., NATO to M/DG 

Lofstrom, William L., INR/RAR/SA to 
Lima 

Loftin, Danny M., Leningrad to Geneva 

Logan, Alan, Tunis to Brussels 

Long, Roger A., Nicosia to EUR 

Longmyer, Kenneth, Germany to Bremen 

Lourie, Alan E., Geneva to A/OC 

Love, Ruth, Dakar to Rabat 

Low, Stephen, NSC to Lusaka 

Lucy, Michael S., Belgium to ARA/ECP 

Luna, Edilberto, ARA/USOAS to Yaounde 

Lutz, James C., Santo Domingo to A/OC 

Lyon, David L., Lagos to Recife 

Macdonald, Francis C., Georgetown to 
ARA 

Mackey, Jean E., Abidjan to Yaounde 

Maher, Peter S., M/FSI/LT to Peshawar 

Malin, Herbert S., M/FSI/WC. to Addis 
Ababa 
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Mallon, John C., Jerusalem to Frankfurt 

Maipass, Betsy June, Beirut to CDA/FS/ 
NEA 

Malton, Charlies T., Jr., Vienna to EUR 

Manbey, David J.S., Halifax to EUR 

Mann, Richard S., M/FSI/LT to Ankara 

Mariano, Nicholas G., Istanbul to The 
Hague 

Markowitz, Betty Jane, Monrovia to MC 

Martin, Joanna W., M/FSI/LT to Tehran 

Martin, Richard, DG/PER to Caracas 

Martin, Robert A., PM to Tehran 

Mateer, John F., Jr., Montevideo to A/OC 

Matthews, Francis E., Adana to Dar-es- 
Salaam 

Matthiesen, Kenneth B., A/OC/PE to 
Tehran 

Maybarduk, Gary H., JOC to Port Moresby 

McKinnon, Charles Lynwood, Kuwait to 
Warsaw 

McAninch, Vernon D., Santo Domingo to 
Mexico City 

McCall, Sherrod B., M/FSI/UT to EUR/ 
SOV 

McCarthy, Robert J., A/SY/FO to A/SY/I 

McClure, James C., U.K. to Addis Ababa 
Ababa 

McCoy, Richard A., 
Georgetown 

McDonald, Vincent C., Geneva to 
A/SY/DO 

McGaffey, David C., Kabul to Tabriz 

McGilvray, James J., Nairobi to Athens 

McGinness, Alfred J., |\O/OIC/CAS to 
Tehran 

McGuire, Kevin J., Athens to M/FSI/UT 

Mcintosh, Robert D., New Delhi to Mon- 
rovia 

McLean, Joseph G., Barcelona to 
Panama 

McManus, Joseph F., Santiago to ARA 

McNally, Donald James, Tegucigalpa to 
Caracas 

Meade, Frazier, Manila to Port-au-Prince 

Meinheit, Harold E., Bangkok to M/FSI/UT 

Meisel, William M., Manila to Monrovia 

Merrick, Roger B., Cairo to Khartoum 

Metrinko, Michael J., Ankara to Beirut 

Milanich, Tillie, Rangoon to Wellington 

Millspaugh, Robert A., M/FSI/L7T to 
Prague 

Minor, Charles James, Budapest to 
A/SY/T 


Zagreb to 


MEXICO CITY—Officers and staff of the Nonimmigrant Visa Unit were photographed in the Embassy courtyard before their cele 


Mitchell, Kelly G., Abu Dhabi to Jakarta 
Moeller, Donald F., Lima to A/OC 
Moen, Harlan G., EUR/WE to Trieste 
Moller, Herbert B., Jr., Auckland to Santo 
Domingo 
Monjo, John C., Jakarta to Casablanca 
Montgomery, Harry M., Jr., NEA/RA to 
Tunis 
Moore, John H., St. Johns to Halifax 
Morgan, Raecarol, SCA/VO to Vancouver 
Morimoto, Sueo, Brisbane to Tokyo 
Morris, Charlies H., Jr., M/FSI/LT to 
Surabaya 
Morton, ByronB., Jr., NEA/IRN to Prague 
Moss, Carli L., Addis Ababa to A/OC 
Moyle, Joseph W., Burma to Mandalay 
Mullin, John J., Monterrey to 10/OIC 
Munro, Lawrence I., Managua to Paris 
Murphy, Patrick N., Turkey to EUR 
Murray, William D., Tehran to NEA 
Myrick, James F., Paris to Kingston 
Nelson, Dennis E., Pretoria to Bonn 
Ness, Donald Ray, Manila to Rotterdam 
Neumann, Ronald E., Tabriz to EUR/SE 
Nider, Ralph Lawrence, Bangkok to 
CU/WE 
Niner, Arthur M., Jr., MA to Tripoli 
Nolan, Edmund J., Greece to EUR 
Noonan, Albert W., Jr., ARA/USOAS to 
Tokyo 
Norris, John Jacob, Jr., JOC to Singa- 
pore 
Norwood, Thomas L., Jr., Medan to EA 
Norwood, Charlotte, Kinshasa to Pretoria 
Norwood, Harold Wayne, Kinshasa to 
Pretoria 
Notheis, Walter M., Santo Domingo to 
M/FSI/UT 
Noyes, Atherton, Ill, Poland to EUR 
Noyes, Jon Lane, Bangui to Montreal 
O’Hare, Dennis Jerome, Nairobi to Kuwait 
O’Brien, Joseph T., Bombay to Stockholm 
Olbrish, Virginia A., EUR to Moscow 
Olson, Oscar J., Jr., Panama to |O/UCS 
Otte, Gretchen E., Oslo to EUR 
Pabst, David A., Yokohama to Fukuoka 
Page, Kenneth T., Bucharest to A/OC 
Papierski, Edward M., Monrovia to New 
Dethi 
Parker, Donaid Edward, Mazatlan to 
Mexico City 
Parrott, F. Coleman, ARA/MGT to Nicosia 
Patterson, Sue H., Tehran to ARA/NC 


Paulitzky, Robert J., Rangoon to A/OC 

Pearson, Bruce L., Montevideo to ARA 

Peltier, Kenneth N., Tananarive to CDA/ 
FS/AF 

Perkins, Anthony Carson, Bucharest to 
Mexico City 

Peters, John G., Tel Aviv to Hamburg 

Pftenhauer, David, Bonn to S/S-O 

Pierce, David Catlin, Belize City to ARA/ 
CCA 

Poe, Mona G., Islamabad to Ankara 

Polansky, John A., Jr., Belgrade to 
EUR/RPE 

Polik, William, EB/ICD/ISM to Mexico City 

Polley, Chester F., Jr., NEA/EX to Jidda 

Pope, Laurence E., Ii, Tripoli to M/FSI/UT 

Pringle, Robert W., Jr., Mbabane to 
M/FSI/UT 

Rabens, Ronald Benjamin, CU/WE to 
Abidjan 

Rackmales, Robert, Italy to INR/RSE/EE 

Radford, Joseph, Tijuana to Vienna 

Radicevich, Robert B., Ottawa to A/OC/T 

Ramsey, Douglas K., M/FSI/LT to Taipei 

Rattray, Alexander L., EUR/EX to Calgary 

Rau, Donald E., EA/NOC to Canberra 

Reddy, Leo J., Venezuela to S/S-S 

Reddy, Mary T., Dacca to Rome 

Redmond, Richard J., EA/P to Jakarta 

Reid, James J., Bombay to Paris 

Reinertson, John E., Rome to PM/DOD 

Reynolds, Charles W., M/FSI/UT to Mon- 
tevideo 

Roberts, Loretta A., Nicosia to Mexico 
City 

Robinson, Harlan D., INR/RAF/W to 
Kinshasa 

Roche, Donald W., Philippines to EA 

Roehr, Robert Jefferson, Porto Alegre to 
S/PRS 

Rohrbach, Edwin H., Jr., Monrovia to 
A/OC 

Rooney, William F., La Paz to ARA 

Rossin, Lawrence George, JOC to 
Bamako 

Roth, Richard Allan, M/FSI/LT to Addis 
Ababa 

Roudebush, Tom, MA to Montevideo 

Royle, Michael Sager, Algiers to Montreal 

Reuda, Richard, Jr., Lima to Tel Aviv 

Runckel, Christopher W., JOC to Hong 
Kon 

Russell, Mary J., Abidjan to Geneva 


io 


bration of 


the first annual Thank God It's August party. The event marked the completion of a record-breaking July, when nearly 36,000 nonimmig- 
rant applications were processed. About 30,000 required personal interviews. 
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Ryan, Thomas A., Rio de Janeiro to ARA 

Salmon, John W., Jr., PM to Vienna 

Sanchez, Phillip V., Tegucigalpa to 
Bogota 

Sanders, Cameron H., Jr., Brussels to 
OES/ENP/EN 

Sanphy, Elizabeth F., Hamburg to MC 

Santiago, Anthony Michael, Naples to 
Nassau 

Schmidt, Judith Ann, Addis Ababa to 
CDA/FS/JO 

Schmiel, Eugene David, Stockholm to 
Durban 

Schreiber, Eugene J., Brazil to ARA 

Schwartz, Louis, Jr., A/SY/SAS to Bonn 

Scott, Leslie Andrew, Rangoon to 
M/FSI/WC 

Searing, Richard C., Johannesburg to AF 

Seymour, Jack M., Jr., Poland to EUR/EE 

Sheely, John T., A/SY/! to Mexico City 

Shoup, Frederick Owen, Yokohama to 
Tokyo 

Simmons, William L., ARA/CCA to Rio de 
Janeiro 

Sinnott, Christopher V., Taipei to Lima 

Siriano, Harold J., Athens to A/OC 

Skipper, Charies L., ill, CU/IVP/RC to 
Manama 

Skok, William Henry, Turin to Curacao 

Skoug, Kenneth N., Jr., M/FSI/LT to Mos- 
cow 

Smiley, George E., Manila to A/OC/T 

Smith, Richard W., islamabad to PER 
REE/BEX 

Smith, Semuel Vick, EB/TCA/MA to 
Tananarive 

Smith, Shirley M., Luanda to Kaduna 

Sorensen, Paul D., Abidjan to Istanbul! 

Sorg, Richard B., isiamabad to Brasilia 

Spiro, Joel S., Brussels to EB/OT/STA 

Stahiman, John W., Panama to 
Tegucigalpa 

Stanton, Dianne Lee, Bogota to A/OC/T 

Starbird, Linwood R., M/FSI/LT to Mos- 
cow 

Steinkamp, Kent R., Madrid to Mazatian 

Stephens, Jerry M., Nouakchott to Ottawa 

Stern, Thomas, PM to Seoul! 

Stevens, Lynn E., La Paz to Brussels 

Strait, Alan K., Monrovia to A/OC 

Struck, William W., Managua to Addis 
Ababa 

Sullivan, John J., Lagos to Bombay 

Sullivan, Joseph F., Bangkok to Frankfurt 

Sullivan, Roger W., PM/C-P to Hong Kong 

Swerdiin, George D., Sweden to EUR 

Swierczek, Patricia C., Bonn to A/OC/T 

Swierczek, Walter L., Bonn to A/OC/PE 

Szabados, Rudolph L., Dakar to Libreville 

Taher, Daniel, Brazil to ARA/ECP 

Taplin, Winn L., Bangkok to EA 

Taylor, Charles C., Brussels to Caracas 

Taylor, Everard S., Copenhagen to !0/ 
OIC/CAS 

Teare, Richard W., Vientiane to EA 

Temple, Wesley D., Manila to A/OC 

Tepper, Thomas J., AF to New Dethi 

Theros, Patrick N., M/FSI/AOT to Damas- 
cus 

Thibault, Paul L., M/FSI/LT to Sofia 

—— Garnett L., A/OC/PE to Mexico 

ty 

Thompson, John B., M/FSI/LT to Warsaw 

Thompson, W. Kenneth, istanbul to 
Cotonou 

Thomson, Richard C., Jr., Athens to Ran- 


goon 
Tiiney, William S., M/FSI/UT to SCA 
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Timberman, Thomas F., Manila to Oslo 
Tipton, Marian L., M/FSI/LT to Bucharest 
Tolson, Jerome F., Jr., Bogota to A/SY/ 
SAS 
Tomseth, Victor L., Tehran to Shiraz 
Torre, Edward A., Georgetown to M/FSI/ 
LT 
Trail, George A.., ill, M/FSI/LT to Bangkok 
Trembath, Barbara J., Nairobi to AF 
Trotter, Kenneth W., Liberia to A/OC 
Troutman, Marilyn L., Singapore to War- 
saw 
True, James W., Guadalajara to Tijuana 
Van Dam, Norman A., New Delhi to A/OC 
Van Houten, Melvin J., |GA to Lima 
Van Voorhees, Robert Craig, Frankfurt to 
M/FSI/LT 
Vertocnik, Robert Anthony, A/SY/! to 
Paris 
Vital, James J., Monrovia to A/OC 
Vieovich, Marilyn N., Brussels to USUN 
Von Flotow, Eugene W., Cairo to Bonn 
Wachob, James R., CU/AF to Mbabane 
Wajda, Thomas J., Wellington to EA/ANP 
Walker, Robert R., Berlin to Valletta 
Walters, Paul T., Nairobi to Kuala Lumpur 
Walton, Sharon F., ARA/USOAS to New 
Dethi 
Ward, George F., Jr., Genoa to Rome 
Webb, James, Jr., INR/CIS to Hong Kong 
Weber, Ronald L., Dhahran to Monrovia 
Weich, Mary M., Santiago to Panama 
Welty, Dean L., Yokohama to Naha 
Wescott, Janet Lane, Nicosia to Hong 
Kong 
Weston, Thomas Gary, Bremen to EB/ 
OT/TA 
Whatiey, John T., ili, Amman to A/OC 
White, Robert W., Canberra to Panama 
Whiteis, Date O., Manila to A/OC 
Whittemore, Olin S., Athens to Seou! 
Wilkinson, Milton J., Moscow to EUR/ 
SOV 
Witkowski, Jean M., Lusaka to CDA/FS/ 
so 
Witecki, Thomas A., Vienna to EUR 
Witt, Mary F., Honduras to Guatemala 
Witte, Jeanne B., Rome to EA/NOC 
Wojahn, Hilda J., Cotonou to Addis Ababa 
Wolt, John C., Athens to Nairobi 
Worsham, Ethel Mae, San Salvador to Is- 
lamabad 
Wright, Roderick M., Damascus to Turin 
Wyman, Samuel H., Beirut to Cairo 
Yano, Helen M., Ibadan to Durban 
Yeliman, Donald J., Rio de Janeiro to 
OES/OFA/FA 
Young, Harry E., Jr., Quito to Khartoum 
Zimmerman, E. Heinz, Vienna to Seou! 


RETIREMENTS 


Adamson, Florence Cathryn, Vancouver 
Archer, Rebecca E., Addis Ababa 
Cadeaux, Raiph H., Tel Aviv 


eS 
Please Give! 


CFC 


Campbell, Stephen J., S/IG 

Donovan, Mary E., PA/FOI 
layda, Mary, MED/EX 

Gilbert, Helen V., FADRC/PBR 


Goldenberg 
Haffner, Katherine N., E 


Manfull, Byron P., Seoul 
Olson, Robert K., MC 
Rothenberg, Elliott C., |O/iWP 
Stein, Robert A., S/IG 

Stuart, Warren E., Pretoria 
Vaides, Philip H., EUR 
Yiitalo, J. Raymond, Toronto 


RESIGNATIONS 


Abbott, Frederick Michael, L 
Addington, Michelia, Rome 


bt 


rz 


if 
i 


Todman, Terence A., Jr., PER/MGT 
Wheeler, Lyn F., Frankfurt 
° L., ISO/SDP 
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PROMOTIONS 


GS-15 
Terry Lee Leitzell, L/OES. 
GS-13 
Madeline D. Naumann, INR/XR/RS. 
GS-12 
Elijah he Jr., S/S-1; Terry Ann Scully, 
CU/ACS 
GS-11 
Patricia A. Carter, SCA; Gail F. Daly, 
M/FA; William E. Edmonds, SCA/PPT; 
Howard C. Kavalier, SCA/PPT; Elliott B. 
Light, SCA/PPT; Sharon E. Paimer- 
Royston, SCA/PPT; James E. Porro, 
SCA/PPT; Renee Susan Ross, SCA/PPT; 
James M. Sack, SCA/PPT; 
White, SCA/PPT. 


Michael J. 


GS-9 


Mary Jane Theresa Curtis, SCA/PPT; 
Dale A. Dougherty, 10: Barbara Ann Lab- 
rie, INR/DDR. 


GS-8 


Donna G. Ifill, D/HA/HR; Barbara C. 
Lehman, EA/J; Lonnie J. Patch, INR/DD/ 
XR. 


GS-7 


Mary Frances Callahan, OES, Sallie R. 
Durham, S/CPR; Stephen F. Hopkins, 
SCA/PPT; Pamela J. Jesswein, CU/EX/ 
AD; S. Maxine Johnson, OES/NET/IM; 
Jean M. Lucas, SCA/PPT: Eileen M. Mul- 
len, ARA/PAF; Michele J. Randazzo, OES/ 
EX; Brenda A. Shields, L/EB; Patsy L. B. 
Smith, PER/ES/RET. 

GS-6 


John A. Bentel, S/S-!; Rosanne M. Brad- 

ford, PM/MC; Karen A. Connolly, 
FADRC/DA; Cathleen Foster, 
Barbara T. Fox, EA/EX: M. Gerraine Hol- 
combe, OES; Danie! Terence Mcie, S/S-!; 
Delores H. Pernell, L; Vera R. Randolph, 
MGT/OS/CC; Diane M. Reames, A/SY/!; 
Joyce L. Smoaks, EB/OFP/FPD; Mary 
Marshall Taylor, EUR. 


GS-5 


Erna M. Anderson, BF/FS/FD/V; Linda 
A. Browne, SCA/PPT; R. Garcia, 
A/OC/P: Paulette Gr F/FS/FDIV; 
Shirley M. Hart, PER/RE 

ibrisimovic, BF/FS/FD/P: Christine C. Jud- 
kins, BF /FS/FD/P; Warren Mitchell, PER/ 
REE/EMP; Linda M. Oxner, SCA/PPT/SIB: 
Sharon R. Yee, PM. 


Gs-4 


Rommey Spark Hubbard, EA/EX; 
Melissa M. H , AISY/E; Eileen P. 
— ; Samuel H. McEihaney, 

lL. 


GS-3 


Elizabeth Grant, SCA/PPT; Chery! Y. 
Jackson, SCA/PPT; Stella fr | 
SCA/PPT; Emma M. Outlaw 
Debra C. Petro, MED/HU; Cornelius Pitts, 
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Jr., A/OPR/ST/PB/PS; Muriel D. 
Richardson, SCA/PPT; Nathaniel A. Scott, 
ARA/MGT; Thomas L. Williams, Jr., SCA/ 
PPT: Carlton L. Wilson, A/OC/P. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Alaydrus, Aminah, M/FS! 

Brown, Alvin E., A/OC/T 

Chevalier, Alonzo R., Jr., INR/EX/CI/TC 
Chuang, Yvonne B., SCA/PPT/AO 
Cieplinski, Michel, A/OS 

Clay, Withoit G., A/OC/T 

Conaty, Jolene M., |O/EX 

Drummond, William J., D 

Flournoy, Arthur W., A/OC/T 


Jenkins, Jodi C., OES/EX 
Jones, Ernestine D., SCA/PPT 
Kreczko, Alan J., L/UNA 
Kurland, Penney S., A/OPR/ASD 
Landis, Caro! S., 1jO/OIC 


Mason, Wiilie, Jr, CU/EX/AD 
Miles, Louise V., PCE/PPM 


Jay E., CU/EX/AD 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Alicie, Geraidine L., S/CPR to A/OC/EX 
Brown, Karen J., A&CP to ARA/MGT 
Burke, Janice E., EB/EX to PER/REE/ 


Darcangelo, Lorraine A., A&CP to A/SY/E 
Dewan, Linda L., A&CP to S/CPR 
Dixon, James, A/OC/P to IO/EX 

Harris, Alice L., SCA/PPT to FADRC/RM 
= Gloria Jean, A&CP to A/OPR/ 
Kissal, Maria J., A&CP to A/SY/! 


, Robert L., BF/FS/FD/V 


PERSONNEL 
civil service 


Brocken, Marvin B., A/SY/E 
Cieplinski, Michel, A/OS 
Cronise, Margaret P., A/OC/P 
Eubank, Cari L., A/OPR/LS 
Fillius, Francis J., FADRC/DR 
Gurreri, Concetta G., USUN 
Hearon, c.,L 
Howard, Ethel L., SCA/SCS 
Nowfeil, Camille, A/OPR/LS 
Pickard, Marjory M., NEA/AFN 
Stupel, Irwin, A/OPR/ST/PB/PS 


RESIGNATIONS 


Abreu, Peari T., SCA/PPT 

Allee, Catherine L., SCA 

Allred, Robert D., PER/MGT 

Aloi, Teresa M., PER/MGT 
Alston, David L., PER/MGT 
Anderson, Christine E., SCA/PPT/AO 
Anderson, James P., PER/REE 
Anderson, Janis C., CU/EX 
Andrews, Kathryn Anne, A/OC/EX 
Applebee, Helen J., S/S-EX 
Armstrong, Samuel T., SCA/PPT 
Bagnall, Richard David, A/SY/T 
Baker, Paul Bruce, A/OPR/ASD 
Barr, Linda L., L 

Bartley, William T., A/OC/P 
Bathurst, Camille Ann, S/S-EX 
Baum, Norma E., CU/EA 


, Lestie M., M/FSI 
Center, Eve Vv., EA/EX 


Danese, Elizabeth A., SCA/PPT 
Dargan, Staniey B., SCA/PPT/AO 


Elkin, Roy S., 
Ewers, Laura Ann, L 

Katherine A., EUR/EX 
Fideiman, Mark Jay, NEA/EX 
Fittipaidi, Mark F., PER/MGT 





Kolaitis, Fereniki Marie, OES/EX Lo 
SALARY INCREASES Koretz, Howard A., A/SY/DO ave ication — 
The following Department employ- a Tenchi Ane = ; + 
ees were awarded high quality step . “9 The Civil Service Commission will 


: Kulesza, Mary M., A/ART ; ; 
increases recently: Kurpit, deetenten G., PER/MGT no longer require applicants to answer 


Raymond E. Mathis, PER/MGT; Kuchner, Gail F., SCA/PPT/AB questions pertaining to membership in 
Katherine J. Senkow, BF/FS/WFC; Leathers, Nancy Ada, M/FS! organizations when they fill out 
Richard V. Hennes, IO/SEC; Lester ‘eStie, Catherine A., EA/EX Standard Form 171 and other applica- 


M. Van Buren, 10/EX; Emita Nelson, teaaney, Wenaell tC. 5/5 EX tions for Federal employment. 

PA/HO; Edwina Z. Caldwell, SCA/ Magerowski, Ellen F., SCA/PPT The decision to discontinue using 
PPT; Lucile J. Carr, ARA/LA; Mann, Patricia, PER/MGT the questions followed extensive con- 
Wendy M. Walker, CU/ARTS; Bon- Maresca, Margaret M., SCA/PPT sultation with the Justice Department, 
nie A. Reynolds, EB/EX; Elaine M. McCort, Kathleen G., IGA the Commission announced. Al- 
Lindgren, A/OC/T; Jerry D, Murphy, McElroy, Kathleen M., AF/EX though revised several times, the 


. ‘ P ° 
A/OC/P; Gregory E. Deadwyler, SceGuaen Bonk Re Peay ae : questions have been held by the courts 


A/OC/P; Rose M. Winslow, OES/ wichos, Valerie A., OES/APT to be overbroad in that routine use of 
APT/BMP; Cozetta D. Johnson, L; itier, Patricia Ann, SCA/PPT the questions for all applicants en- 
and Vivian I. Crestwell, ARA. Mintz, Jeffrey M., PER/MGT croach on rights of association which 

Meritorious service increases were Morrison, Janet L., SCA/PPT : 

. - Morsell. Dorinda Jean, AF/EX are protected by the First Amend- 
presented to the following employees: , ’ 
. Natretia, Elizabeth S., EUR/EX ment, CSC noted. 

Jacqueline Poussevin, A/OPR/LS; een Stacy Ruth, PER/MGT : ; ; 

Andrew L. Claish, A/OC/PE; Gary A. renstone, Stacy Ruth, Historically, questions regarding 


. . bill, Judy A., PER/MGT eae os : Salt 
Mancinelli, Dacca; Jerry Joe Malone, ain isos Galen, eae affiliation with organizations were 


Lagos; Helen F. Gamrecki, Abidjan; Pegram, William Lee, A/OPR/VS designed to elicit information regard- 
Herbert R. Lampe, A/SY; Blanche E. Pelagatti, Teresa L., A/OC/EX ing membership in the Communist 
Hardy, A/SY; and Jose A. Perez, Peterson, Alan F., SCA/PPT/SB Party or other totalitarian organiza- 


: Pettis, Roberta W., SCA/PPT : 
Stephen J. Shogi, Ronald DeBrosse, Pinckney, Charles M., A/OC tions. 
Merle A. Anderson, John M. White Plotsky, Alison K., EUR/EX In its announcement on September 


and Thomas M. Young, all of Mos- Quinn, William J., SCA/PPT 9, the Commission added: 
cow. Ragsdale, Rebecca, NEA/EX ‘*The decision to drop the so-called 


Rantz, Cynthia C., H : | 
Ratliff, George W., SCA/PPT loyalty questions from Federa 


Fletcher, Linda M., A/SY/EX Reese, Michelle, PER/MGT employment applications does not 
Freed, Lynne E., PER/MGT Reines, Charlotte Nadine, S/S-EX lessen the Commission’s responsibil- 
Gahagan, Kevin James, A/OPR/ASD Richardson, Regina M., FADRC/LR ity during the course of the required 
Giannico, Leona F., SCA/PPT Riley, Margaret M., PER/MGT investigative process to inquire into, 


Gobie, Donna A., SCA/SCS Ritchie, Ann Marie, CU/EX . 
Goldbiatt, Janet W., EA/EX Roberts, Kim L., EUR/EX and resolve, any question : loyalty 
Golden, Lynn M., EA/EX Rock, Maureen L., PER/MGT with respect to applicants and appoin- 
Goldman, Janie Lynn, EA/EX Rose, Joan ne So tees to Federal positions. 
Goodwin, Carrie Rose, A/OPR/ST/SB Ryan, Abigail E., S/S- “ip i i 
Gordon, David, SCA/PPT Sacco, Katherine Ann, SCA/PPT/SB saan - ss ciaie tase aan meee 
Grant, Lucinda A., CU/OPP Samuelson, Adele E., SCA/PPT PP! ‘eye 
Graze, Deborah E., EUR/EX Sauls, Patricia K., SCA/PPT next revised. In the meantime, in- 
Greene, Paul C., M/FS! Scheller, Melinda A., A/FBO structions have been sent to all Com- 
oe Carol Ann, D/HA ee ees SENG mission examining offices to inform 
uth, Joanne E., |O/EX affer, Sarah S., . . 24: 
Gwiazdowski, Mary Ann T.,PCE/PPM Shea, Maureen A., SCA/PPT/AP/P 2 spplicants in writing not me Smewer 
Haines, Mary A., PER/MGT Sherwood, Myrtle E., SCA/PPT those questions on existing forms. 
an Sharon L., ARA/MGT oe Darla 7 are 
ankins, Eppie O., A/OC/EX ith, Jo-Anne F., S/S-EX 
Harrell, David R.. ACIP Snow, Sara Ellen, A/OPR/ASD PPT needs typists 
arris, Michelle A., PER/MGT Solak, J. Michael, PA/M : a 
Harrison, Joan E., PER/MGT Sponsier, Victoria M., SCA/VO _ The Passport Office needs oot 
Herndon, Susan M., L Steinie, Matthew R., A/OC/P time, seasonal typists to work throug 
Hicks, Robyn A., A/SY/EX Sullivan, Mary E., A/(OPR/ASD August 1977. Candidates will be ap- 
aa ere oe ase be ae a ate pointed at Grades GS-2, 3 and 4, de- 
, Bonnie Ruth, ornton, Jackie M., : : 
Hogan, Kathleen M., M/FSI Umbach, Vicki S., CU/EX oe = co ear dard — 
Holton, Pamela G., PER/MGT Unkle, Patricia Anne, M/FSI education and Civil service tes 
Hopper, James L., M/FSI Walston, Patricia Anne, M/FSI scores. 
Scene oe oe Wasserstein, Sandy R., A/SY/PTS Anyone knowing of possible ap- 
Irick, Harriet T., SCA/PPT Weintraub, Bertram Frank, SCA/PPT i st that applica- 
Johnson, Emily E., A/JFBO/OP Weiser, Meredith A., A/SY/I ee aaa cunt s gt gern 
Johnson, Yvonne P., FADRC/PBR West, Lori Lynn, USM/OAS y 7 ‘ 
Jones, Kim M., M/FSI White, Monique Boissier, M/FS! Employment Information Office, 
Jones, Lee F., PER/MGT Wiecking, John C., S/S-EX Room 2815, Main Street, 2nd and D 
9 gs ana ee aiedene ee D., eh Streets, N.W. (North Entrance), or 
estner, Theresa y son, Karen Lee, EUR/ ivisi 
King, Jennifer A., SCA/PPT Wine, Regina M., A/SY/| oe - Ba dite ile eS a 
King, Karen A., PER/MGT Yang, Deborah Louise, A/(OPR/ASD (PPT), U.S. Department of State, 
Kleindienst, Anne L., EB/EX Young, Carol D., SCA/PPT Washington, D.C. 20520, Tele- 
Knoblett, Janice May, S/S-EX Zacharias, Maria C., EA/EX phone: 235-9376. 
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LIBRARY 
BOOKLIST 


Canada: a selection of recent books 
(Library call numbers are given for each title) 


Canadian-American Relations 


CurF, Robert D. and J.L. Granatstein 
Canadian-American relations in wartime: from 
the Great War to the Cold War. Toronto, Hak- 
kert, 1975. 20Sp. F1029.5.USC87 
(A critical treatment of Canadian and Ameri- 
can wartime relations in the 20th century.) 
Dickey, John S. Canada and the American 
presence. New York, New York University 
Press, 1975. 196p. F1029.5.USD2 
(A thorough analysis of Canadian-American 
relations.) 
Fox, Annette B. and others. Canada and the 
United States: transnational and trans- 
governmental relations. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1976. 448 _ p. 
F1029.5.USC318 
(A view of critical issues confronting 
Canadian-American relations.) 
NATIONAL Film Board of Canada. Between 
friends/entre amis. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1976. 293p. F1029.5.U5N37 1976 
(This richly illustrated volume is Canada’s 
official bicentennial gift to the people of the 
United States.) 
TayYLor, Charles. Snow job: Canada, the 
United States and Vietnam (1954 to 1973). Buf- 
falo, N.Y., Books Canada, 1974. 209p. 
DS558.6.C2T38 
(A comprehensive survey of Canada’s Viet- 
nam policy.) 
WILLIAMS, Roger N. The new exiles: American 
war resisters in Canada. New York, Liveright 
Publishers, 1971. 401p. F1035.ASWS5 
(A sensitive book written by an American 
about his experiences and those of fellow 
exiles in Canada.) 


Economics and Politics 
BLACK, Edwin R. Divided loyalties: Canadian 
concepts of federalism. Montreal, McGill- 
Queen’s University Press, 1975. 272p. 
JL27.B53 
(A detailed study of the major concepts of 
Canadian federalism.) 
CourTNEY, John C. The selection of national 
party leaders in Canada. Hamden, Conn., Ar- 
chon Books, 1973. 278p. JL196.C64 
(A look at Canada’s parliamentary political 
Structure.) 
FAYERWEATHER, John. Foreign investment in 
Canada: prospects for national policy. White 
Plains, N.Y., International Arts and Sciences 
Press, 1973. 200p. HG5152.F38 
(The author analyzes the influences of 
foreign investment on the Canadian 
economy.) 
HopcetTs, John E. The Canadian public serv- 
ice; a physiology of government, 1867-1970). 
Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1973. 
363p. JL108.H62 
(The bureaucratic structures of the Canadian 
government are carefully examined in this 
text.) 
KEIRSTEAD, B. S. and others, eds. Economics 
Canada: selected readings. Toronto, Macmil- 
lan of Canada, 1974. 495p. HC115.E28 
(Articles by Canadians and non-Canadians on 


Canadian economic policy, including its so- 
cial and political ramifications.) 
PEARSON, Lester B. Mike; the memoirs of the 
Right Honourable Lester B. Pearson. New 
York, Quadrangle, 1972-1976. 3 vols. 
F1034.3.P4A35 
(A useful trilogy of the political life of the late 
Prime Minister of Canada. Much of the third 
volume was compiled from diaries, inter- 
views, and correspondence.) 
PRESTHUS, Robert. Elite accommodation in 
Canadian politics. New York, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. 372p. JL167.P7 
(A major work on Canadian interest groups, 
their characteristics, and strategies.) 
RISEBOROUGH, Donald J., ed. Canada and the 
French. New York, Facts on File, Inc., 1975. 
266p. F1053.2.C35 
(A discussion of the crisis of identity that 
Canada has been experiencing as a result of 
its dual culture and growing French 
nationalism.) 
SAFARIAN, A. E. Foreign ownership of Cana- 
dian industry. 2d ed. Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press, 1973. 346p. HD2809.S34 
(A noted Canadian economist provides a 
careful analysis of direct foreign investment 
in the Canadian economy.) 
STEWART, Walter. Trudeau in power. New 
York, Outerbridge and Dienstfrey, 1971. 240p. 
F1034.2.S7 
(A highly critical assessment of Canada’s 
Prime Minister.) 
TRUDEAU, Pierre E. Conversations with Cana- 
dians. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 
1972. 214p. F1034.3.T7A3 
(A collection of the speeches, thoughts, and 
comments by the Prime Minister during the 
period 1968-1972.) 


General 
FINLAY, John L. Canada in the North Atlantic 
triangle; two centuries of social change. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1975. 343p. 
F1027.F5 
(How American and British influences have 
helped to shape Canadian identity.) 
GoLp, Gerald L. and Marc-Adelard Tremblay. 
Communities and culture in French Canada. 
Toronto, Holt, Rinehart and Winston of 
Canada, 1973. 364p. F1027.G64 
(Anthropological research on French 
Canada.) 
Lyon, Peter, ed. Britain and Canada: survey 
of a changing relationship. London, Frank 
Cass, 1976. 189 p. F1026.B78 
(A collection of essays by specialists on the 
history, problems, and prospects of Anglo- 
Canadian relations.) 
MacDOonaLbD, Ronald St. J., ed. Canadian 
perspectives on international law and organiza- 
tion. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 
1974. 972p. F1034.M22 
(Scholars examine important facets of inter- 
national law relevant to Canadian interests. ) 
Morrison, Terence and Anthony Burton. Op- 
tions: reforms and alternatives for Canadian 
education. Toronto, Holt, Rinehart and 


Winston of Canada, 1973. 425p. LA412.M67 
(A book of readings assessing the quality of 
education in Canada and proposing needed 
reforms.) 


History 
Eayrs, James. /n defense of Canada. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1965-1972. 3 
vols. F1034.E28 
(A leading historian researches Canadian na- 
tional security policy.) 

GouGH, Barry. Canada. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1975. 182p. F1026.G59 
(A concise survey of Canadian history.) 
Harris, R. Cole and John Warkentin. Canada 
before the Confederation; a study in historical 
geography. New York, Oxford University 

Press, 1974. 338p. HC115.H3 
(Two experts collaborated in this study of 
Canadian development.) 
MATTINGLY, Paul H. and Michael B. Katz, eds. 
Education and social change: themes from On- 
tario’s past. New York, New York University 
Press, 1975. 324p. LA418.06E38 
(Provocative essays on important aspects of 
the history of Canadian education.) 
STURSBERG, Peter. Diefenbaker: leadership 
gained, 1956-1962. Toronto, University of To- 
ronto Press, 1975. 278p. F1034.D558 
(An excellent oral history of Canada, focus- 
ing on a former Prime Minister.) 
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